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Art. I.—The Oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, re- 
specting the Treasure of Harpalus. The Fragments of the 
Greek Text, now first edited from the Facsimile of the MS. 
discovered at Egyptian Thebes in 1847; together with other 
Fragments of the same Oration cited in Ancient Writers. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, and a Facsimile of a 
portion of the MS. By CHuRcHILL BABINGTON, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 


Tue reflections suggested by the recovery of any fragment of 
Greek or Roman antiquity, are of a very chequered character. 
Few scholars are so extravagantly unreasonable as not really to 
be contented with the range of classical literature, which has 
withstood the ravages of time, or the inroads of the Goths and 
Vandals. It is indeed an area sufficiently ample for a man to 
expatiate in, during the hours he can appropriate to such studies 
from his term of threescore years and ten. And yet an involun- 
tary feeling of regret will occasionally steal over us when we 
reflect upon the loss of ancient literary treasures. Could not 
the ruthless hand of time have spared us a few more plaintive 
odes of Sappho—a few martial songs to which Alczeus attuned 
his golden lyre? Would that we had inherited Pindar’s be- 
quest of his soaring Dithyrambs, however arduous a task we 
might have found it to decypher their meaning ! 


‘What rapture! could we seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.’ 


No one can read of the effect which Phrynichus’ great tragedy 
produced upon an Athenian audience, and not deplore the loss of 
the Capture of Miletus. And Menander too, the originator of the 
New Comedy—the idol of his contemporaries—whom St. Paul 
quoted and Terence imitated—what would we not give even for 
one of his truthful and polished dramas! Of the Greek Histo- 
rians, Polybius has left too little, and Timzus and Diczarchus 
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have totally disappeared. In Latin it is the same. Had more 
remained of Cincius Alimentus, or of Cato’s Origines, Niebuhr 
would have been saved an immensity of labour. Varius the 
noble Epic, and Gallus the Elegiac poet, ‘known with his 
Lycoris to the East and the West,’ now only live in the en- 
comiums of their contempories. 

But by the side of these vain regrets there arises in the 
mind a suspicion (a horrid one, perhaps,) that we could have 
spared somewhat from our present abundance. Neither Thucy- 
dides nor yet the garrulous Ionian would come within this 
category : but some few of the most unintelligible dialogues of 
Plato would scarcely have been missed, nor, it must be ad- 
mitted, should we greatly grieve at the loss of some of the 
treatises which pass under the great Stagirite’s name. We 
should, individually, experience no great shock at the abstrac- 
tion of some of Cicero’s most laboured orations—including the 
Verrine, aye, and the Catilinarians; but always excepting the 
Milo and the Cluentius. The number of his philosophical 
tractates might also, we think, be diminished, with no per- 
ceptible disadvantage to the reading public. To say that we 
would willingly surrender any portion of Livy’s pleasing narra- 
tive, would perhaps appear ungracious, and yet the news of 
the discovery of another decade, especially now that the moderns 
have come to such an amicable and satisfactory arrangement 
on the subject of Roman history, would indeed be alarming 
intelligence to older heads than those which adorn under- 
graduate shoulders. 

Such opinions (of course we mean with regard to the entomb- 
ment of authors we have—not the exhumation of authors we 
have not,) are strictly esoteric, and can only, without danger, 
be advocated anonymously. To promulgate them, in proprid 
persond, among classical scholars, if it did not immediately 
suggest the statute de lunatico inquirendo, would at any rate call 
forth cries of prevarication, disloyalty, and treason,—terms but 
too feebly expressive of the wrath which convulsed the auditory. 
The loathing and abhorrence in which the unhappy wight, 
whose evil genius had tempted him to reveal the Eleusinian or 
Cabirian mysteries of old, was held among the less profane 
initiated, is as nothing when compared with the obloquy and 
scorn which would inevitably await the renegade scholar at the 
hand of his quondam associates. The reason is natural and 
obvious. All entertain, in their heart of hearts, sentiments 
somewhat similar to those enunciated, and like Marshal Ney, 
they are anxious to prove their innocence by reviling the 
traitor, until a more fitting opportunity occur of joining his 
ranks. Meanwhile they indulge largely in the conventional 
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language of the classic school, and groan over the few remnants 
of antiquity which have escaped the wreck of ages. To their 
minds Plato is an unprolific writer, and Aristotle anything but 
voluminous. Euripides has actually left but seventeen tragedies 
and one satyric drama! Oh! for the seventy plays of Aischy- 
lus, and the hundred and thirteen authentic tragedies of the 
less niggardly Sophocles! Of Cicero they are willing to think 
well, but the scantiness of his remaining works prevents a due 
appreciation of his talents. And, finally, are not the extant 
poems of Ovid usually comprised in three moderately sized 
volumes ? 

But it is time that we should leave our friends to their hallu- 
cinations, and proceed more immediately to the subject of our 
notice. With the battle of Mantinea, fraught with such con- 
sequences to the destinies of Greece, contemporary historical 
evidence fails us. We part with Xenophon, as with an old 
friend—far from unprejudiced and not over-wise—whom we 
value principally for old associations and because we have no 
one to supply his place. Yet the period which followed the last 
conflict of Epaminondas (it was certainly not a physical, though 
it may perhaps be considered a moral victory) was one of stir- 
ring and momentous interest. Now for the first time appeared 
actively upon the stage a new character: a power not genuine 
Greek, nor yet actually barbarian: its government—a pure 
monarchy—as utterly discordant with the idea of the aristocrats 
on the banks of the Eurotas, (in spite of their two phantom 
kings,) as it was opposed to the practical principles of the Athe- 
nian admirers of Harmodius and Aristogiton: a form of govern- 
ment which Sparta, as well asAthens, had assisted in demolishing, 
although they disagreed as to the fabric they should erect on its 
ruins. The chief feature of this eventful epoch is the gradual 
encroachment of the Macedonian (the intellectual vigour of the 
sovereign seconded by a robust soldiery, disciplined by conflicts 
with their savage neighbours), first over the tributary marts of 
the Greeks on the north of the Hgean; thence imsinuating 
himself into the national broils, and advancing his troops into 
the territories of central Greece, until the fatal day of Chzronea 
Jaid the liberties of the Greeks at his feet, and enabled his son 
and successor (all opposition in Europe being now removed) to 
found by conquest an empire, which was the greatest the world 
had yet seen, and was only to be surpassed in extent by one, 
whose colossal dimensions even now strike us with wonder and. 
amazement. By the side of this development of force in the 
Macedonian, it is interesting to observe the conduct of the 
Greeks themselves: the oblivion of the hereditary enmity of 
Lacedemon and Athens, as in the Persian war; the profligate 
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venality among the smaller states, and even at Athens; the 
heroic stand made by a band of Athenian patriots, against the 
aggression from the north; and above all, the superhuman, but 
too unsuccessful efforts of one master mind, to arouse his country- 
men from their degenerate apathy, to rekindle in their breasts 
the heroism of their ancestors, their scorn of foreign dictation 
and fixed resolution to die or be free. 

Such are the leading characteristics, external and internal, of 
this most interesting period of Grecian history. Theopompus 
and Ephorus are on all hands allowed to have been historians 
worthy of such a theme; but they are like the ‘ summer-dried 
fountains,’ which unfortunately fail when their need is most 
sorely felt. For however creditable a writer Diodorus Siculus 
may be, an author in the time of Augustus can ill supply, at 
second hand, the want of contemporary testimony. The orators 
of the time ought to be auziliaries towards historic investiga- 
tions, but in the absence of strictly historical narrative, we are 
fain to appeal to their invectives, as primary, instead of second- 
ary documents. And yet with their party views and prejudiced 
feelings, they must necessarily give us a coloured, if not a dis- 
torted view, of the foreign relations and domestic politics of 
their time. We should indeed be sorry to have to gather our 
information about our present relations with the continental 
powers solely from the speeches of my Lord Palmerston or my 
Lord Aberdeen. Nor could the parliamentary harangues of 
Lord John Russell or Mr. Disraeli be entirely depended upon 
as trustworthy exponents of our condition at home. Still 
oratory is a most valuable historical criterion. The truth in 
our own day probably lies between the apologies of the Ministry 
and the invectives of the Opposition. And so also in the last 
period of Athenian greatness we are enabled to play off in turn 
Demosthenes against Aischines, and Aischines against Demo- 
sthenes. Mr. Mitford’s great advantage over his English 
predecessors as an historian of Greece was this: that he was 
not satisfied with merely following in the wake of the later Greek 
historians, but instituted a careful examination of the writings 
of the contemporary orators. He, however, unfortunately trans- 
ferred to the fourth century B. c. the political notions of his 
own age, and refused to see any nobility of soul in the champion 
of democracy, even though that champion were Demosthenes. 
Would that the recent historian of England had not rendered 
himself liable to a similar charge, by viewing transactions, now 
nearly two hundred years old, with the distorting vision of his 
own times and party ! 

With the exception of the speeches of Demosthenes but little 
remains of the political orators who flourished in the latter half 
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of the fourth century before our era, although they all in their 
turn are represented, as having 


‘ Wielded at will the fierce democratie, 
Shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece,’ 


and we cannot but think that it was the connexion of Aischines 
and Dinarchus, even in a hostile spirit, with their greater con- 
temporary, that has preserved to us any portion of their works. 
At all events, of the three extant orations of Aischines, two (the 
Maladministration of the Embassy, and the Ctesiphon) are di- 
rected against Demosthenes, and the third is an impeachment of 
his zealous, but unworthy coadjutor, Timarchus. The only 
surviving speech of Dinarchus also is his accusation of Demo- 
sthenes on the well-known charge of bribery. In such a dearth, 
the lucky accident which may bring to light any oratorical 
record at all bearing upon this eventful period, must be a cause 
of unmingled satisfaction to those who have at heart the history 
of Greece in the great struggle which preceded her final 
decline. Such a fortuitous circumstance it is our lot to describe. 

We have all heard of the olden glories of Egyptian Thebes ; 
her martial prowess, pouring forth, as Homer sings, two hundred 
warriors, ‘ with chariots and horses,’ through each of her hun- 
dred portals: her marble statue of Memnon, the son of rosy 


Aurora, which 
‘ By fabling Nilus at the potent touch 
Of morning utter’d from its inmost frame 
Unbidden music :’ 


we should scarcely, however, have suspected that this mighty 
city, whose pride was laid in the dust by the Persian despot, 
Cambyses—so far removed from Greece, and even from the 
metropolis of the Lagian dynasty, should assist us in the eluci- 
dation of Athenian politics in the age of Demosthenes. Yet 
such is the fact. Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Literature, (January 13, 1848,) 
says, ‘when inquiring at Thebes last winter for Tahidic frag- 
‘ ments, some broken Greek papyri were shown to me for sale, 
‘and I purchased them. One of these is remarkable, and will 
‘ prove to be of great interest to the lovers of classical literature.’ 
In the minutes of the same Society a theory is propounded that 
the MS. was taken from the tombs, having been buried along 
witha mummy. ‘This MS. is unique among the contents of 
‘thetombs of Thebes. At first sight it would seem that, so far 
‘ from expecting to find remains of classical literature in such a 
‘ place, we ought to be astonished that some inexplicable accident 
‘ should have enabled us to make this addition to our store ; but 
‘when we reflect on the number of rhetoricians, philosophers, 
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‘and literary men, who used to flock from Greece as well as 
‘Rome to the banks of the Nile, and notice a practice which 
‘ prevailed of burying writings with the dead, our wonder 
‘ ceases, and we begin to entertain legitimate hopes that the 
‘ discovery of this oration may be followed by that of portions, 
‘ at least, of many of the lost works of antiquity.’ Mr. Harris 
first suggested that the papyrus probably contained fragments 
of the oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes. A copy of 
Mr. Harris’ facsimile of the newly-discovered MS. was placed 
in the hand of Mr. Churchill Babington, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and the beautiful specimen of Calligraphy, 
whose title is quoted at the commencement of this article, shows 
that Mr. Babington was excellently adapted to be the depositary 
of so valuable a document. It is a reprint of the fragment in a 
Greek type, which is the nearest approximation to the real 
characters of the MS. that the university press at Cambridge 
can supply, with conjectural restorations, when the original 
letters are mutilated or erased, in red characters: the whole 
accompanied by the Greek text in the ordinary characters, for 
the use of those who wish to consult the sense of the fragment 
without the labour of decyphering the more unusual type. We 
must confess ourselves to be of the number of those who have 
experienced considerable relief from such an arrangement. <A 
Preliminary Dissertation is prefixed, in two parts. The former, 
which is of less interest to general readers, shows from internal 
evidence that the MS. probably dates between the termini of 
the third century B.c. and the third century A.p. The second 
portion of the dissertation is devoted to the proof that the frag- 
ment is part of Hyperides’ oration against Demosthenes. And 
this certainly seems to be made out from quotations by the 
lexicographers Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas, of a passage 
and expressions which appear therein, though the latter two 
may probably, as Mr. Babington acknowledges, be resolved into 
the authority of the first. And we really think that Mr. 
Babington had better have confined himself to the three un- 
doubted references which the above-named authors make to the 
fragment. For we cannot see what can be gained by quoting 
these lexicographers again, besides Zonaras and Ulpian, in 
witness of expressions which occur in Hyperides’ oration, but 
which do not appear in the Theban papyrus. They may show 
that such an oration did exist, but scarcely evince that our MS. 
is a part of it. Nor do fragments 15 and 3 require (to our 
mind) the quotation from Priscian to explain their mean- 
ing, and certainly are no palpable imitation of the so-called 
parallel passage from Antiphon. Of a similar nature are the 
references to Apsines and Alexander Numenius, i. e. they are 
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far-fetched and prove nothing. The internal evidence too is not 
overwhelming. The two expressions Mr. Babington selects 
hardly afford a presumption that the fragment belongs to an 
authentic work of Hyperides, on the basis of Phrynichus’ 
remark that Hyperides employs uncouth or unusual forms of 
words and lengthy compounds. Still the quotations made by 
Harpocration carry conviction on the subject of the authenticity, 
and the case may safely be rested upon them. Great credit is 
certainly due to the Editor for the skill he has displayed in fill- 
ing up the Jacune of the fragment, even in those cases when the 
rubrical appearance of the restored text shows that there has 
been occasion to draw largely upon the imagination. 

To the mass of scholars the name of Hyperides is scarcely 
known — except to mispronounce: for the penultimate syllable 
is, contrary to first impressions, a long one. Yet he was one 
of the ten orators whose biographies are given by Plutarch in 
his Moralia, and one of the most distinguished in the anti- 
Macedonian interest at Athens. Plutarch tells us that he is 
said to have excelled all his competitors in public speaking, and 
that some preferred him to Demosthenes. Cicero lauds his 
‘acumen’ (Orat. iii. 7)—his subtlety of language (Brut. 17)— 
Quintilian (X. 1) characterises him—‘ dulcis imprimis, et acutus 
Hyperides.’ He was closely connected with the political party 
of Demosthenes, and seems always to have co-operated with 
him except on one occasion. Notwithstanding, if we are to 
believe Plutarch, his friendship was rather a suspicious one. 
For he kept a private note-book of charges against Demosthenes, 
(much in the same way that Pope clandestinely wrote a libellous 
life of his friend Swift,) which that orator unluckily got sight of. 
Hyperides defended himself by saying, ‘The book will do you 
no injury if you continue my friend; but if you become my 
enemy, it will prevent your injuring me.’ Maetzner (the 
editor of Dinarchus) thinks it not improbable that in the affair 
of Harpalus, Hyperides impeached Demosthenes to screen his 
own delinquencies. And this consideration brings us to the 
especial object which we have in view: the question whether 
the greatest orator the world ever saw, did on one occasion so 
far forget himself and his better principles, as to accept a bribe 
from the embezzler of Alexander’s treasure. Mr. Babington 
with justifiable pride remarks that the fragments of Hyperides’ 
oration (now first published) must for the future form part of 
the materials for such an investigation. We shall have occasion 
before long to examine what practical bearing they have upon 
the subject. 

It will scarcely be expected that we can throw much additional 
light upon an inquiry, which has interested the feelings and 
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employed the pens of so many able writers. We can only engage 
that the investigation shall be conducted diligently and honestly, 
notwithstanding a bias, to which we need scarcely feel ashamed 
of pleading guilty, in favour of commanding talents and un- 
doubted patriotism though under a cloud. We do not wish to 
bear down opposition by the mere authority of Demosthenes’ 
name, in the same way that Scaurus crushed the turbulent 
tribune: ‘Quintus Varius Sucronensis ait milium Scaurum 
‘ rempublicam populi Romani prodidisse ; Aimilius Scaurus negat : 
‘utri creditis, Quirites?? Nor yet would we adopt the custom 
of modern law-courts, and request our readers, as her Majesty’s 
ermined representative does the jury, when he sums up, that 
they would give the culprit the benefit of any doubt they may 
feel, and acquit him accordingly. We hope to establish our case 
clearly and without subterfuge, and will proceed to summon the 
witnesses on both sides, and make our remarks upon the evidence. 
And first (to follow the forensic routine) comes the case for the 
prosecution. 

The facts allowed on all hands are as follows: Harpalus was 
a Macedonian, who had formerly incurred the displeasure of 
Philip, for aiding and abetting Alexander in what Philip was 
pleased to deem very undutiful conduct in his son, and was in 
consequence banished from Macedonia. Alexander when he 
had ascended his father’s throne remembered the attachment 
of Harpalus, and advanced him beyond his deserts. "When the 
East had submitted her cities and her treasures to the con- 
queror, Harpalus was promoted to the important post of Satrap 
of Babylon. While Alexander was pursuing his conquests in 
those regions, which have been the scene of the last triumph of 
the British arms, and his return daily seemed more hopeless, 
Harpalus had been more and more grossly abusing his delegated 
authority. It was soon, however, known that the difficulties of 
nature and the opposition of warlike tribes had been alike 
unavailing to arrest the progress of Alexander, and that he was 
now retracing his steps towards the contemplated metropolis of 
his empire, cashiering in the way those officers who had in the 
interim abused their powers. Harpalus now found that it was 
high time to decamp from the city which had witnessed his 
rapacity and lust, and accordingly helping himself with both 
hands to the treasures within his reach, (and he succeeded to 
the tune of 5000 talents,) and collecting 6000 mercenaries, he 
fled to the coast, and thence crossed the Agean to Athens. 
Here he knew that he should find a party strongly opposed to 
the interests of his master, and he himself had previously 
obtained the freedom of the state by a present, which has ever 
called forth the gratitude of all except Irish Repealers — 
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seasonable supply of food. On the appearance of Harpalus in 
the roads of Athens, Demosthenes in conjunction with Phocion 
opposed his landing, and had a decree passed to that effect. But 
Harpalus having left his mercenaries at Tzenarus, returned to 
the Pireeus, and threw himself upon the protection of the Athe- 
nian people. He did not trust merely, however, to democratic 
generosity, but secured more effectual co-operation by the dis- 
bursement of some 450 talents among the venal demagogues 
of the day. We shall scarcely be doing an injury to the fair 
fame of Demades, by laying it down as an axiom, that he con- 
siderably augmented his patrimony on so favourable an occasion. 
Charicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, too, seems to have derived great 
benefit from the liberality of Harpalus. Meanwhile, probably at 
the instigation of the Macedonian party, Antipater and Olym- 
pias from Macedonia, and Philoxenus from Asia Minor, sent to 
demand the surrender of Harpalus. Let a writer of approved 
impartiality finish the narrative. 


‘ Demosthenes and Phocion both resisted this demand; and Demosthenes 
carried a decree, by which it was directed that the treasure should be lodged 
in the citadel, to be restored to Alexander, and he himself was empowered 
to receive it. Its amount was declared by Harpalus himself; but out of 
the 750 talents (which he had brought to Athens) no more than 308 
remained in his possession. It was clear that nearly 450 had found their 
way into other hands, Demosthenes now caused another decree to be 
passed, by which the Areopagus was directed to investigate the case, and he 
proposed that instead of the ordinary penalty—tenfold the amount of the 
bribe—capital punishment should be inflicted upon the offenders, A very 
rigid inquiry was instituted: the Areopagus made its report against several ; 
among them was Demosthenes himself.’ He was the first who was brought 
to trial, was found guilty, and condemned to pay fifty talents. Being un- 
able to raise this sum, he was thrown into prison, but soon after made his 
escape, and went into exile.’—Bp. Thirlwall’s Greece, ch. lvi. 


Dinarchus and Hyperides were his accusers. 
To this universally recorded account must be appended the 
narrative of Plutarch in his Life of Demosthenes. 


‘ A few days after (Demosthenes’ opposition in the first instance) when 
they were taking an account of the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that 





1 It might perhaps seem an envious thing to select one of Mitford’s countless 
blunders for exposure, yet there is a ‘bad pre-eminence’ in the idea that the sen- 
tence of the Areopagus, was the judicial decision which rendered the retirement of 
Demosthenes from Athens necessary! ‘ Doubting then the sufficiency of their 
(the corrupted orators) interest with the inconstant many, who, with little deliber- 
ation or none, might have condemned them to banishment or death, they procured 
a decree (through the exertions, it is said, principally of Demosthenes) for referring 
the matter to the court of Areopagus. Avoiding thus the severer sentence appre- 
hended, that court however declared them guilty, and the fine set upon Demo- 
athenes was of fifty talents.’—ch. lvi. (end.) 
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Demosthenes was much pleased with one of the king’s cups, and stood 
admiring the workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised at the 
weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might bring, he smiled and said, 
“Tt will bring you twenty talents.” And as soon as it was night he sent 
him the cup with that sum: for Harpalus knew well how to distinguish a 
man’s passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, and the keen looks he 
cast on it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation: it made all the 
impression on him that was expected ; he received the money, like a gar- 
rison into his house, and went over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day 
he came into the assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck; and when the people called upon him to get up and speak, he made 
signs that he had lost his voice. On which some of those that were by 
said, “It was no common hoarseness which he had got in the night; it was 
a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and silver.” Afterwards, when 
all the people were apprised of his taking the bribe, and he wanted to 
speak in his own defence, they would not suffer him, but raised a clamour, 
and expressed their indignation. At the same time somebody or other 
stood up, and said sneeringly, “ Will you not listen to the man with the 
cup?” ‘The Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus away.’ 


We wish to offer a few remarks upon the evidence already 
adduced. The court of the Areopagus, as the Bishop of St. 
David’s remarks, corresponds in some sense to our Grand Jury, 
and naturally would not feel themselves justified in the present 
excited feelings of the people, (of which more anon,) in finding 
no bill, even upon the evidence of Demosthenes’ personal ene- 
mies alone. And as to the trial itself—no one conversant with 
the nature of the Athenian judicial tribunals, and remembering 
the condemnation of Miltiades, the Ten Generals, and Socrates, 
can for one moment suppose that their adverse decision would 
amount even to a presumption of guilt. Plutarch’s anecdote is 
the real ground for the transmission of what we hope to prove 
the calumny, to our own times. Plutarch is a retailer of anec- 
dotes, and in his Zives frequently sacrifices the truth, in his 
unphilosophic and uncritical manner, to a racy or pointed story ; 
and we should really have been surprised if he had not adopted 
so amusing a narrative as the one we have quoted, and which, 
no doubt, was frequently in the mouths of Demosthenes’ ene- 
mies. But verily these anecdote-mongers have much to answer 
for. A statement frequently repeated without contradiction is 
often, in the end, regarded as truth ; much on the same principle 
that Sale, the translator of the Koran, is said, in consequence of 
continually poring over its pages, to have set an example which 
has been recently followed by the invincible Bem, and turned 
Mussulman. The story of the interview of a strange unearthly- 
looking old woman with Tarquin the Proud, perpetuated for 
centuries a belief that the Sibylline books at Rome were of a 
divine origin. And to descend to later times; the tale that the 
infantine Pretender was surreptitiously conveyed in a warming- 
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pan to the puerperal chamber of ‘ Mother East,’+had no small 
influence in bringing about the Revolution of 1688. But 
Plutarch’s anecdote involves in itself great difficulties, not to 
say absurdities. The advances asserted to have been made by 
Demosthenes are, to say the least, very clumsily contrived: if 
the interview was in public, they were impossible; if in private, 
it is very unlikely that the secret should have escaped either from 
Harpalus or Demosthenes: that the orator should have selected 
a bribe, which in a peculiar manner exposed him to detection, 
is improbable: that he should have received any bribe, when a 
decree of the people had taken the treasure from Harpalus, and 
lodged it in his hands, seems impossible. But the most sus- 
picious circumstance in the whole transaction is the assertion, 
that a speaker of Demosthenes’ power should in any case take 
refuge in silence, especially when he appeared on the same side 
as Phocion ! 

But it is time that the disentombed Hyperides should be put 
into the witness box and submit to a cross-examination. The 
exhumed facts which bear upon the main question are, we 
submit (with Mr. Babington’s permission), neither numerous 
nor important. Hyperides insinuates that Demosthenes had 
made an illegal seizure of the person of Harpalus, the decree 
only empowering him to take possession of the treasure: and 
that he afterward connived at his escape, (Fragm. 5, col. 2, and 
4,"col. 2.) This insinuation, we think, contains the key to the 
whole impeachment. Harpalus had escaped, and the fears of the 
people were excited: some of the orators had certainly been cor- 
rupted ; Demosthenes must have been bribed to abet his escape. 
We should further gather from this, that the charge of corruption 
was not brought against Demosthenes, because he had united 
with Phocion in opposing the surrender of Harpalus to Alexander. 
Hyperides asserts (Fragm. 16, col. 3) that Demosthenes had 
originally declared that there were 720 talents, but afterwards 
made a return of only half that sum. Which clearly amounts 
to this: that Demosthenes at first repeated the statement 
which we know Harpalus to have made, but when the treasure 
was delivered into his hands, found that only 308 talents 
remained. Hyperides, of course, wishes to infer that he had 
kept the difference. He accuses him (Fragm. 11], col. 3) of 
collusion with Alexander, as Aischines had formerly accused 
him of being bribed by Philip :—i. e. Demosthenes was in the 
pay of the Macedonian kings, in order that he might steadfastly 
oppose their designs! and this although Demosthenes’ alleged 
advocacy of Harpalus was the very thing to excite the wrath of 
Alexander ; and although Hyperides himself (Fragm. 26, col. 3) 
seems to urge the danger of a war if those who had been bribed 
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were not punished. He charges Demosthenes (Fragm. 1, 
col, 2) with trying to get off, on the plea that the Areopagus 
had not accompanied their list of the guilty with any proofs of 
their guilt ; whereas it was not usual with that court so to do; 
and their return itself ought to be a presumption of Demosthenes’ 
guilt. He says (Fragm. 4. col. 3) Demosthenes’ defence was 
that he had borrowed the money for the Theoric fund, (of 
which he seems at this time to have had the management.) 
This must’ refer to what" remained of the money, viz. 308 
talents; and not to the difference between that sum and 720 
or 750, which Hyperides supposes Demosthenes to have pur- 
loined, and, when detected in his delinquency, to have pretended 
that he had placed it to the account of the city. All the other 
arguments are general and rhetorical: e. g. (Fragm. 2, col. 1).— 
The alternative has been offered of refunding the money and 
escaping condemnation: Demosthenes has not accepted this 
alternative: shall he go unpunished ?—Demosthenes (Fragm. 
5) had always been a bad citizen: he had betrayed Thebes to 
destruction: he had negociated with Nicanor, Alexander’s 
agent: he had illegally seized Harpalus. Others, and those in 
a less degree criminal, (Fragm. 14, col. 3,) had been punished : 
shall the greater villam escape? The danger arising to Greece 
from a spirit of venality: the peculiar propriety of punishing 
people by their own decrees (Necis artifices arte perire suA) : 
the duty of the judges to shut their ears and eyes against 
the entreaties and tears of Demosthenes’ friends ;—are the topics 
enlarged upon in conclusion. 

Such are the grounds for the charge of corruption against 
Demosthenes ; and few will be likely to deny that they certainly 
present to view glaring inconsistencies. We will now bring 
forward evidence in defence of Demosthenes’ innocence. 

Dinarchus, whose speech is extant, makes no mention of the 
cup. Nor does there appear any trace of it in the fragments of 
Hyperides. This would seem sufficiently to disprove Plutarch’s 
statement. Plutarch himself relates, in his Life of Hyperides, 
that that orator, when himself subsequently obliged to fly from 
Athens, met Demosthenes in Aigina, and apologized for his 
quarrel with him—which seems very like Maetzner’s hypothesis, 
that Hyperides tried to remove suspicion from himself by 
accusing an innocent person. It goes far also to discourage the 
idea (which Mr. Babington revives in p. 56) that Hyperides was 
partly in collusion with Demosthenes, and wished to give the 
accusation a turn most favourable to his old friend. 

If it should be thought that Demosthenes may never have 
seen the cup, and yet have received a bribe from Harpalus; to 
rebut this general charge we have the following fact to offer : 
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‘Harpalus, notwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes and Phocion in 
his behalf, was committed to prison, to await Alexander’s pleasure. He 
however made his escape, returned to Tzenarus, and thence crossed over 
with his troops and the rest of his treasure to Crete. Here he was as- 
sassinated by Thimbron, one of his confidential officers. His steward fled 
to Rhodes, where he was seized by order of Philoxenus, and forced to 
disclose the names of those who had accepted bribes from his master. 
The list was sent to Athens, and the name of Demosthenes—though 
Philoxenus is said to have been his personal enemy—did not appear in it.’ 
—Dr. Thirlwall’s Greece, ch. \vi. 


Pausanias (II. 33) is the authority for this statement. 

Before we proceed to account for the prosecution, it will be 
as well to quote the testimony of an author who, whenever he is 
going to speak about Demosthenes, dips his pen in a solution of 
gall and wormwood, instead of the more ordinary ink — and 
who would scarcely (even partially) clear him, if there were the 
slightest chance of substantiating a charge of corruption against 
him. 

‘ Plutarch’s account of this business (corruption by Harpalus) in his Life 
of Demosthenes, grossly uncreditable (discreditable?) to the great orator, 
is curious; rather as showing how, in ancient as in modern times, political 
parties were given to scandalize one another, than as deserving of credit for 
all the detail, even if he had all, from the eminent author of the time, Theo- 
pompus, whom, for one circumstance, he has quoted.’— Mitford's Greece, 
ch. lvi. § 4, note. 


But to understand fully the circumstance under which the 
charge of corruption was preferred against Demosthenes, it will 
be necessary to examine into the state of parties at Athens. In 
our own time we have seen in the feebler states of the Continent 
parties formed in favour of this or that great power. Senores 
Mon and Pidal were looked upon as favourable to the extension 
of the French influence of the Orleans dynasty in Spain, 
while the Duke of Victory was more disposed to the English 
alliance. So in modern Greece, Mavrocordato supported the 
English connexion, while Coletti was a partisan of the French 
King. Such political divisions of modern times are perhaps 
more nominal than real, conjured up by the French or English 
Foreign Office to procure the sanction of a reluctant legislature 
to their own political schemes. But in the Greece of Demo- 
sthenes, the case was very different. There existed at Athens a 
class of politicians, powerful in talents as well as numbers, de- 
voted to the interests of the Macedonian court, who had 
all along cooperated with Philip in his schemes for rendering 
himself paramount in Greece. Some of the Athenians who 
espoused the Macedonian cause, were doubtlessly influenced 
by what they conceived to be the interest of their country. 
They thought that the times of the separate independent exist- 
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ence of the Greck republics were now gone by, and indulged 
the fondly cherished hope of Isocrates, that under the conduct 
of Macedonia, Greece might be united (even at the expense of 
her individual freedom) in a project for humbling the pride of 
her traditional foes. But it is notorious that a misguided 
patriotism was not the only motive which secured the services 
of this section. Philip was possessed of great treasures, (derived 
principally from the newly acquired mines of Crenides,) and of 
these he was most lavish for the furtherance of the schemes of 
his ambition. In such a panoply he was invincible. Walls 
fell down before, and states submitted to the ‘ silver’ lances.’ 
‘ Diffidit urbium 


Portas vir Macedo et subruit zmulos 
Reges muneribus.’ 


Corruption of statesmen in the shape of pecuniary subsidies 
from foreign potentates, is happily a thing unknown in modern 
history. The only authenticated case is that of the great patriot 
and ideal republican, Algernon Sydney, whose services to his 
country we have the gratification of knowing were not alto- 
gether unappreciated by Louis le Grand —for two recorded 
instalments of 500 guineas each, see Dalrymple. Never does 
Mr. Urquhart, in his most wrathful moments, accuse Lord 
Palmerston of personal corruption. But at the time of which 


we are speaking, Philip retained in his pay some of the leading © 


demagogues in the various Grecian States. Athens was not 
unpolluted by the contagion. Such a hireling had Philocrates 
been, as long as he cumbered the soil of Attica. Demosthenes 
points out the lands in Phocis which the wretched man had 
received for one piece of degrading service. The swaggering 
but ready-witted sailor Demades was ever uttering the cry of 
the horseleech’s daughter. Aischines is suspected of swelling 
the mercenary throng. Others, as we have before remarked, 
pursued the same political course without suspicion of bribery. 
Dinarchus was of this latter number. Above all, the Macedo- 
nian party was countenanced and supported by a man of in- 
corruptible honesty, but, we submit, of no very enlightened 
patriotism, Phocion, whose talents and virtues had more in- 
fluence in swaying the populace, than the more studied efforts 
and flattery of other orators. To the strong political and party 
feeling opposed to Demosthenes, as the leader of the anti-Mace- 
donians, must be added the bitter personal animosity which 
instigated his enemies, clearly discernible in all their actions 
and all their speeches ; to which additional stimulus was given 





’ The response given to Philip by the oracle at Delphi was:— 
’Apyupéas Adyxaios wdxou Kal mdyTa Kparhoes. 
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by the humiliation they felt at the defeat and banishment, 
seven years ago, of Aischines, their most distinguished cham- 
pion, which had for a while left their great adversary in undis- 
puted possession of the battle field. Such personal and political 
foes would naturally be keenly on the look-out for any oppor- 
tunity of undermining the credit of their rival with the people, 
whether by calumniating his motives, or working upon their fears. 
And the long looked-for occasion had now arisen. Alexander 
the Great, a year before his death, in the plenitude and wanton- 
ness of his power, had adopted two most despotic measures 
towards the Greeks. The first was a requisition sent round to 
the several states, demanding divine honours for himself. The 
second was the publication of a decree at the Olympic games, 
that all exiles, except those who had been banished for murder 
or sacrilege, should at once be restored to their civic rights. 
From the former proposal the Athenians did not feel justified 
in withholding their assent. The decree about the exiles 
involved far greater difficulties. To recall all those who for 
political offences had suffered banishment, at the command of 
the Macedonian king, was tantamount to admitting a Macedo- 
nian garrison into their city. The Athenians, degenerate as 
they were, could not tamely brook such an indignity, and 
although they had not courage to bid defiance to Alexander’s 
power, yet they despatched an embassy to await the Conqueror’s 
return at Babylon, deprecating his interference. Mean- 
while Harpalus had been received as a suppliant; had noto- 
riously made the best possible use of the unrighteous mammon ; 
had been demanded minaciously by the Macedonian regency at 
home and Alexander’s representative in Asia Minor. Let us 
picture to ourselves the wretched plight of the Athenian people 
—conscious of their weakness—terrified at their own remon- 
strance about the exiles—terrified at the thought of the gene- 
rosity they had shown in sheltering one, whom their religion 
and laws alike obliged them to protect—above all, terrified at 
the threatening demands of Antipater and Olympias! — and 
finally galled and exasperated to madness by the escape of the 
man whom they had, against their better feelings, consented to 
incarcerate. Now was the time for deeds of darkness. If the 
enemies of Demosthenes did not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which fortune had placed in their hands—then indeed 


‘ We have but mistook them all the while.’ 
But we fearlessly avow our conviction, that they did take 





1 In this respect, they were much in the same case with the Ottoman Porte, 
when Russia demanded the extradition of the Hungarian rebels—though without 
two powerful states to back their refusal. 
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advantage—undue advantage, of the misfortunes and terrors of 
the Athenians, and that the orator, who had hitherto main- 
tained unbroken the confidence of his countrymen, despite the 
eloquence of Aischines and the disasters of Chzronea, fell a 
victim to the rancour and persecution of the Macedonian party 
at Athens. 

Upon this supposition, though we do our orator less than 
justice in calling it a supposition, how manly and straightfor- 
ward is the course adopted by Demosthenes. When Harpalus 
first appeared off the coast, Demosthenes opposed his landing— 
a courtesy due to Alexander with whom Athens was at peace, 
and a precaution necessary for his country, unless she desired 
to measure her strength with the Macedonian king. When 
Harpalus had been received as a suppliant, Demosthenes felt 
too much of his earth-born ancestors’ blood in his veins, to 
brook submission to Antipater’s demand. When it became 
evident that the money of Harpalus had found too ready a 
welcome among the Athenian orators, Demosthenes, in the 
proud consciousness of his integrity, (not as Hyperides, p. 20, 
asserts, from dementation and reckless effrontery,) demands an 
investigation of the treason — even although in the present 
frensied state of his excitable fellow-citizens, he may have 
foreboded the issue. 

We will conclude this imperfect notice, tending we hope to 
the vindication of the foremost orator of antiquity, with the 
delineation of his character by Niebuhr’s own hand. 


‘ History furnishes no example of exertions crowned with such happy 
effects as those of Demosthenes: his great success, the resolutions to 
which he animated his own and other cities in so wonderful a manner, 
would have been the least of his glory, even if a fortunate issue had 
changed the order of the world’s history. A greater result than this, and 
one independent of fortune, was, that he cultivated and ennobled the 
character of his countrymen: his eloquence breathed a second youth into 
the elder men of susceptible minds, and a new generation had started up 
among them whose fresh spirits had caught his fire.’ 

* * 


‘For this it was principally that I called him a saint:! I do not envy 
the man who judges of him differently. His whole political life, his 
honour, are without spot or change. And surely it is time that the old 
strain about his bribe from Harpalus should cease. Providence, which 
permitted the honour of the most magnanimous of all statesmen to be long 
degraded in the judgment of the credulous, has caused? all the circum- 
stances of the transaction to be so well preserved, that the vileness of the 
calumny is as apparent as if we were his contemporaries.’ 





1 Niebuhr alludes to an attack upon himself for applying this epithet to Demo- 
sthenes in a number of the Rhenish Museum. The attack had been made ina 
small pamphlet from the pen of M. Delbrueck, a Professor at the University of Bonn. 

2 Niebuhr refers to the statement of Pausanias (ii. 33), before quoted. 
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Art. II.—I. Breviarium Romanum, ex decreto SS. Concilii Tri- 
dentini restitutum: S. Pii V. Pontificis maximi jussu editum : 
Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIII. auctoritate recognitum: cum 
offictis Sanctorum, novissime per summos pontifices usque ad 
hance diem concessis. Mechlinie. Typis J. Hanicq. 1846. 

2. Breviarium Insignis Ecclesie Aberdonensis. Londini. J. 
Toovey. [Reprint.] 


THE Breviary! How many persons have the words constantly 
in their mouths without attaching a tangible idea to the phrase ! 
How many have a misty notion that it contains a monstrous 
jumble of incredible legends, invocations of saints, medizval 
miracles, fictions, and deceits of all sorts! How many, even a 
degree further in ignorance, mix it up in some way with the 
mass, and expend a vocabulary of Protestant indignation on 
both in one! How few realize to themselves that it is, to the 
rest of the Western Church, their office of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, their Collects, their daily and Sunday Lessons, 
and Psalter! Nay, that it is the source from which our own 
Prayers and Collects have been transcribed. An English Bre- 
viary, indeed, would be a very convenient book, and we recom- 
mend the idea to the consideration of some of our church 
publishers. 

We beg, at the outset, that our design in this paper may be 
distinctly understood. We have not the slightest intention of 
attempting anything approaching to a history of the Breviary, 
its gradual formation—its various branches—its different cor- 
ruptions—its several reforms—the manner in which Rome 
has steadfastly set herself to have one recognised Breviary 
throughout the Churches of her obedience—to how great an 
extent she has succeeded, where she has failed;—all this, though 
most deeply interesting, is utterly out of our field at present. 
We may, indeed, at some future time, enter on this subject, 
should that we have taken in hand prove agreeable to our 
readers ; and we should do it the more readily, because the 
History of the Breviary, not only from the time that it came as 
a book, so-called, into use, about 1050, but from the very com- 
mencement of the gradual process of its formation, is a great 
desideratum, perhaps ¢he great desideratum in ritualistic works : 
the treatise of Grancolas supplying but a very small part of what 
is wanted. But we now propose to explain what the Breviary is, 
and how it is used; and we believe that the majority of our 
readers will be obliged to us if we take nothing for granted as 
known, and begin from the beginnmg. It may be as well to say 
also, that we propose to include in our inquiry, besides the 
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modern Roman, the various French Breviaries, those of England, 
in some degree those of western Germany, and those of some of 
the monastic orders. With the Breviaries of Germany, (generally 
speaking,) Poland, Prussia, Italy, Sweden, Holland, &c., we 
shall not concern ourselves ; and we also propose to consider the 
Breviary as it is intended for the Church, and not for individual 
recitation. 

It may seem that the crowd of French Breviaries which have 
had their origin within the last hundred and fifty years, must be 
utterly worthless for ritual studies; but this is not quite the 
case. Just as an ecclesiologist will, in a modernised church, trace 
a string here, a capital there, a jamb on this side, a piscina on 
that, which speaks of older and better work; so, in these office- 
books, many an old rite may be noted, if looked for, though 
perhaps disfigured, perhaps dislocated. And such discovery will 
be the more likely to be made, if the Breviaries in question are 
studied together with the invaluable Voyages Liturgiques of De 
Moleon, (Le Brun,) who wrote while the old provincial uses of 
France were still, in great degree, kept up, and who had that 
quickness of liturgical tact which let nothing noticeable escape 
his observation. Those who are not acquainted with this rare 
book may form a very tolerable idea of it from Mr. Webb’s 
Continental Ecclesiology, except that Mr. Webb, while inferior to 
De Moleon as a ritualist, far surpasses him as an ecclesiologist. 

Although not concerned with the History of the Breviary, it 
will be necessary to say a few words on Cardinal Quignon’s re- 
form, both because we shall frequently have occasion to refer to 
it in the following pages, and because it is very interesting to 
English Churchmen as a kind of connecting link between their 
own Prayer-book and the Roman Breviary. From the time that 
Pope Nicolas III., about 1180, substituted Franciscan for then 
Roman uses, (we need not here discuss with what limitations the 
statement is to be taken,) various proposals were made for a 
reform, which, as was natural, grew more requisite with each cen- 
tury. At length Clement VII. entrusted a thorough revision to 
Fernandez de Quinones, of a noble family in Leon, a Franciscan, 
and Cardinal Presbyter of the title of Holy Cross. The first edi- 
tion appears to have been published in 1535; and by the audacity 
of its alterations excited great opposition. It had been approved 
however, by Clement VII., and was so again by Paul III., Feb. 5, 
1535; but the Theological Faculty of Paris censured it on 
July 27 of the same year, as infringing on the ancient order of 
the Church, by the omission of antiphons, by reducing all days 
to a level ina perpetual monotony of three lessons, &c. Quignon 
made some alterations in his second edition, in the preface of 
which he says that he had rather published the former as a 
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feeler, than as a final arrangement. The Breviary, in some 
respects amended, and with antiphons inserted, became a 
favourite in France; there are Paris editions of 1536', 1539, 
1542, 1545, 1546; and twelve Lyonnese editions between 1538 
and 1557. The last edition, we believe, is that of Antwerp, 
1566. 

The Brief of Paul III. gives leave to all secular priests to 
recite the new Breviary, on condition that they apply for licence 
to the Apostolic See, which licence is to be granted gratis. 
S. Francis Xavier, writing to 8. Ignatius, (Lisbon, Nov. 1, 1540,) 
wishes to obtain the privilege of himself granting this licence to 
six priests at a time, of his own election, as likely to persuade 
some to follow him to India—certainly rather a strange reason 
for missionary enterprise. 

The new Breviary, it is clear, was principally intended for pri- 
vate recitation; and we find a Bishop of Verona, and in Spain of 
Huesca, protesting against its introduction into the choir. The 
prefaces to the Breviaries of Llerda and Huesca, printed about 
that time, bitterly complain of those of three lections. At 
Saragossa, the people, justly enraged at the loss of the Tenebre 
office, absolutely rose against the Clergy, and the secular 
churches were almost deserted. At length the Cardinal Peter 
John Caraffa, elected Pope by the title of Paul IV., prohibited 
(Aug. 8, 1558,) the granting any fresh licences; yet, such 
was the number already issued, that four editions were subse- 
quently called for. Finally, 8. Pius V, by his bull, Quod a nobis 
postulat, in 1568, absolutely abolished the Breviary. We would 
recommend, as a very curious inquiry, to some such scholar as 
Dr. Maitland, what traces can be found in the writings of the 
Reformers of the influence exercised on the English Prayer-book 
by this Breviary; to which it certainly owes, as we shall sce, 
a portion of its preface, and probably the first hint of its table 
of lessons. 

The principle of the French reforms is, as we shall see, to 
admit into the Breviary as little as possible that is not taken 
from Scripture; with the exception of hymns, prayers, and 
lections from Homilies, this rule is strictly observed. There 
was some countenance of it in earlier times. The Council of 
Braga, 561, forbade all poetical compositions not taken from 
Scripture ; and S. Agobard, who was Bishop of Lyons about 813, 
wrote against the use of hymns and antiphons on that very 





1 Or rather, we suspect, two of 1536. For Arevalus, in his Breviarium Quig- 
nonianum, speaks of the Paris edition of 1536 asa reprint of the second Roman 
edition. Now the copy we use is clearly a reprint of the first, because it does not 
contain Antiphons; but, in (what appears to be) a careful copy of the lost title- 
page, in an old hand, it is dated 1536. 
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ground, and, probably in consequence of his authority, the 
Church of Lyons did not use any hymns in her services (except 
at Compline,) till, we believe, the Lyonnese Breviary of Arch- 
bishop Malvin de Montazet, (1780,) and he, in his preface, 
makes a kind of apology for the innovation. 

In proceeding to our subject, we utterly disclaim all dis- 
affection, all lukewarmness, to our own Church, because we are 
about to dwell on the riches of the devotional treasury of her 
Roman sister. That we earnestly long to win back for her 
much of what she has lost, we do not deny. That we would 
fain help, be it only in the humblest degree, to promote such an 
object, is also true. But that any one should leave the Church 
of his Baptism because the offices of her rival have superior 
zsthetical beauty—against such undutifulness and ingratitude 
we should be the first to protest. And, (putting aside the very 
difficult question of a vernacular language,) we feel our advan- 
tage very strongly in one respect. While the beauty of our 
Prayer-book is but the faint shadow of the beauty of the Bre- 
viary, it would be much easier to correct the former by ampli- 
fication than the latter by diminution. ‘Ihe process, on our 
side, involves no laceration of faith. We have no legends that 
must be given up. We have no invocations that must not be 
insisted on. We have a good foundation, and have only to 
heighten and give majesty to our building :—Rome would have 
to take down part of the edifice, and to remove a good many of 
the incongruous ornaments. For, be it remembered, there is no 
distinctively Catholic truth stated in the Breviary, (of the Mis- 
sal and Offices we are not now speaking,) which is not as 
plainly set forth in our own Prayer-book, with the one exception 
of Prayers for the Dead. Regeneration,—the propitiatory virtue 
of Alms and Fasting,—the Power of the Keys——England states 
them as clearly as Rome; and our weak point, the obscurity in 
which our offices involve the doctrine, that the Holy Eucharist 
is truly and properly a propitiatory Sacrifice, is one not parti- 
cularly included in the subject of our present consideration. 

We proceed to our task: and while, as we said, we propose to 
be as elementary as possible, the fact that some eighty Breviaries, 
several of excessive rarity, are at our side as we write, may 
enable us, in some degree, to gratify those who are rather further 
advanced in ritual studies. 

The Breviary, then, is usually contained in four volumes, one 
for each quarter of the year. It is sometimes, indeed, com- 
prised in one volume, and is then technically called a Totum. 
One of the neatest of Hanicq’s reprints, the Franciscan Breviary, 
is so; it forms a goodly octavo of some 1200 pages, in double 
columns, and in type a size smaller than the notes to the present 
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article. The earliest totwms we have seen, are those of the Car- 
dinal Quignon, 1536, and of the Fratres Humiliati, 1540. 

Each of the volumes of the Breviary consists of six parts. 
1. The Calendar, Rubrics, and Tables. 2. The Psalms, Ver- 
sicles, and Responses of the week-day hours, or ferial office. 
3. The Proprium de tempore: the collects and lections for the 
Sundays and weeks in that part of the year which the volume 
contains. 4. The Proprium de Sanctis: the same for the festi- 
vals of Saints which occur in that period. 5. The Commune 
Sanctorum: the lections, collects, hymns, &c. common to 
all those Saints for whom no particular office is appointed. 
And to all these we may add—6., The offices for the Anniversary 
of a Dedication, for a Departing Soul, of the Dead, the Little 
Office of S. Mary, &e. ; so that much of the Ist, and all the 2d, 
5th, and 6th of these divisions are necessarily repeated in every 
volume of the Breviary. 

We do not propose to speak of the Calendar, nor of those 
admirable Tables’, whereby all the confusion and perplexity 
concerning concurrences is avoided, which, in our own Church, 
is so painful, and all the prolixity and difficulty, which, in the 
Eastern Church, is so cumbersome. 

We must, however, say a few words on the various orders of 
Festivals, as we must necessarily speak of the difference in their 
offices. 

The Roman arrangement, which is also that of the greater 
part of other Breviaries, is this— 

I. Doubles. 

a. Doubles of the First Class—These are—Christmas Day, 
Epiphany, Easter, with the three preceding, and two following 
days; Ascension, Pentecost, with the two following days; Corpus 
Christi, S. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, Assumption, All 
Saints, the Dedication, and Patron Saintof each particular church. 

8. Doubles of the Second Class.—Circumcision, the Holy 
Name of Jesus, the Days of Apostles and Evangelists, 8. 
Stephen, Holy Innocents, S. Joseph, and S. Laurence, the 
Conception, Nativity, Purification, and Annunciation, Trinity 
Sunday, Michaelmas Day: and by a decree Urbis et Orbis, 
promulgated since the above was written, the Visitation. 

y. Greater Doubles.—Such are Transfiguration, Exaltation of 
the Cross, 8S. John Port. Lat., S. Barnabas, Conversion of S. Paul, 
and the secondary feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, &c. 

5. Doubles. 


‘ We will only make the one observation, that English writers on the subject 
constantly use the term concurrence wrongly. When two Festivals meet on the 
same day, it is an occurrence : when the first Vespers of one Festival clash with the 
second Vespers of another, it is a concurrence. 
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II. Semidoubles. 

III. 1. Simples. 2. Commemorations. 

IV. Feriz. 

a. Ferie majores.—Advent, Lent, Ember Days, Rogation 
Monday. 

8. Common Feriz. 

The Paris arrangement is this :— 

I. Annuals.—These are Easter, Pentecost, Christmas Day, 
Assumption, and the Dedication and Patron Saint of each 
church. 

II. Solemns. 

a. Greater Solemns.—<Ascension, Corpus Christi, the Anni- 
versary of the Dedication of each church, Epiphany, the Puri- 
fication, Annunciation and Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
S. Dionysius. 

8. Lesser Solemns.—Circumcision, Trinity Sunday, 8. John 
Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, &c. 

III. Doubles. 

a. Greater Doubles. 

8. Lesser Doubles. 

IV. V. VI. as the Roman II. ITI. IV. 

A great many of the French Breviaries omit the Solemns alto- 
gether, and give greater Annuals and lesser Annuals. So S.Quin- 
tin, Orleans, &c. Some of the most modern, e.g. Versailles, 1828, 
Moulins, 1826, Meaux, 1834, have both greater and lesser 
Annuals, and greater and lesser Solemns. The division of Dijon 
is, Quadruple, Triple, (greater or less,) Double, Semi-double ; 
Simple. In Lisieux it was, greater Annuals, lesser Annuals, 
semi-Annuals; greater Doubles, lesser Doubles, semi-Doubles ; 
Simples. That of Mirepoix had Solemns of the first, second, 
and third orders, Doubles of the first class, &c. Rheims had 
the peculiarity of greater and less semi-Doubles. But it would 
be endless to particularise all these differences ; we will, there- 
fore, only add, that many of the monastic Breviaries, e.g. the 
Carthusian, reckon Festivals thus:—Solemne Capituli, xii. Lec- 
tionum, and iii Lectionum. 

— are also arranged in classes. The Roman division 
is this :— 

I. Greater Sundays. 

1. Of the First Class, which never give way to any Festival. 
First in Advent, First in Lent, Passion, Palm, Easter, Low Sun- 
day, Pentecost, Trinity. 

2. Of the Second Class, which only give way to the Patron 
Saint, or Dedication of a particular church. The rest of Advent 
and Lent, Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, 
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II, Ordinary Sundays. 

The Paris arrangement is the same, except that the greater 
Sundays, or Dominice Privilegiate, are divided into three 
classes—Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima, con- 
stituting a third by themselves. 

The tendency of reforms of the Breviary has been to re-vindi- 
cate to the Sunday its own honours. Thus:—the Benedictine 
Breviary, with an immense number of Doubles, simply com- 
memorates a common Sunday in the event of an occurrence 
with one of them: the Roman does the same, but then ‘it has 
fewer Doubles: while the greater part of the French Breviaries 
allow the Sunday to be superseded by nothing short of a greater 
Double,—and some not even by that unless it be feasted by the 
people. 

It must be remarked that popular reverence paid to a Festival 
does not always exactly tally with ecclesiastical rank. Thus, in 
the diocese of La Rochelle, the Circumcision and S. John Bap- 
tist, which are lesser Solemns, and even All Souls, which is 
only a greater Double, are feasted, while the Festival of S. 
Eutropius, though a greater Solemn, is not. 

We need hardly stay to remind our readers of the mystical 
commemoration of our Lorpb’s sufferings made by the Seven 
Canonical Hours. The old verses give them well; we quote 
the version from the notes of the late translation of Durandus. 


‘At Matins bound, at Prime reviled, condemned to death at Tierce, 
Nailed to the Cross at Sexts, at Nones His Blessed Side they pierce: 
They take Him down at Vesper-tide,—in grave at Compline lay, 

Who thenceforth bids His Church observe her sevenfold hours alway.’ 


And the same idea was expanded in many a medieval 
poem, of which, perhaps, one of the most beautiful is that which 
begins 

‘ Patris sapientia, bonitas divina, 
Deus Homo captus est hora MATUTINA, &c,’ 


We will proceed to the hours themselves, after noticing the 
golden verses which in some of the older Breviaries preceded 
them. 


‘Mens vaga, discursus, et syncopa, sermoque mixtus 
Tollunt canonicas meritum dicentibus horas,’ 


Although, correctly speaking, Vespers are the first office of 
the day, and although the Breviaries usually commence with 
Prime, from which the Psalms also begin their course, we will 
take Matins first. The Officium Nocturnum, Vigilie, Ad Matu- 
tinum, or Matutine, consists of one, two, or three Nocturns, as 
the case may be, and is immediately followed by Lauds. 

Matins are preceded by the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, and 
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the Credo; as are all the other hours except Compline with the 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria. This use, however beautiful, is 
known not to be very ancient ; and was not received with any 
authority into the Roman Church till the Breviary of Cardinal 
Quignon; which, however, added also the Confiteor of the 
Mass. No doubt, however, the practice was widely in use 
as early as the eleventh and twelfth centuries: and in the 
Sarum, York, and Hereford Missals, the Pater Noster is ordered 
to be said secretly before the commencement of the office, 
just as now in the Roman Church. In the Paris Breviary of 
1557, and that of Senlis of the same date, no allusion is made 
to the use. In that of the Fréres Humiliés no notice is taken 
of the Ave Maria and the Creed, but the Pater Noster is pre- 
scribed. The proper commencement of Matins, therefore, is 
with the Versicles and Responses, ‘O Lord, open Thou our 
lips. And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise. O God, 
make speed to save us. O Lord, make haste to help us ;’ the 
Gloria, and the Laus tibi Domine, Rex eterne gloria, in Septua- 
gesima, or Alleluia at other times. 

We would here make one remark on the Gloria, with respect 
to the custom of turning to the East, and bowing when it is 
said. It was the universal custom for the children of the choir 
to do this in all French Cathedrals; but in the beginning of 
the last century, it was remarked as a singularity, that the 
Canons of Notre Dame at Rouen, and the Canon-Counts of 8S. 
John, at Lyons, still retained the practice. The Cluniac rule 
orders turning to the altar at the Gloria, as well as at the Deus 
in adjutorium. The extravagant inclinations practised by some 
of our brethren during both verses show more zeal than 
knowledge ; in fact, at the Sicut erat it was the practice of many 
churches to turn to the west. 

The ninety-fifth Psalm is preceded by the Invitatory, the 
greatest of the minor losses which the English Church has 
sustained. It pitches the key-note to the whole office: it 
directs the worshippers in what light they are at that particular 
time called on to regard Gop; and stamps its own meaning on 
the whole series of Psalms. No one, we imagine, but must 
have felt the lamentable want of this in our own Matins. On 
Christmas-Day, for example, and Good-Friday, the office is 
absolutely the same through sentences, exhortations, confession, 
absolution, versicles, and Venite ; in short, down to the Psalms. 
And on days which have no proper Psalms the case is even 
worse. For instance, on Maundy Thursday and Lady-Day, the 
difference between the Te Deum and the Benedicite, (and that 
is seldom practically observed,) would be the first intimation that 
the days were of different natures. - 
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The Invitatory is divided into two elauses: both are said 
before the Psalm, and at the end of the second, seventh, and 
last verses; the second clause only at the end of the fourth 
and ninth verses. The Gloria is followed, first, by the second, 
and then by both clauses. The Breviary of Cardinal Quignon 
restricted the Invitatory to the beginning and end of the 
Psalms. Deinde sequitur invitatorium tempori seu festo con- 
veniens ; Psalmus, Venite exultemus; in cujus fine duntaxat 
invitatorium repetitur, non autem in medio. 

The ordinary Sunday Invitatory in the Roman Breviary is: 
‘ Let us worship the Lord « our Maker.’ In the four first 
Sundays of Lent: ‘ Let it not be in vain to you to rise early 
before the light, x for the Lord hath promised the crown to 
them that watch.’ On Easter-day: ‘ The Lord is risen indeed, 

* Alleluia.? On the commemoration of Apostles : ‘ The Lord, 
the King of Apostles, *« O come let us worship.’ Soin the com- 
memoration of other Saints: ‘ The Lord, the King of Martyrs,’ 
or ‘ the King of Confessors,’ or ‘ the King of Virgins, « O come 
let us worship.’ In the office of the Dead: ‘The King, to 
Whom all things live, « O come let us worship.’ Quignon’s 
Reform, while it retained the proper invitatories for the comme- 
moration of Saints, made great innovations in those for Sundays. 
For example, in those of Advent: ‘ Lord, we wait for Thy 
Advent * that Thou mayest quickly come, and dissolve the yoke 
of our captivity. How unfavourable a contrast with the 
Roman: ‘ The King, the Lord That is to come, « O come 
let us worship!’ But Quignon, true to his scriptural principle, 
continually inserted texts in this position not in the least cal- 
culated for it. 

The English Breviaries agree pretty closely in their invita- 
tories with the modern Roman. The York, however, in the com- 
memoration of Saints, has great and not happy variations. Thus, 
for one Martyr: ‘ The just shall flourish, planted in the house 
of the Lord; x let us rejoice and be glad in this sacred solemnity.’ 
Of one Confessor: ‘ Oue Gop in Trinity let us faithfully wor- 
ship, x by faith in Whom the Holy Prelate N. beheld God.’ Of 
the invitatories of the older French Breviaries there is little to 
be said; but a few words must be given to those of the Paris 
reform, by way of showing how much the attempt to scrip- 
turalise them has lowered their tone. For example, in the com- 
memoration of Martyrs, instead of the glorious ‘ The Lord, the 
King of Martyrs, « O come let us worship,’—which at once raises 
our thoughts to Him Who is the Martyr of Martyrs and the 
Saint of Saints, assuming His mystical union with His people 
in this as in every other action,—we have mere common matter- 
of-fact statements, that direct our attention to the grace of God 
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rather than to the God of grace, Thus, the new Paris, followed 
by a multitude of others: ‘The God of patience and con- 
solation, « O come let us worship.’ Laon, 8. Quentin, Le 
Mans, Limoges, Rouen, Amiens, Cahors: ‘ Christ, Who giveth 
to the conqueror hidden manna, « O come let us worship.’ 
Bourges, Chalons-sur-Sadne, Nevers: ‘ Ged, Who giveth the 
crown of life to him that is faithful unto death, * O come let us 
worship.’ Dijon, with completely the old spirit, ‘The Lord, 
mighty in battle, * O come let us worship.’ 

It will be worth while, as a curious specimen of this diversity, 
to take the invitatories for an ordinary Sunday. Paris: ‘ The 
Lord Who made us, « O come let us worship.’ Laon, Rheims, 
Cahors, Le Mans: ‘ God, Who hath made us and regenerated 
us *.’ It would be difficult to assign any reason for the omission 
of redemption. Versailles, Chalons-sur-Marne: ‘It is a solemn 
feast unto the Lord «.’ Bourges, Beauvais: most inappro- 
priately: ‘The Lord Who rested on the seventh day and 
sanctified it x.’ Dijon, Liége: ‘ O come x let us sing unto the 
Lord.’ 8S. Quentin, Amiens: ‘ The Lord our God, « O come 
let us worship.’ Bazas, Lombes, Toulouse, Vienne: ‘God, Who 
hath made us and raised us together with Christ *.’ Nevers: 
‘Him That sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever and 
ever x.’ Meaux: ‘Christ Jesus, Whom it behoved in all things 
to be like unto His brethren, that He might be merciful x.’ 
The last is an invitatory clearly at variance with the spirit of 
the festival: appropriate enough to a Friday, but sadly out of 
place on a Sunday. 

The Venite exultemus is said, not from the Vulgate, but in 
the Old Italic version. This Quignon abrogated for that of 
S. Jerome. When the Psalm occurs in the middle of the office, 
however, then it is said from the Vulgate. 

A few words on these two Translations of the Psalms may 
not be out of place. The Old Italic, slightly corrected by 
S. Jerome, was called the Roman use: the new version of 
S. Jerome was introduced by 8. Gregory of Tours into Gaul, 
and thence called the Gallican use. From Gaul it had passed 
into Germany, before the time of Walafrid Strabo. In Spain, 
the Old Italic was retained till the partial abrogation of the 
Mozarabic Rite by 8. Gregory VII. S. Francis, in his Rule, 
orders the Roman Office, except the Psalter. By the time of 
Sixtus IV. the Gallican use had prevailed everywhere, except 
in Rome itself, and the churches within a circle of forty miles. 
Finally, the Gallican edition was made ¢he use of the Latin 
Church by the Council of Trent. But the Clergy of S. Peter’s, 
in spite of the Council, retained the Italic version, and still do 
so. The second volume of the collected works of the Cardinal 
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Thomasius contains a comparison of the two versions, arranged 
in parallel columns. 

We have said that the Venite exultemus follows the responses 
with which Matins open. But the rule of S. Benedict prefixes 
to it the third Psalm. This is retained in the modern Bene- 
dictine and Cluniac Breviaries, as also in the Carthusian. 

The Venite is followed by the hymn, either for the day of the 
week, or proper to the festival, as the case may be. Of the 
hymnology of the Breviary’ we do not now intend to speak, 
and shall therefore pass on to the Psalms. 

At the conclusion of the hymn the first nocturn begins. We 
may, for greater clearness, divide the arrangement of nocturns 
into two great families, which we may call the monastic and the 
secular. We will begin with the latter first, and take the 
Roman as the example. 

On ordinary days, one nocturn only is said. This consists of 
twelve Psalms, recited two and two together under one antiphon, 
and three lessons from Holy Scripture; or, if it be a simple 
festival, the second, or the second and third lessons, are of the 
Saint. 





’ We will, however, for the sake of those who may travel in those French dio- 
ceses which still have proper Breviaries, (though the ultramontane views at present 
prevailing in France are introducing, or reintroducing, the Roman Breviary every- 
where,) give the explanations of the initials attached to the French hymns, 

B.—The Abbé Besnault, Priest of 8. Maurice, Sens, 1726. 

C.—Charles Coffin, Rector of the University of Paris, who died in 1749. 

Commir.—Jean Commire, of the Society of Jesus, died 1702. 

G. or Guiet.—Charles Guiet, of the Society of Jesus, died 1684. 

G. ep. S.— Guillaume du Plessis de Geste, Bishop of Saintes, died 1702. 

H.—Isaac Habert, Doctor of the Sorbonne, 1668. 

R.—Urban Robinet, Vicar-General of Paris, died 1758. 

S. V.—Jean Baptiste Santeuil, the Prince of French Hymnographers, better known 
by his name of Santolius Victorinus, died 1697. His hymns met with the almost 
unanimous admiration of contemporary French critics; one of the best editions 
was published at Paris in 1698. The greater part of the French Breviaries have 
adopted them ;—among the first that did so were those of Orleans, 1693; Lisieux, 
1704; Narbonne, 1709; Meaux, 1713. Bourdaloue even wished that they might 
be received into the Roman Breviary. The criticisms of Commire were those of a 
rival; but the remarks of De la Monnaye, (Menagiana, Ed. 1713, tom. iii. p. 402,) 
give a much juster idea of their merits. For anything like the fervour and 
sternness of the older hymns we must not look; but they were the truly elegant 
productions of a Christian scholar of the age of Louis XIV. We believe that they 
are, from their very faults, more popular among English Churchmen, generally 
speaking, than those of the Roman Breviary. Santeuil has been accused of 
Jansenism ; it would seem causelessly ;—at least, the verse which has been thought 
to imply it is innocent enough,—‘ Inscripta saxo lex vetus Preecepta, non vires 
dabat : Inscripta cordi lex nova Quicquid jubet, dat exequi.’ There are, however, 
some very offensive passages; e.g. of our suffering Lord: ‘ Clamore magno dum 
Patrem Sibi relictus invocat, Cum morte luctantem Deum Non audit Ille, vix 
Pater.’ a contradiction, almost in terms, of the Apostle’s declaration, that ‘ He 
was heard in that He feared.’ 

S. M.—Santolius Maglorianus, or Claude Sainteuil, brother of the above. 
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On semi-double and double Festivals there are three noc- 
turns. The first consists of three Psalms, each under its own 
antiphon, and three lessons from Scripture; the second also 
consists of three Psalms, and three lessons from some sermon, 
generally speaking, on the passage of Scripture which has 
preceded; the third of three Psalms, the beginning of the 
Gospel for the day, and three lessons from a homily upon it ; 
and then, under restrictions which we shall afterwards see, the 
Te Deum. 

But on Sundays, the first nocturn consists of twelve Psalms, 
said four and four under one antiphon; while on the Festivals 
of Easter and Pentecost one nocturn only is said. 

The general arrangement of the Parisian Breviary is the same, 
with the exception that the first nocturn on Sundays is of the 
same length with that on ordinary days ; that semi-doubles have 
only one nocturn ; and that this nocturn, as well in them as in 
simple feasts and ferial days, has nine and not twelve Psalms. 

In the Benedictine breviary, on semi-double and all superior 
festivals, three nocturns are said: the first consists of six 
Psalms, said two and two under one antiphon, if Sunday ;—each 
with its own antiphon, if any other festival ;—and four lessons 
from Scripture: the second, of six Psalms in like manner, and 
four lessons from a homily: the third, of three Canticles from 
the Old Testament, the beginning of the Gospel for the day, 
with four lections by way of commentary on it. 

But on feriz and simple feasts, as also on octave days, though 
semi-voubles, two nocturns are said. The first consists of six 
psalms, under three antiphons; and in the feriz of winter, 
simple festivals, and octave days, three lections ; but in the feriz 
of summer, a short ‘ chapter’? only. The second nocturn 
consists of six Psalms in like manner, and a short chapter. 

The old order, as we learn from Durandus, was that monks 
never said nine lessons, except in Matins for the Dead, and, as 
being of the same kind, on the three last days of Holy Week ; 
but this rule was afterwards departed from. The breviary of 
the Fréres Humiliés (1548) has only nine lections; and a great 
many of the modern reforms, e.g. the Carmelite (1755), the 
Augustinian (1849), the Franciscan (1848), the Gallican con- 
gregation of Augustinians (1778), and that of S. Maur, have all 
the same arrangement. The unreformed Benedictines, however, 
the Cistercians, and (to the last) the Cluniacs, retained the 
twelve lections. The two nocturns are not so easily explained. 
Durandus does not mention them; and the rule of 8. Benedict 
only does so by implication. 

Cardinal Quignon’s reform gives one nocturn of three psalms 
and three lections all the year round. 
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In proceeding to the Psalms, we may remark that the rule 


of S. Benedict, the great normal guide of monastic Breviaries, 
after giving a particular arrangement, concludes thus :'—‘ Ad- 
‘ monishing this before all things, that if by chance the afore- 
‘ said distribution of the Psalms should displease any, let him 
‘ arrange them in some other way, as it shall seem good to him ; 
‘ observing, however, this most carefully, that, in every week, 
‘ the whole Psalter, to the number of CL. Psalms, be sung, and 
‘ be commenced anew in the vigils (Matins) of the Sunday.’ 


The Benedictine arrangement, then, is this :— 














Matins, Lauds. 
Sunday ...... 21. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. || 27. 28. 29. 30. 31. 32.2 || 67. 51. 118. 63. Benedicite. 148. 149. 150. 
Monday ...... 33. 34. 35. 37. 38. || 39. 40. 41. 42. 44.45. = |j_ 51. 5. 35. Song of Isaiah. 148. 149. 150. 

i Tuesday...... 46. 47. 48. 49. 50. 52. || 53. 54. 55. 56.58.59. || 51. 47. 57. S. of Hezekiah. 148. 149. 150. 
Wednesday..| 60. 61. 62. 66. 68. || 69. 70. 71. 72. 73. || 51. 64. 65. S. of Hannah. 148. 149. 150. 
Thursday.....| 74. 75. 77. 78. 79. || 80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 85. ‘|| 50. 88. 90. Song of Moses. 148. 149. 150. 
Friday....++00- 86. 87. 89.93.94. || 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 101. | 50. 76. 92. S. of Habaccuc. 148. 149. 150. 
Saturday...... 102. 103. 104. 105. || 106. 107. 108. 109. f! 50. 153. Song of Moses. 148, 149. 150. 

Prime. Titree. Sexts. Nones. Vespers. Compline. 
Sunday ...... 119. v. 1—32. | 119. v. 32—56. | 119. v. 57—80. |119. v. 80-—105.| 110. 111.112. 110. 

t Monday ...... 1, 2. 6. 119.v.105—128.}119.0.129—153.| 119. v.153—end 114.115.116,117.129 
Tuesday...... 7. 8.9. } 130. 131. 132. 133. 
Wednesday.. 10. 11. 12. 135. 136. 137. 138. 4.90.134 
Thursday ... 13.14.15. | 120.121. 122. | 123. 124. 125. | 126. 127. 128. 139. 140. 141. } 
Friday...ss.00e 16. 17. 18. 142.144.145. v.1—10 

{e. er > v. ie} 
Saturday ..... { ta. 38, } 146. 147. 
































Now, this arrangement is manifestly imperfect, because there 
can be no reason why Monday should be distinguished above 
the other days of the week by proper Tierce, Sexts, and Nones. 
Yet it is retained in the later Benedictine reforms; as, for 
example, in the Cluniac revision, 1696. The Roman Breviary 
removes the inconsistency by making the Psalms of the little 
hours always the same: and a beautiful mystery is discovered 
in this by the ecclesiastical commentators, that whereas in the 
night of this world change and chance prevails, in the immutable 
day of heaven the service of God will ever be one and the same. 

We will now give the Paris arrangement. 





' This is 8. Benedict’s rule ; but he makes, with great naiveté, an exception,— 
‘ Unless by chance, which God forbid, the brethren arise tvo late, and something 
has to be shortened in the responses or lections,—all care, however, should be 
taken that this fall not out so,—but if it shall so happen, he by whose neglect it 
fell out shall worthily satisfy God in the oratory.’ 

2 The Benedictine use here, as always in the third Nocturn, gives three Canti- 
cles from the Old Testament writers under one Antiphon. 
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Matins. Lauds. Prime. Tierce. Sexts. Nones. | Vespers. | Compline. 


110. 111. 
112. 113. | 4, 91. 134. 
114. (115.) 








3 3. 63.70. | 118.119. | 119. 119. 119. ». 
98. poise, | 100. 148. | v. 1-32. | v. 32—80. |v, 80—128, | 128176. 





115. 121. 
104. 105.) 92. 136. 
106. 135. 8.77. | 25.96. | 47.98.99.) 53. 73. — 6.7. 





120. 122. 


15. 19. 7Q.) 24. 85. 97. 
Tuesday 101. 107. 150. 35. 26. 50. 37. 109. 7. 2. 13. 32. 79. 





123. 125. 


9. (= 9. 10.)| 5. 36. 65. 
Wednesday.. 78. 147—part 31. 42. 43. | 21.103. | 82.94. = 11. 14. 16. 





20. 33. 81. 108. 126.138. 
Thursday ...) ¢g."gg. | 147—part . | 27.84. | 23.34. | BO. 92. 145. 12. 39. 





52. 55.59.| 54.71. 129. 139. 
Friday ......./""¢r 69. 146. . | 40.58.| 102. | 22. 140. | 38. 56. 








41. 49. 62. 17.57. 
117. 


128. 132. 
Saturday ....| 64. 75.76. . 129. 45. 149.| 46. 47. 87. * 132.) 51. 86. 
































It is to be understood that those Psalms which in the preceding 
table are in larger characters, are such as are said in two or more 
divisions ; so that the principle of nine at Matins, four, besides 
the canticle, at Lauds, five at Vespers, and three at all the other 
hours, may be constantly observed. It must be confessed that 
the division of some of these Psalms seems rather arbitrary. Thus, 
while the 51st and 88th, each consisting of nearly twenty verses, 
are undivided, the 19th, which has only fifteen, is divided. Thus 
also the first division of the 109th has only four verses. 

The Paris, and, following it, many of the French Breviaries, 
take, so to speak, a theme for the Psalms of each Feria. Thus, 
Monday is occupied with the goodness of God, as displayed in 
the works of Creation: Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, by 
Charity, Hope, and Faith: Friday, by our Lord’s Passion: 
Saturday, by the future glory of the Saints. 

Now, theoretically, nothing could be more excellent than the 
weekly recitation of the Psalms. But, practically, it came to 
pass that, from the fact of all, even semi-double festivals, having 
proper Psalms, a few of them were repeated over and over again, 
and the rest left utterly unsaid. The prefaces to the modern 
Breviaries are full of complaints of this abuse. So Paul Rabus- 
son, or whoever wrote the preface to the Cluniac Reform: ‘ Porro 
* ea Psalmorum servata distributio est, ut singulis hebdomadibus 
‘ omnes percurrantur, in quo et veteris Ecclesiz mos retentus, 
‘ et S. Benedicti sententize obtemperatum’ . . . ‘ In hujus operis 
‘ ordine illud primum intendimus, ut juxta antiquam Ecclesiz 
‘ consuetudinem, plurimorumque Conciliorum decreta, Davidi- 
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‘ cum Psalterium per singulas Hebdomades recitatum foret,’ says 
Bishop De Rochechouart, in his preface to the Evreux Breviary. 
‘ Ut quidam Psalmi,’ complains Bishop Desnos, ‘ per magnam 
‘anni partem vix semel atque iterum recitarentur: nos rem 
‘ gratam facturos existimavimus, si eorum sequeremur exem- 
‘ pla qui Psalmos ita distribuerunt,’ &c. And for this reason, 
amongst others, Gregory XIII. in his bull, Pastoralis Officit 
(1573), forbade—‘ ne scilicet officium majoris partis Feriarum 
anni omitteretur, et Breviarii ordo subverteretur.’ But the 
most remarkable complaint is that of Cardinal Quignon, in the 
preface to his Reform, if we put it in juxta-position with the 
preface to our own Prayer-Book, evidently derived from his ; 
although both lead us a little way from our immediate purpose, 
inasmuch as they touch on the Lections as well as on the 


Psalms. 


CARDINAL QUIGNON. 


‘Et profecto, si quis modum pre- 
candi olim a majoribus institutum 
diligenter considerat, horum omni- 
um ab ipsis habitam rationem mani- 
festo deprehendet. 


‘ Sed factum est nescio quo pacto 
hominum negligentid, ut paullatim 
a sanctissimis illis veterum Patrum 
institutis discederetur. Nam primum 
libri Sacrze Scripture, qui statis anni 
temporibus erant perlegendi, vix- 
dum incepti a precantibus preter- 
mittuntur. Utexemplo esse possunt 
(sic) liber Genesis, qui incipitur in 
Septuagesima, et liber Isaize qui in 
Adventu, quorum vix singula capita 
perlegimus, ac eodem modo cetera 
Veteris Testamenti volumina degus- 
tamus magis quam legimus: nec secus 
accidit in Evangelia et reliquam 
scripturam Novi Testamenti, quorum 
in locum successerunt alia, nec uti- 
litate cum his, nee gravitate, com- 
paranda. 


‘ Accedit tam perplexus ordo, tam- 
que difficilis precandi ratio, ut inter- 
dum paullo minor opera in invenien- 
do ponatur, quam, cum inveneris, in 
legendo.’ 


ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. 


‘ The first origin and ground where- 
of, if a man would search out by the 
ancient Fathers, he shall find that the 
same was not ordained but of a good 
purpose, and for a great advancement 
of godliness. 


‘ That commonly when any book 
of the Bible was begun, after three 
or four chapters were read out, all 
the rest were unread, And in this 
sort the book of Isaiah was begun in 
Advent, and the book of Genesis in 
Septuagesima; but they were only 
begun, and never read through: after 
like sort were other books of holy 
Scripture used. 


‘This godly and decent order of 
the Fathers hath been so altered 
and neglected, by planting in uncer- 
tain stories and legends .. .. 

* Moreover, the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie, and 
the manifold changings of the service, 
was the cause, that to turn the book 
only was so hard and intricate a 
matter, that many times there was 
more business to find out what should 
be read, than to read it when it was 
found out.’ 
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There is some truth in the above remarks: but the Reform 
was carried too far in Quignon’s Breviary, and to such an extent 
in our own as almost to destroy the beauty and appropriateness 
of our hours. There is surely a wide difference between scarcely 
ever having the ferial office, as in the ante-Tridentine books, 
and only having six exceptions from it, as in our own Church. 
No ritual scholar but must feel the glaring impropriety of car- 
rying the week-day Psalms into Maundy Thursday, Easter 
Eve, the Epiphany, &c.—of having, in a season of deep humilia- 
tion, a Psalm of praise and jubilee ; of a penitential Psalm on a 
high festival. We shall have more to say on this subject when 
we come to the Lections. 

While on the subject of the Psalms, we may give the follow- 
ing verses as to the tones, which are equally ingenious and con- 
venient. They occur in many old Breviaries: we copy from 
that of S. Remy of Rheims (1557). 

Versus tonos declarantes. 


Pri. re, la: Se. re, fa: Ter. mi, fa: Quart. quoque mi, la: 
Quint. fa, fa: Seat. fa, la: Sept. ut, sol: Oct. tenet ut, fa. 


Psalmorum mediationes. 
La, la, la dat Primus, Sextusque :' fa, sol, fa Secundus, 
Tertius, Octavus : ter fa post sol dabo Jerno: 
La mutat per re Quart. et post vult dare mi, re. 
Septimus in sol, re dabit, et post dat fa, mi, re, mi, 

The Psalms naturally lead us to the Antiphons. This most 
beautiful invention pitches the key-note of the Psalm (as the 
invitatory of the office); and points out in which of its mystical 
senses it is at that time to be recited. Thus, for example, the 
65th Psalm is, in the Benedictine Breviary, recited in the ferial 
office for Lauds on Wednesday ; the antiphon then is, ‘ Thou, 
O God, art praised in Sion.’ It is also said in the office of 
the Dead; and in this case we have the antiphon, ‘ Hear my 
prayer; unto Thee shall all flesh come ;’ where the reference is 
manifestly to the resurrection of the dead. Thus the 46th is 
said at Matins on Tuesday, with the antiphon, ‘ A very present 
help in trouble.’ It is recited in the Commemoration of a 
Virgin, under the antiphon, ‘ God is in the midst of her, there- 
fore shall she not be removed.’ We will now give some ex- 
amples of the general arrangement of antiphons. 

Here are those at Matins on Easter Day, from the York and 
Salisbury Breviaries, which are here the same as the modern 
Roman. 


* Nocturn.—I am that I am, and my counsel is not with the wicked, but 
my delight is in the law of the Lord: Alleluia. (Psalm 1.)—I asked my 





1 That is, the mediation of the First and Sixth is, according to this rule, mono- 
tenic. The exquisite beauty of such an arrangement of the First, in Mr. Helmore’s 
137th Psalm, will probably recur to our readers, 
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Father, Alleluia: and he gave me the Gentiles to my heritage: Alleluia. 
(Psalm 2.)—I laid me down and slept, and rose up again. Alleluia, Alle- 
luia, (Psalm 3.)’ 


From the modern Paris :— 


© Nocturn.—God hath fulfilled his promise, raising up his Son Jesus, as it 
is written in the Second Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee: Alleluia. (Psalm 2.)—In that God raised Him from the dead, now no 
more to return to corruption, he saith on this wise, Thou wilt not suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption: Alleluia. (Psa/m 16.)—Him, delivered 
up by the appointed counsel and foreknowledge of God, God raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death, because it was impossible that He should 
be holden of them: Alleluia. (Psalm 30.)’ 


No doubt the dove-tailing of the Old and New Testament, in 
the Paris Breviary, is, as we shall more than once have occasion 
to observe, ingenious to the last degree. One cannot, however, 
but sometimes feel that the effect is rather too much like a 
theological lesson, to be always beautiful as a devotion of 
praise. 

The Paris Breviary is followed in its Antiphons by most of 
those of the French. Here, however, is an exception for Easter 
Day, from the Breviary of S. Quintin :— 

‘ Nocturn.—I laid me down, &c. (Psalm 3.)—Thou hast shewed me the 
way of life: thou hast filled me with the joy of thy presence: Alleluia. 


(Psalm 16)—Thou hast turned my mourning into joy ; thou hast put off my 
sackcloth, and girded me with gladness: Alleluia. (Psalm 28.)’ 


The Benedictine Breviary, though containing three Nocturns 
on Easter Day, has but three Antiphons. They are these :-— 

‘1. Nocturn.—I am that I am, &c. (Psalms 1, 2, 8, 16, 24, 28.) 

‘2, Nocturn.—The earth trembled, and was still, when God arose to judge- 
ment: Alleluia. (Psalms 30, 64, 66, 76, 88, 108.) 

‘3. Nocturn.—Fear not ye: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, Which was cru- 
cified. He is risen; He is not here: Alleluia. (Song of Isaiah, lxiii. 1—5 ; 
Song of Hosea, vi. 1—6; Song of Zephaniah, iii. 8—13.)’ 

The Antiphons of the Salisbury Breviary are frequently in 
verse. Thus, those of the first nocturn in the Sundays from 
Trinity to Advent are ; 

‘ Pro fidei meritis vocitatur jure beatus 
Legem qui Domini meditatur nocte dieque.’ 
Followed, of course, by the first Psalm. 


‘ Nature Genitor conserva morte redemptos, 
Facque tuo dignos servitio famulos.’ 
And— 
‘ Pectora nostra tibi tu conditor orbis adure, 
Igne pio purgans, atque cremando probans.’ 


The need felt of Antiphons, which, not being entirely or 


always taken from holy Scripture, may more definitely express 
NO. LXX.—N.S. X 
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what they are intended to signify, is curiously shown by the 
devices sometimes adopted to point out, irrespectively of them, 
in what mystical sense the Psalm for the time being is to be 
taken. Thus, in the Breviary of Bazas, at the first Nocturn of 
the Feast of the Conception, we have the following :—‘ Ps. Celi 
‘enarrant. Calum, Apostoli; Sol, Christus; Lex, Evangelium. 
‘Ps. Eructavit cor meum. Christus, Rex; Regina, Virgo 
‘ Mater ;” &c. &e. 

The manner in which Antiphons are said, in the Breviary, is 
as follows. In double Festivals the Antiphons are doubled, i.e. 
said whole, both before and after their Psalm, at Matins, Lauds, 
and Vespers; on other days they are not doubled, i.e. the first 
words only are said at the beginning, but the whole at the end. 
And thus much of Antiphons. 

The assistance given by Antiphons to the mystical explana- 
tion of the Psalm for that time, is still further explained by the 
farced Kyries, Epistles, &c., which, in medieval times, were so 
much in use. We give an example of the former from a Lyon 
edition of the Missal of Pope Paul III., where we have this :— 


‘ Sequuntur queedam devota verba super Kyrie eleison, Sanctus, et Agnus 
Dei, ibi ob pascendam nonnullorum Sacerdotum devotionem posita, que, 
licet non sint de Ordinario R. E., tamen in certis missis ibidem annotatis 
licite dicende.’ 


This is one. 


‘ Kyrie cunctipotens genitor Deus omnicreator—e/eison. 
Fons et origo boni, pia luxque perennis—eleison ; 
Sanctificet pietas tua nos bone Rector,—eleison. 

Christe Dei splendor, virtus Patrisque Sophia—eleison ; 
Plasmatis humani sator, lapsi reparator—eleison ; + 

Ne tua damnetur Jesu factura, eleison. 

Kyrie, amborum spiramen nexus amorque—eleison ; 
Purgator culpe, venie largitor opime—eleison ; 
Offensas dele, sacro nos numine reple—eleison.’ 


The insertions are called Tropes. They continued in use in 
Sicily till the middle of the last century, and may do so now. 

Farced Epistles are still more curious. There is one pub- 
lished by M. Edelestand du Meril, from a MS. at Sens, of the 
thirteenth century. We may imitate it thus, not a whit exag- 
gerating its rudeness :— 


‘ The Church shall raise her voice to sing The glory of the Heavenly King: 
And in the praise of John be said The Epistle that shall now be read. From 
the Wisdom of Solomon. Attend, ye faithful, every one! The Holy Ghost 
proclaimed of old This lection to the chosen fold. 

‘ He that feareth the Lord, will do good: 

‘ And when this evil life is past, Receive the King’s reward at last. 

‘And he that hath knowledge of the law shall obtain her, and as a 
mother shall she meet him: 
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‘ For He is full of love and grace, And mercy guards His dwelling-place, And 
glory shines around His face. 

‘ With the bread of understanding shall she feed him: 

‘ While he alone among the rest, Rectlined on God the Saviour’s breast. 

‘ And give him the water of wisdom to drink : 

‘ That so this river might arise, And flow abroad from Paradise, That wisdom 


to the world supplies. 
‘ He shall be stayed upon her, and shall not be moved; and shall rely 


upon her, and shall not be confounded. 
‘ That, placed on Syon’s glorious height, His virtues thence might glitter bright. 
‘ She shall exalt him above his neighbours : 
‘ And him beside the Judge shall place, When He shall come to doom our race. 
‘ In the midst of the congregation he opened his mouth : 
‘ And taught the Evangelic lore Of mysteries unknown before. 
‘ And she filled him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding : 
* That he, like Eagle soaring high, Might view the Sun with unmoved eye,’ &c. &c. 


It is not wonderful that these farced Epistles from doggrel 
should have degenerated into ribaldry, and left a trace of their 
name in the modern farce. 

The Nocturns end with a verse and response, as in the 

Commemoration of Apostles, Roman Breviary. ‘ V. Thou shalt 
make them princes over all the earth. R. They shall remem- 
ber thy name, O Lord.’—On Passion Sunday: ‘ V. Deliver my 
soul from the sword. R. My darling from the power of the 
dog.’ 
In several Breviaries, however, there is a double verse and 
response ; the one preceding, the other following, the Lorn’s 
Prayer. The former is called the Versus Puerorum ; the latter, 
the Versus Sacerdotalis. This occurs, for instance, in the Moulins 
and Liége Breviaries. Thus, in the former, we have, on an 
ordinary Sunday, after the concluding Antiphon of the first 
Nocturn: ‘ V. Puerorum. Memor fui nocte nominis tui, Domine. 
R. Et custodivi legem tuam.’ Then the Pater Noster, and 
then—‘ V. Sacerdotalis. Media nocte surgebam. R. Ad confi- 
tendum tibi.’ 

The Lorp’s Prayer is then said ; and after the ‘ V. And lead 
us not into temptation. R. But deliver us from evil,’ the 
Priest gives the Absolution. These slightly vary. The Roman 
rule is this :—At the first Nocturn, and on Monday and Thurs- 
day (for in the Ferial office there is, of course, only one Abso- 
lution), ‘ Hear, Lord Jesus Christ, the prayers of Thy servants, 
and have mercy on us: Who with the Father,’ &c. In the 
second Nocturn, and on Tuesday and Friday: ‘ His piety and 
loving-kindness help us: Who with the Father,’ &c. In the 
third, and on Thursday and Saturday: ‘ From the chains of our 
sins, the Almighty and merciful Lord absolve us.’ 

The Absolutions, in the Gallican Breviaries, are taken from 
holy Scripture, according to the principles of that Reform, and 

x2 
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have thereby lost much of their original and distinctive character. 
Thus, the Paris has :—First Absolution. ‘ God open your heart to 
His law, and to His precepts, and grant unto you all a heart that 
ye may fear Him.’ (2 Maccab.i.3.) Second Absolution. ‘Our 
God incline our hearts to Him, that we may keep His command- 
ments.’ (1 Kings viii. 58.) Third Absolution. ‘God remember 
His covenant which He hath spoken, and hear your prayers.’ 
(2 Maccab.i. 4.) The poverty of this arrangement is self-evident. 

The Absolutions, we should say, do not exist at all in many 
Breviaries. This was the case in the Salisbury and York ; so, 
among modern French Rituals, in the Bourges. It is, in the 
Cluniac Reform, called the Benediction ; as there are no proper 
benedictions in that office. To these we next proceed. 

After the V. ‘ Jube, Domine, benedicere,’ before each lection, 
how few or many soever in number, a benediction is said. 

Their fullest form is, of course, where there are four lections 
to each nocturn. Those in the Benedictine are as follows :— 

I, Noct, 1. Benedictione perpetua benedicat nos Pater eternus. 

. Unigenitus Dei Filius nos benedicere et adjuvare dignetur. 
. Spiritus Sancti gratia illuminet sensus et corda nostra. 
. In unitate Sancti Spiritus benedicat nos Pater et Filius. 
Deus Pater omnipotens sit nobis propitius et clemens. 
. Christus perpetuz det nobis gaudia vite. 
. lgnem sui amoris accendat Deus in cordibus nostris. 
. Acunctis vitiis et peccatis absolvat nos virtus Sancte 
Trinitatis. 
III, Noct, 9. [Which, as we shall see, precedes the Gospel. ] 
Evangelica lectio sit nobis salus et protectio. 
10. Ille nos benedicat, qui sine fine vivit et regnat. 
11. Divinum auxilium maneat semper nobiscum. 
12. Ad Societatem civium supernorum perducat nos Rex An- 
gelorum.’ 

But, if the office be of a Saint of twelve lections, the 11th 
benediction is—‘ Cujus festum colimus, ipse intercedat pro 
nobis ad Dominum.’ And if, for the twelfth lection, a part of 
another Gospel, with the homily, be read, the 12th is, ‘ Per 
Evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta.’ 

The modern Roman agrees with the above, except that, of 
course, the 4th, 8th, and 12th of the benedictions are omitted. 

The Salisbury has the 1st, 2d, and 3d, as above ; the 4th, ‘Om- 
nipotens Dominus sua gratif nos benedicat;’ the 5th, ‘ Christus, 
perpetue,’ &c.; the 6th, ‘ Intus et exterius purget nos Spiritus 
almus.’ The 7th, that is, the one at the commencement of the 
third nocturn, differed according to the Gospel. If it were from 
S. Mark, ‘Evangelicis armis muniat nos conditor orbis ;’ if from 
S. Matthew, ‘ Evangelica lectio,’ &c.; if from S. Luke, ‘ Per 
Evangelica,’ &c.; if from S. John, ‘Fons Evangelii repleat nos 
dogmate ceeli.’ The 8th, ‘ Divinum auxilium,’ &c. ; the 9th, ‘ Ad 
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Societatem,’ &c. There are a great number of Proper Bene- 
dictions in Festivals of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The Paris, and, following it, the other French Breviaries, 
have substituted, as is their wont, Scriptural benedictions, 
e.g. 1. ‘God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, give unto us the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Him;’ 2. ‘The Son of God give us an 
understanding, that we may know the true God;’ 3. ‘ May 
the love of God be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

We now come to the Lections ; and we will commence with 
the Benedictine Ritual. 

To begin with a general outline of the scheme. In a festival 
that has twelve lections, the four first are from Holy Scripture ; 
the four next contain the commentary of some Father on the pas- 
sage that has been already read; or, in the case of a Saint with 
Proper Lessons, contain his life. The third nocturn commences 
with a few lines from the Gospel of the day, followed by ef 
religua ; then four lections from a Commentary on that; and 
after the Te Deum, the Gospel itself. Of course there are 
exceptions ; and the Tenedre service, and Matins of the Dead, 
are quite anomalous. In a festival of three lections, they are 
sometimes from Scripture, sometimes from a homily on Scrip- 
ture. Sometimes the first is from Scripture, and the two others 
from the life of a Saint. 

With one or two slight exceptions, the Roman Breviary, mu- 
tatis mutandis, as to the number of lessons, agrees with the 
Benedictine. 

The Paris Breviary principally differs in not making (at least 
as a general rule) the lections of the second nocturn a com- 
mentary on those of the first. 

Cardinal Quignon’s Reform—which always has three Lessons 
only—gave the first from the Old Testament ; the second from 
the New; the third either from the Saint of the day, or, if there 
were no Proper Lesson for that, a lection from the Epistles or 
Acts of the Apostles, as given from the Calendar. 

We must now say something as to the manner in which the 
various books of holy Scripture are read. For this purpose, we 
will take the Benedictine Breviary, as the most difficult, noting 
its most remarkable differences from the Roman or Paris. 

Commencing with Advent, that order begins the first chapter 
of Isaiah on its first Sunday, and reads detached lections here 
and there, right through the book, till Christmas Eve. On 
Christmas Eve itself, the Gospel (S. Matth. i. 18—21,) and the 
Commentary, in three Lections (the Festival being simple), 
from S. Jerome. On Christmas Day, four lections from 
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separate parts of Isaiah; four from the first sermon of S. Leo, 
on the Nativity ; and, in the third nocturn, which is anomalous, 
the commencement of four Gospels, one in each lection, with the 
respective comments of the four Western Doctors, Down to 
the octave of the Epiphany, the Lessons are for the most part 
proper, either of the Festivals, or of the octaves. On the First 
Sunday after Epiphany, the First Epistle to the Corinthians is 
begun, and selected portions read through in the week. On the 
Second Sunday, the Second Epistle is commenced, and read in 
like manner. On the Third Sunday, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, the select portions of which are finished on the Tuesday. 
On the Wednesday, that to the Ephesians is begun, and finished 
on Saturday. The Epistle to the Philippians is begun on the 
Fourth Sunday, that to the Colossians on Tuesday ; the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians on Thursday; the Second to the 
Thessalonians on Saturday. On the Fifth Sunday, the First 
Epistle to Timothy; on the Tuesday, the Second to Timothy ; 
on the Thursday, that to Titus; on the Saturday, that to 
Philemon. On the Sixth Sunday, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is continued in that week. 

On Septuagesima Sunday they commence Genesis, which is 
read pretty nearly in course, till Shrove Tuesday, which has part 
of the fourteenth chapter.’ 

On the week-days of Lent,? Gospels are read, with commen- 
taries from the Fathers; the Gospels are principally from 
S. Matthew, till the beginning of the fourth week ; then prin- 
cipally from 8S. John (though also from 8. Luke), till Palm 
Sunday. As for the Sundays, the first has its lections from 
2 Cor. vi. and vii., on repentance and its fruits; the second, 
from Gen. xxvii.,* Esau’s finding no place for repentance ; the 
third, Gen. xxxvii., the story of Joseph’s mission to his 
brethren. Why this is selected,— presently ; Durandus’s reason 
is not very satisfactory: ‘This is the sixth Sunday from Sep- 
‘tuagesima, and our Lord was crucified on the sixth day of the 
‘ week, wherefore mention is made of the Passion of the Lord, 
‘ which is signified by Joseph.’ On the fourth Sunday, Moses’ 
mission to save the Israelites, the lections being from Exod. iii. 
On Passion Sunday, the mission of Jeremiah (Jer.i.): the 
reference of all these lections clearly being to Him Whose 





1 The Paris here, as always, partly by the superior length of its lessons, partly 
by its principle of abstracting the whole, rather than giving at continuous length 
part, of a book, has advanced much further, namely, to the twenty-fifth chapter. 

2 In the week-days of Lent, till Passion Sunday, the two first lections of the 
Paris Breviary are from the rest of Genesis; a few chapters from the other books 
of Moses; from Joshua; Judges, and Ruth; in Passion Week, from Jeremiah. 

3 This and the following Sundays, till Passion Sunday, have, in the Paris Bre- 
viary, their lections merely in the due course of the ferial reading. 
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mission to save lost man the Church is immediately about to 
celebrate. We now come to Holy Week. The lections on 
Palm Sunday are from Jeremiah, as also on the Monday,! 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. On the Thursday, when the double 
office begins (though but three lessons in each Nocturn), the 
three first are from Lamentations; the three next from 
S. Augustine’s Commentary’ on the Fifty-fifth Psalm; the three 
last, the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, from the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. On Good Friday and Easter Eve the three 
first lessons are from the Lamentations; the three next from 
S. Augustine’s Commentary*® on the Sixty-third Psalm; the 
three last from the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the octave of 
Easter, Paschal gospels‘ are read, with commentaries. On the 
week-days, from Low Sunday till Ascension, there is merely a 
brief lection (Hos. vi. 1, 2) repeated daily. In the second 
Sunday after Easter, the lection is from the first (thirteenth in 
the Roman) chapter of the Acts of the Apostles; on the third, 
from the beginning of the Revelations; on the fourth, from the 
beginning of S. James’s Epistle; on the fifth, from the begin- 
ning of the First Epistle of 8. Peter. Ascension Day and its 
octave have Gospels and their commentaries proper for the 
season ; the Sunday, however, has its lections from the First 
Epistle of 8. John; the octave day, from Ephes. iv. ‘ Where- 
fore he saith, when He ascended up on high,’ &c.; and the 
Friday after the octave, from the second and third Epistles of 
S. John and 8S. Jude; the Roman has the third Epistle of 
S. John only, and entire. Pentecost, and its octave, have, of 
course, proper lessons for the solemnity. Trinity Sunday has 
its four first lections from Isaiah’s vision, with reference to the 
Trisagion of the angels; (in the Paris the lections of the first 
Nocturn are from 1 Sam. i.,° the old lesson for the first Sunday 
after Pentecost) ; the four next from the Treatise of S. Fulgen- 
tius to Peter, on Faith ; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, from a 
Homily of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, read by way of commentary 





' On these three days, in the Paris Breviary, as all through Lent, the third lec- 
tion is from a Commentary on the Gospel. 

? Paris, from 8S. Chrysostom’s Sermon on the Betrayal. 

3 Paris, as before, from 8. Chrysostom. 

4 In the Paris Breviary, during the octave of Easter, the three lections are—1, 
pas the Acts; 2, a passage from the Fathers; 3, a Paschal Gospel, with its 

omily. 

5 In the Roman Breviary, in the weeks that follow the first and second Sundays 
after Easter, the Acts are read; in that succeeding the third Sunday, the Reve- 
lation is continued ; in those following the fourth and fifth Sundays, the Epistles 
of S. James and one of S. Peter respectively. 

6*Sumus,’ says Durandus, ‘in vid veniendi ad Patriam. Sed quia hostes ha- 
bemus prius quam illic perveniamus, sc. carnem, mundum, et diabolum, ideo 
legitur de Libris Regum, in quibus agitur de bellis et de victoriis.’ 
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on the commission of our LorD to his Disciples to baptize in the 
name of the Farner, of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost; 
while the twelfth is the Gospel for the old first Sunday after 
Pentecost, before the institution of the festival of the TRINITY, 
‘ Be ye therefore merciful,’ &c., with the Commentary of S. Au- 
gustine thereon. 

After Trinity, till the beginning of November, with the 
exception of the octave of Corpus Christi, there are no proper 
lessons for the ferial office,’ but merely a short chapter at the 
end of the first Nocturn, which varies with the day of the 
week. 

After the Sunday in the octave of Corpus Christi, the Sun- 
days are thus arranged :’—there may be eleven Sundays be- 
tween Pentecost and the Sunday nearest to the first of August; 
for these, eleven lections are provided, from the books of Samuel 
and Kings. From the first Sunday in August (i.e. the Sunday 
nearest to the first day of August) the eight first lessons are 
given from the Sunday in the month, while the last four, namely, 
the Gospel and its commentary, are, as usual, for the Sunday, de 
Tempore. An example will make this plainer. The eleventh of 
August is this present year on a Sunday ; for the first eight les- 
sons, then, take those of the second Sunday in August ; those 
of the first nocturn, from Ecclesiastes; those of the second, 
from the Sermon of 8. Chrysostom against concubinage ; for 
the four last lessons, we turn to those of the eleventh Sunday 
after Pentecost, the Gospel of the deaf and dumb man, and 
S. Gregory’s remarks thereon in his Commentary on Ezekiel. 

In August, September, and October, five Sundays are given 
respectively. In that time we have lections from Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Job, Tobiah, Judith, 
Esther, Maccabees. 

With November, the ferial lessons are resumed ; the inten- 
tion of this being, according to S. Benedict’s rule, that the 
increasing length of the winter nights gives the greater time 
for Nocturns. In the three first weeks of November, Ezekiel 
and Daniel are read ; in the two last, the Minor Prophets ; and 
thus we again come to Advent. 

A remark here may not be out of place. By the winter and 
summer arrangement of S. Benedict, we see clearly how great 
a point he made of the hours being said at the canonical time, 





1 In the Roman Breviary the lections of the week are continued from those of 
the Sundays, else the arrangement is nearly the same. 

2 In the Paris Breviary there is no distinction between the Sundays of the 
month and the Sundays after Pentecost; but the whole series runs on, as in our 
own Prayer Book. The books of Samuel and of Kings are read up to the ninth 
Sunday after Pentecost, and then Proverbs are commenced. 
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and not by anticipation. It was his intention that Lauds should 
always begin at break of day ; and we have before seen that, if 
the convent were late in beginning Matins, they were rather to 
omit lessons and responses than violate this rule. Now, it need 
hardly be said, Matins are oftener than not recited on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. The French Breviaries give the following 
table ; (the hours slightly differ :| —Dec. 1, Matins may be begun 
at 2p.M.; Nov. 1, Jan. 12, 2°15; Oct. 20, Feb. 4, 2°30; Oct. 3, 
Feb. 22, 2°45; Sept. 16, March 10, 3; Aug. 30, March 27, 
3°15; Aug. 12, April 18, 3:30; July 21, May 1, 3-45; 
May 22, 4. 

From the most abstruse, we come to the easiest of the 
arrangements of lections, that of Quignon. 

The weeks from Advent follow each other in regular course ; 
the first lesson being invariably from the Old Testament, the 
second, from the New ; the third, where there is a festival with 
proper lessons, is of that; where there is not, it is taken from a 
calendar given at the beginning of the Breviary, of which we 
print a specimen, as undoubtedly the germ of our own :— 


APRILIS HABET Dies XXX. 


Festa et alia tertie Lectiones. 
Fol. 


g Calendis.1. Ex Epist. ad Ephes. Paulus Apost. . . . 90 
a iiij Non. 2. Ex Epist.ad Ephes. Et voscum .,... 91 
6 iij Non. 3. Ex Epist. ad Ephes. Hujusrei. . . . . . eodem. 
e Prid. Non. 4. Isidorus Episcopus Confessor, . . . . « 346 
d Non. 5, Ex Epist.ad Ephes. Obsecroitaque . . . . 92 
e viij Id.6. Xystus Papa Martyr. . . . . «© . + « »« 346 
f vij Id. 7. Ex Epist.ad Ephes. Renovamini. . .. . 91 


The reference to the folio points to the place where the por- 
tion of Scripture in question, here to be read as the third 
lesson, is elsewhere to be found as the second. The Acts and 
Epistles are read entirely through twice in the year; the Gos- 
pels once ; and a considerable part of the Old Testament once. 
How clearly our arrangement was taken from this, it is needless 
to remark. 

Before we proceed, we will make a few observations on the 
general principle of Lessons, as enunciated in the various Bre- 
viaries we have been considering, and in our own Prayer-Book. 

And, firstly :—No one doubts that our people hear a great 
deal more of Holy Scripture in the course of the year than those 
of the Roman Church ; but some grave considerations will arise 
for the discussion of the future National Council of the English 
Church. 

1, It is absolutely certain that no uneducated, and not many 
educated persons, can understand half of the Old Testament 
lessons of our Church. ‘Take, for example, the prophets from 
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Jeremiah, which occupy from the 17th of July to the 27th of 
September, how many chapters are, and must be, an utter 
mystery to an ordinary congregation! How many to how many 
priests! So again of the Epistles; where not only is the 
obscurity so great, but where there is considerable danger lest 
they that are unlearned and unstable should wrest them to 
their own destruction. Do we therefore say that such lections 
need be unprofitable to the hearers? Gop forbid! But we 
say that they can only be profitable by virtue of a kind of opus 
operatum. The hearer comes in faith, believing that it will do 
him good to hear a certain amount of Scripture; and no 
doubt Gop will have respect to the faith, and increase that 
man’s goodness in proportion to it; but not by any inherent 
virtue of the portion read. Mr. Monro, in his Parochial Work, 
speaks of the cottager sitting down on a Sunday afternoon to 
‘read his Bible,’ and pitching, very likely, on the genealogies 
of the Chronicles, or the visions of the Apocalypse. We think 
he hardly does justice to the good which the poor man is 
likely to obtain in such a way; but, if he does not obtain any 
good, it certainly follows that many of our lessons are wholly 
useless. And it is inconsistent enough, on the one hand, to con- 
demn wholesale the use of one tongue ‘ not understanded of the 
people,’ and, on the other, to make such a large portion of the 
service consist of a language (namely, that of Scripture prophecy 
and argument) almost equally unintelligible to them. 

For, 2, the English Church has deprived herself of the helps 
which Rome gives to an intelligent reading of Scripture history, 
by rejecting all comments. Does it not stand to reason that a 
few verses, rightly understood by means of a plain explanation, 
would be more likely to affect the heart than chapter after 
chapter, which (like the ‘ thorough-paced doctrine’ which had 
nearly got Bishop Sprat into trouble) go in at one ear and out 
at the other ? 

And, 3, in order to make room for this vast portion of obscure 
passages, how do we treat those which are most likely to do 
good—those which are all in all—those on which our salvation 
hangs? How do we treat the words and actions—the miracles 
and parables of our LoRD? We heap a series of them together, 
giving the mind no time to dwell on any; presenting them in a 
confused mass, at unnecessary length, and in distracting variety. 
Yet some who praise the triple repetition of the New Testament 
in the course of the year, would be the first to sneer at the 
remark of S. Dominic Loricatus (if our hagiology is not at 
fault), who, on one occasion observed to a friend, that he never 
before remembered to have spent so profitable a day,—he had 
eight times recited the Psalter, whereas never before could he 
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get through it so many. We cannot see so much difference be- 
tween the two principles. 

4. Again; the dislocation of sense, by adopting the capitular 
division, must painfully jar on the feelings of religious people. 
What can be well worse, for example, than to leave off in the 
middle of our Lord’s Passion, go to something quite different— 
the prayers for the Parliament, for instance—and then begin it 
again ? 

5. The length—as mere length—of the lessons, is not un- 
frequently objectionable ; even the shorter portions of other 
Breviaries are broken up by the beautiful responses, of which 
more presently. 

In one particular, however, Cardinal Quignon’s lections are 
inferior to our own; it is, that the greatest festivals of saints 
have no commemoration in the way of lections, except the third 
lesson, which the minor festivals share equally with them. For 
example, in the present year: the first lesson for 8S. John Bap- 
tist (falling, as it does, on the Monday following the fourth 
Sunday after Trinity) is Deut. xix. 14 to xx. 10; the second, 
Acts xxi. 1—19. The scriptural history, in such cases, is min- 
gled together and abbreviated in the oddest manner possible. 

We do not, however, mean for a moment to deny the great 
necessity there was for a reform in the lections for the festivals of 
saints. Here, in the modern Roman Breviary, as we have seen, 
those of the second Nocturn only contain the legend (if we 
except the cases of a double commemoration, where the ninth 
lection also embraces it) ; but, in the English Breviaries, where 
there were nine lections on a saint’s festival, all of them were 
filled with the legend of the saint. We have heard English 
Roman Catholics lament the ultramontane tendency which has 
deprived them of their own uses, and imposed a foreign Breviary 
upon them. And we entirely sympathise with them; only, if 
ever they can re-obtain the Salisbury Breviary, they may rest 
well assured that i/s lections will need, what the Roman have 
received, a scrutinizing reform. And the case was the same, 
more or less, with all the unreformed Breviaries. In the Bre- 
viarium secundum usum percelebris archicenobii divi Remigii Re- 
mensis nunc primum typis excussum (sic) Parisiis, 1549, (where 
there are twelve lections,) eight of them are of the Saint, four 
of the Gospel and Homily. In the Paris Breviary (1557), all 
nine are of the Saint ; and examples might be easily multiplied. 
The Breviary of the Fratres Humiliati (Rome, 1548) agrees 
with the arrangement of that of Rheims. But now, all the 
reforms, both secular and religious (so far as we are aware), have 
adopted, more or less closely, the arrangement of the Roman. 

The division of the Meaux Breviary is almost unique. Here 
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there is no Proprium de Tempore, except for Sundays; but the 
days, whether festivals or not, follow each other regularly all 
through the year, except during Septuagesima. Thus, for 
example :— 

‘ Oct, 19. SS, Saviniani, Potentiani, et Sociorum, MM. Duplex minus,— 
Lect. 1, Zephan. i. 1—9 (in ferial course). Lect. 2, 3. The Legend of the SS. 
Oct. 20. De Feria.—Lect. 1. Zeph. i. 10 to end. Lect. 2, cap. ii. 8—11. 
Lect. 3, cap. iii. 1—7. Oct. 21. S, Hilarionis Abbat. Simplex.—Lect. 1, 
Hag. i. 1—8. Lect. 2, cap.i. 14. Lect.3. The Legend. Oct. 22. S, Celinia, 
V. and Patroness of Meaux.—Solemne Minus. 1 Noct. Lect. 1. Zach. i. 1—16 
(part). Lect. 2. Zech. ii. 1—5. Lect. 3. Zech. vi. 11. 2 Noct. Lect. 1. The 
Legend. Lect.2. From S. Cyprian de habitu Virginum. Lect. 3. From 
Pseudo Chrysostom on S, Thecla. 3 Noct. Lect. 7, 8. From S. Augustine's 
Sermon on the Ten Virgins, Lect. 9. S, Matt xix. 12, and S. Chrysostom 
thereon.’ 


This Breviary, and this only, therefore, agrees with the English 
Prayer Book, in appointing Scripture lessons according to the 
days of the year (as Quignon’s did the third lessons on feriz). 

Each lection is closed by But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon 
us, from the reader; and Thanks be to God, as the response. 
But, on the three last days of Holy Week, the three first lec- 
tions (which are, as we have seen, from Jeremiah) are ter- 
minated by, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, return to the Lord thy God, 
without response. In the Paris Breviary, during Advent, the 
three first lessons (from Isaiah) are followed by, Thus saith the 
Lord God: Return unto me, and ye shall be saved. 

We have now arrived at one of the most beautiful parts of the 
Breviary—the responses that follow each lesson. 

The response is divided into two parts—the beginning, and 
the reclamation; which are separated from each other by an 
asterisk, and of which the reclamation is repeated after the 
verse: e.g. after the fifth lection on the Festival of the name of 
Jesus :— 


‘ R. Let them give thanks unto Thy name. * Forit is great, wonderful, 
and terrible. V. Some put their trust in chariots, and some in horses : 
but we will remember the name of the Lord our God. For it is great, 
wonderful and terrible.’ 


But, at the last lection of each Nocturn, the Gloria is added 
on this wise: e.g. after the sixth lection in the Commemoration 
of a Virgin : 


‘R. The virgins that be her fellows shall be brought unto the king. 
* With joy and gladness shall they be brought. V. According to thy 
wor | and renown: good luck have thou with thine honour. With joy 
and gladness shall they be brought. Glory be. With joy and gladness 
shall they be brought. 


It is, perhaps, superfluous to observe that, for brevity’s sake, 
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the responses are written thus: e.g. in the Commemoration of 
Apostles :— 

‘ R. Without sin were they before God, and from each other they were 
not divided. « The cup of the Lord they drank, and became the friends 
of God. V. They delivered their bodies to torments for God's sake: 
wherefore they are crowned, and receive the palm. The cup. Glory. 
The cup.’ 


But occasionally, and especially in inferior Breviaries, the 
initium of the response is repeated, instead of the reclamation 
after the verse. And sometimes, in the last response of a Noc- 
turn, there are two reclamations said thus; e.g. the third re- 
sponse on 8. Stephen’s Day, in the Paris Breviary :— 


‘ R. He that soweth in blessings shall reap also in blessings, as it is 
written. #* He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor. ¢ His 
righteousness remaineth for ever. V. All the Church of the Saints shall 
tell of his loving-kindness, * He hath. Glory. + His righteousness.’ 


In the Paris, and many other French Breviaries, when Te 
Deum is not said, the whole third (or ninth) response is 
repeated. 

It is a peculiarity, and not, we think, an enviable one, of the 
Roman Breviary, that, when Te Deum is said (of which more 
presently) there is no ninth response, the eighth being treated 
as if it were the ninth. It is, however, an ancient use, for 
Durandus mentions it as the custom of some Churches. 

We have said enough to acquit ourselves of any undue par- 
tiality for the Paris Breviary; but in the responses it exceeds, 
in our judgment, any other with which we are acquainted. The 
manner in which the Old and New Testament are made to 
explain each other—a manner so much more really Scriptural 
than long unconnected lessons—will be best understood by an 
example, which we will take from Good Friday, and place by 
their side those from the Roman Breviary. 


Lection 1.—From the Lamentation of Jeremiah the Prophet.’ 


‘I am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath. He hath 
led me, and brought me into darkness, but not into light. Surely against 
me is he turned; he turneth his hand against me all the day. My flesh and 
my skin hath he made old; he hath broken my bones. He hath builded 
against me, and compassed me with gall and travel. He hath set me in 
dark places, as they that be dead of old. He hath hedged me about, that 
I] cannot get out: he hath made my chain heavy. Also when I cry and 
shout, he shutteth out my prayer. He hath inclosed my ways with hewn 





’ The Roman are not precisely the same as the Paris lections from the Lamen- 
tations, being, the first, Lam. ii. 8—11; the second, Lam. ii. 12—15; the third, 
the same as the first Paris. But this makes no difference in what we are now 
comparing. 
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stone, he hath made my paths crooked. He was unto me as a bear lying 
in wait, and as a lion in secret places,’ 
‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, return unto the Lord thy God.’ 


PARIS. 

‘R. They sought false witness 
against Jesus, to put Him to death: 
and found it not: * for many bare 
false witness against Him, but their 
witness agreed not together. V. 
False witnesses also did rise up: 
they laid to my charge things that 
I knew not, For many. (S. Mark 
xiv. 55, 56; Ps, xxxv. 11.) 


ROMAN. 

‘ All my friends have fled from Me : 
and they that laid snares for Me have 
prevailed against Me: He whom I 
loved hath betrayed Me: * and with 
terrible eyes they smote Me with a 
cruel stroke, and gave Me vinegar to 
drink. V. They cast me out among 
— and spared not my soul. 
And. 


Lection 2. 


‘He hath turned aside my ways, and pulled me in pieces: he hath 
made me desolate. He hath bent his bow, and set me as a mark for the 
arrow. He hath caused the arrows of his quiver to enter into my reins. 
I was a derision to all my people; and their song all the day. He hath 
filled me with bitterness, he hath made me drunken with wormwood. He 
hath also broken my teeth with gravel stones, he hath covered me with 
ashes. And thou hast removed my soul far off from peace: I forgat pro- 
sperity. And I said, My strength and my hope is perished from the Lord: 
remembering mine affliction and my misery, the wormwood and the gall. 
My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled in me. ‘This 
I recall to my mind, therefore have I hope.’ 

* Jerusalem, Jerusalem, return unto the Lord thy God.’ 


PARIS. 

‘R. The High Priest saith: I ad- 
jure Thee by the Living God, that 
Thou tell us whether Thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith 
unto him: Thou hast said.—They 
say: * He is guilty of death. 
V. Then spake the priests, saying, 
This man is worthy to die: for he 


ROMAN. 

‘R. The veil of the temple was 
rent in twain, * and the earth did 
quake; the thief cried from the 
cross, saying, Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest in Thy kingdom. 
V. The rocks were rent, and the 
graves were opened: and many 
bodies of the saints which slept 


hath prophesied, as ye have heard arose. And the earth.’ 
with your ears. He.’ (S. Matt.xxvi. 


63, 66. Jer. xxvi. 11.) 


Lection 3. 

‘ Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird, without cause. They have cut 
off my life in the dungeon, and cast a stone upon me. Waters flowed over 
mine head; then I said, I am cut off. I called upon thy Name, O Lord, 
out of the low dungeon. Thou hast heard my voice: hide not thine ear 
at my breathing, at my cry. Thou drewest near in the day that I called 
upon thee: thou saidst, Fear not. O Lord, thou hast pleaded the causes 
of my soul; thou hast redeemed my life. O Lord, thou hast seen = 


wrong: judge thou my cause. Thou hast seen all their vengeance and a 
their imaginations against me. Thou hast heard their reproach, O Lord, 
and all their imaginations against me; the lips of those that rose up 
against me, and their device against me all the day. Behold their sitting 
down, and their rising up; I am their musick. Render unto them a recom- 
pense, O Lord, according to the work of their hands.’ 

‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, return unto the Lord thy God.’ 
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PARIS. 


‘R. They spat in the face of 
Jesus, * and buffetted, saying: Pro- 
phesy unto us, Thou Christ: who is 
he that smote Thee? V. They have 
gaped upon me with their mouth: 
they have smitten me upon the cheek 
reproachfully: and buffetted.’ (S. 
Matt. xxvi. 67. Job. xvi. 10.) 


Nocturn II.—A Sermon 


315 


ROMAN. 

‘R. My elect Vine, I planted 
thee: * how art thou turned into 
bitterness, that thou shouldest cru- 
cify Me, and let Barabbas go? V. I 
hedged thee, and gathered the stones 
out of thee, and built a tower in 
thee. How art thou. My elect 
Vine.’ ! 


of S. John Chrysostom.? 





Lection 4. 


‘To-day Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us. And where was He 
sacrificed? On a lofty Cross. The Altar for this Sacrifice was new: 
because the Sacrifice itself was new and marvellous. For the same is both 
Sacrifice and Priest: Sacrifice according to the Flesh, Priest according to 
the Spirit. The same both offered, and according to the Flesh was offered. 
And the Cross was the Altar. And why, sayest thou, was not the Sacrifice 
offered in the Temple, but without the city and the walls? That the saying 
might be fulfilled, He was reckoned among the transgressors, And why 
is He put to death on a lofty Cross, and not under a roof? That the Lamb, 
immolated on high, might purge the nature of the air. The earth also 
was purged: for blood flowed from His Side upon it. Therefore not under 
a roof, therefore not in the Jewish Temple, that the Jews might not claim 
the Sacrifice to themselves ; that ye might not imagine this Victim to have 
been offered for that nation alone. Therefore without the city and the 
walls, that ye may learn that the Sacrifice is universal: because the 
Oblation was for the universal world ;—and that this purification was com- 
mon to all, and not peculiar, as that among the Jews.’ 


PARIS, ROMAN, 


‘R, They said unto Peter: Surely 
thou art one of them. * He began 
to curse and to swear, I know not 
this Man of Whom ye _ speak. 
V. They that dwell in my house 
count me for a stranger: I am an 
alien in their sight. He began.’ 
(S. Mark xiv. 70, 71. Job xix. 15.) 


‘R. Are ye come out as against a 
thief, with swords and with staves 
for to take Me? * I was daily with 
ie teaching in the Temple, and ye 
aid no hold upon Me: and behold 
ye have scourged Me, and lead Me 
away to crucify Me. V. And when 
they had laid hands on Jesus, and 





had taken Him, He said unto them : 
I was,’ 


Lection 5. 


‘ Would you learn His illustrious work? To-day He opened to us Para- 
dise :—till then closed. For on this day, at this very hour, God introduced 
the thief thither. To-day He restored to us our ancient country ; to-day 
He brought us back to the City of our Land: for, To-day, saith He, thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise. What! crucified and nailed, and promise 
Paradise! Even so, saith He: that on the Cross thou mayest learn My 
power, (because it was a spectacle of grief, that thou mightest look, not 





’ The Gloria is omitted, as being Holy Week. For the last half of the response 
the Paris substitutes nothing; the’ Roman, the whole. The regular ending of 
course would be, ‘How art thou. Glory. How art thou.’ 

? The Roman lection is from S. Augustine’s Commentary on the 64th Psalm. 
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at the nature of the Cross, but at the pains of the Crucified.) He works 
this miracle on the Cross, which, beyond any other, manifests His power. 
For, not when He raised the dead, not when He rebuked the winds and the 
sea, not when He put demons to flight, but when He was crucified, pierced 
with nails, loaded with spitting, contumely, reproach, rebuke, did He will 
to change the heart of the thief, that thou mayest see His power on all 
sides. He agitated the whole of Creation: He cleft the rocks: but the 
heart of the thief, harder than the rock, He drew to Himself.’ 


PARIS. 


‘R. Whom will ye that I release 
unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus, 
which is called Christ? They said, 
Barabbas. What then shall I do 
with Jesus? They all say: * Let 
Him be crucified. V. We beseech 


ROMAN. 


*R. And there was darkness when 
the Jews had crucified Jesus: and 
about the ninth hour, Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me? * And 
He bowed His Head, and gave up 








thee, let this man be put to death; the ghost. V. And Jesus cried with 
for this man seeketh not the welfare a loud voice, Father, into Thine 
of this people, but the hurt. Let Hands I commend My Spirit. And 
Him be crucified.’ (S. Matt. xxvii. He bowed.’ 

17,22. Jer. xxxviil. 4.) 


Lection 6. 


‘ But what so great thing, will ye say, did the thief, that after death he 
should gain Paradise?—Shall I briefly tell you what he did? When Peter was 
denying below, he was confessing above. The Disciple endured not the 
threats of a worthless maid-servant: the thief, beholding the multitude 
thronging around, crying out, casting forth blasphemies and reproaches, 
attended not to them ;—cast not in his mind the present vileness of Him 
That was crucified; but, passing them all by with the eye of faith, and 
making nothing of these hindrances, acknowledged the Lord of Heaven ; 
and prostrating himself in mind before Him, Lord, remember me, said he, 
when Thou comest in Thy Kingdom. Seest thou of what good things the 
Cross was the cause? Tell me: thou speakest of a Kingdom. What 
dost thou behold of that sort? What thou seest is the Cross and the Nails. 
But that very Cross, saith he, is the Symbol of a Kingdom. It is for this 
reason that I call Him a King, because I see Him crucified. For it is the 
part of a king to die for his subjects. Himself said, The Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep. Therefore the Good King also giveth his 
life for his subjects. Since, then, He hath given His Life, I call Him King: 
Lord, remember me when Thou comest in Thy Kingdom.’ 


PARIS. 


‘R. And when the soldiers had 
scourged Jesus, they put on Him a 
purple robe, and a crown of thorns, 
and began to salute Him, Hail, King 
of the Jews: and * they smote Him 
on the Head with a reed, and did 
spit upon Him, JV. I gave My back 
to the smiters, and My cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair. I 
hid not My face from shame and 
spitting. They smote Him.’ (S. 
Mark xv. 16, &c. Isaiah 1. 6.) 


ROMAN. 

‘R. I have delivered My beloved 
into the hands of the wicked: Mine 
heritage is unto Me as a lion in the 
wood: the adversary hath roared 
against Me, saying, Gather ye toge- 
ther, and make haste to devour 
Him: they have laid Me in a wil- 
derness, and all the earth mourneth 
for My sake: * For there is none 
found to acknowledge Me, and to do 
Me good. V. Men without pity 
have risen up against Me, and have 
not spared My Soul. For there.’ 
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Nocturn III, 
Lection 7.—From the Epistle of Blessed Paul to the Hebrews.' 


‘Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For we 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need. For every high priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, 
that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins: who can have com- 
passion on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way; for that he 
himself also is compassed with infirmity. And by reason hereof he ought, 
as for the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins.’ 


PARIS, 


‘R. They took Jesus, and led Him 
away. * And Jesus, bearing His 
Cross, went forth unto a place which 
is called the place of a skull. V. And 
Abraham took the wood of the burnt 
offering, and laid it upon Isaac his 
son. And Jesus.’ (S. John xix. 16, 
17, Gen. xxii. 6.) 


ROMAN, 


‘R. They delivered Me up into 
the hands of the wicked, and cast 
Me out among the transgressors, 
and spared not My soul. The 
mighty men _ gathered together 
against Me: * and like giants they 
stood against Me. JV. Strangers 
have risen against Me, and mighty 


men sought after my soul. And 
like giants.’ 


Lection 8. 


‘And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high priest; but he that said unto him, ‘Thou art my Son, to day have 
I begotten thee. As he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec. Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and was heard in that he 
feared; though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered; and being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; called of God an high 
priest after the order of Melchisedec.’ 


PARIS. 

‘R. They crucified Jesus, and the 
thieves, the one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left. Then 
said Jesus: * Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do. 
V. He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors, and He bare the sins of 
many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. Father, forgive 
them.’ (S. Luke xxiii. 33, 34. Isaiah 
lili, 12.) 


ROMAN. 


‘ R. The traitor delivered Jesus to 
the chief priests and elders of the 
people. * And Peter followed afar 
off, that he might see the end. 
V. And they brought Him to Caia- 
phas, the Chief-Priest, where the 
Scribes and Pharisees were gathered 
together. And Peter.’ 


Lection 9. 


‘ And they truly were many priests, because they were not suffered to 
continue by reason of death: but this man, because he continueth ever, 





1 The Roman lection commences a little further back. 
NO, LXX.—N.S. j 
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hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. For such an high priest became us, Who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once, when 
he offered up himself.’ 


PARIS, 


‘R. He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; * The chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed. 
V. He, His own Self, bare our sins in 
His own Body on the Tree, that we, 


ROMAN. 


‘R. Mine eyes are darkened with 
weeping: for My comforters are far 
from Me. Behold, all people, * if 
there be any sorrow like unto My 
sorrow. V. O all ye that pass by, 
behold and see. If there. Mine 
eyes,’ 


being dead unto sin, might live unto 
righteousness. The chastisement. 
He was wounded... healed.’ (Isaiah 
lili. 5. 1 Pet. ii, 24.) 


The beauty of these responses, and especially of those from 
the Paris Breviary, is evident. Even in this instance, however, 
it may be doubted whether the latter are not too much didactic, 
and too little—which is the very essence of all Church ritual— 
dramatic.. The rule which makes them always taken from 
Scripture is frequently fatal to effect; and this more particu- 
larly on the festivals of martyrs or other saints, where their 
words, or the circumstances of their passion, are worked into 
the responses. A striking instance of the beauty of this occurs 
in the Festival of S. Agnes: we quote from the Benedictine 
Breviary, as the fullest. 

After the first lection— 


‘R. Celebrate we the feast of the holy Virgin; how blessed Agnes suf- 
fered, let us recall to memory: in the thirteenth year of her age she lost 
death and found life: * because she loved the alone Author of Life. 
V. Reckoned by years, hers was infancy: but the old age of her mind was 
venerable. y Because. II. [reciting the words of S. Agnes] R. He hath 
rounded my neck and my arms with precious stones. He hath given to my 
ears inestimable pearls: * and He hath endued me with bright and 
sparkling gems. V. He hath set a sign on my face, that I should own no 
lover but Himself. * And he hath. III. 2. Christ I love, into Whose bridal- 
chamber I shall enter: Whose Mother is a Virgin, Whose Father knows 
not woman, the melody of Whose notes already resounds in my ear. * 
Whom, when I shall have loved, I am chaste: when I shall have touched, 
I am pure: when I shall have received, I am a virgin. V. With the ring 
of His faith He hath plighted me to Himself: and hath adorned me with 
priceless jewels. * Whom, when. IV. &. Come, Bride of Christ, receive 
the Crown which the Lord hath prepared for thee for ever: for Whose 
Love thou hast poured forth thy blood: * and thou hast entered with 
Angels into Paradise. V. Come, My elect, and I will set thee up on My 
Throne, because the King hath desired thy beauty. * And thouhast. Glory. 
And thou hast,’ 
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Another use of these responses is, that where the lessons are 
ferial—or from the Common—they may be diverted, so to 
speak, into the channel proper for the day. A thousand beauties 
will thus exhibit themselves in the ordinary lections, varying 
almost prismatically according to the light thrown upon them 
from the responses. 

Those for ordinary Sundays are for the most part taken from 
that portion of Scripture into which they are interwoven. Thus, 
in the Roman Breviary, the three first lections for the fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost, relate the fight of David with Goliath. 
The responses are— 


‘I. R. Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve Him only: * and 
He will deliver you out of the hands of your enemies. V. Turn unto Him 
with all your hearts, and put away the strange gods from the midst 
of you. « And He. II. R. God, Who hearcth all, sent His Angel, and 
took me from my father’s sheep: * and anointed me with the oil of His 
Mercy. V. The Lord, Which delivered me out of the paw of*the lion, 
and out of the paw of the bear: * anointed. III. &. The Lord, Which 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear: * 
He shall deliver me from the hands of mine enemies. V. God hath sent 
forth His mercy and truth: and hath delivered my soul from the midst of 
the lion’s whelps. * He shall. Glory. He shall.’ 


The manner in which the ferial responses are, in the Roman 
Breviary, taken from those of the Sunday, though set forth at 
length in the Rubrics, is too elaborate for explanation here. 
The Paris rule is simpler: ‘In the Ferial Office (Paschal-tide 
‘ excepted) the responses are taken from the preceding Sunday 
‘(unless it be otherwise ordered, or there be proper responses 
‘ assigned for the feria in question.) They are taken alternately 
‘from the Ist and 2d nocturn, in this order: Monday, Wed- 
‘ nesday, and Friday, from the first; Tuesday, Thursday, and 
‘ Saturday, from the second nocturn.’ The ground-work of the 
Roman rule is the same. 

The responses of the Salisbury Breviary are, for the most 
part, where they are peculiar, of a very inferior description. 
Very frequently they are in verse: thus, on the Martyrdom of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury— 


‘ R. I. Stupens livor Thome supplicio 
Thome genus damnat exilio. 
* Omnis simul exit cognatio. 
V. Ordo, sexus, ztas, conditio, 
Nullus gaudet hic privilegio. Omnis. 
‘R. II. Thomas manum mittit ad fortia, 
Spernit damna, spernit opprobria. 
* Nulla Thomam frangit injuria. 
V. Clamat cunctis Thome constantia 
Omne solum est forti patria, Nulla.’ 
Y 2 
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The same remark may be made of the York Breviary. Take, 
for instance, the responses on S. Cuthbert’s day :— 

‘ R. I. Cuthbertus puer bone indolis pervigil nocturnis insistens hymnis « 
Aydani Episcopi animam in ccelum ferri videt ab angelis. V.Cum pasto- 
ribus ovium positus pastor animarum Deo preelectus mente et vultu 
supernis intentus * Aydani. #. II. In sanctis crescens virtutibus almus 
vir Cuthbertus, despectis hujus caduci seculi rebus, venerabilis ac per 
cuncta digne laudabilis * factus est monachus. V. Corpore, mente, 
habitu, factisque probabilibus, castris Dominicis associatus. * Factus.’ 


Both these examples are also instances of that kind of 
responsories which we may call the historical : 7. e. where the 
life of the saint, whose festival it is, is related in them, as well 
as in the lections, of which, indeed, they form a kind of resumé. 

The last response of the lections completed, or, in the Roman 
use, as we have seen, the last lection, follows, if it is to be said, 
Te Deum. The Roman rule is this: it is said on all Sundays of 
the yedr, except in Septuagesima and Lent; from Easter to 
Ascension, daily (except on Rogation Monday), and on all 
festivals, whether of three or nine lections, except that of the 
Holy Innocents. Its omission on that day arises from the same 
feeling which prompts, in some village churches, the ringing of 
a muffled peal on that day: e.g. in 8S. Giles, Leigh-upon- 
Mendip, Somersetshire. And this sign of sorrow on a festive 
occasion may profitably be compared with the very singular 
custom, now, or very lately, observed on Christmas Eve, at All 
Saints, Dewsbury, Yorkshire: towards evening, one of the bells 
is tolled after the manner of a passing bell; it is called the 
Devil’s knell, and mystically represents that Satan’s power was 
destroyed by the Birth of our Lord. 

There are, however, great varieties of use with respect to the 
Te Deum. In the Benedictine order it is said on all Sundays 
both of Advent and Lent; at Lyons the case was the same, 
although it was altered at least as long ago as 1780; while at 
S. Martin of Tours it was said on the Holy Innocents till 1635 ; 
as, we believe, it still is at Paris, Lyons, Vienne, Quimper, 
Chartres, Laon, and other places. At the verse, We therefore 
pray Thee, down to and lift them up for ever, it is a very usual 
practice to kneel. 

Te Deum is immediately followed, in the Roman Breviary, by 
Lauds (except on Christmas Day). In the Paris, and most 
other modern Breviaries, it is followed by the Sacerdotal 
Verse, e.g. on S. John Baptist: ‘V. My mouth shall tell of 
Thy Praise. FR. And of Thy Salvation all the day.’ On 
Trinity Sunday: ‘ V. God, even our own God, shall bless us. 
R. And all the ends of the world shall fear Him.’ And this 
was the use, as we learn from Durandus, of secular Breviaries 
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generally. The Benedictine concludes differently. We have 
already seen that, on festivals of nine (or twelve) lections, the 
first of the third nocturn consists of the beginning of the 
Gospel for the day, followed by a homily on it. Te Deum 
finished, the Benedictine order takes up the Gospel from the 
beginning, reads it through and, after the response, Awen, the 
short hymn, ‘ Thee befits praise, Thee befits a hymn, to Thee 
be glory, God the Father,Son, and Holy Ghost, world without 
end, Amen,’ is sung. The collect for the day concldesu the 
office of Matins. An approximation to the Benedictine use is 
found in the Paris Breviary, where, in churches ‘ where 
it is the custom,’ the genealogy of our Lord, according to 
S. Matthew, was sung before the Te Deum, on Christmas Day ; 
and that according to S. Luke on Epiphany. The Benedictine 
Breviary does the former, though, contrary to its usual rite, after 
Te Deum. Mosto the French Breviaries follow the Paris ; some, 
as Dijon and Laon, make the rite imperative on all churches. 
At S. Maurice of Vienne, during the ninth response, the Arch- 
deacon was robed with peculiar magnificence in the sacristy ; 
and, preceded by two subdeacons in albs, bearing tapers, and 
two in tunics, one bearing the censer, the other the Gospel— 
he went into the jubé, and there sang the Genealogy. In an 
ancient ritual of Jargeau, near Orleans, inspected by Le Brun, 
it is simply called the Generatio; and in the Salisbury and 
York Breviaries, the ceremonial of the Generatio, both at 
Christmas and Epiphany, was much the same as at Vienne. 

It was a favourite question among old ritualists, whether 
Lauds, the Orthron of the Greek, the Outrenia of the Slavonic, 
Church, were a separate office or not, from Matins. However 
that may be, it is certain that now the two offices are almost 
always joined in one. 

Lauds commence with the O God, make speed to save me, 
with the Gloria and the Alleluia, as Matins. We may observe 
here, what we might equally well have remarked there, that 
Alleluia, according to Roman use, is not said in Septuagesima, 
though, according to some Gallican rituals—such was that of 
Lyons—it was said up to the first Sunday in Lent inclusive. 
This was a nearer approach to the Mozarabic Ritual, which 
carries it on all through Lent; and that of the Eastern Church, 
which even multiplies it then. We will for a moment interrupt 
our dry details, by the insertion of the hymn which, in many 
German Rituals, had a place, in reference to this very rite; and 
we will add an attempt of our own at its translation. 

‘ Alleluia, dulce carmen, vox perennis gaudii, 


Alleluia vox siiavis est choris ccoelestibus, 
Quam canunt Dei manentes in domo per sacula. 
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‘ Alleluia leeta mater conciens! Jerusalem, 
Alleluia vox tuorum civium gaudentium, 
Exules nos flere cogunt Babylonis flumina. 


‘ Alleluia non meremur nunc perenne psallere, 
Alleluia nos reatus cogit intermittere, 
Tempus instat, quo peracta lugeamus crimina. 


‘Unde laudando precamur Te, Beata Trinitas, 
Ut Tuum nobis videre Pascha des in ethere, 
Quo Tibi leti canamus Alleluia dulciter.’ 


‘ Alleluia, song of gladness, voice of joy, celestial lay, 
Alleluia is the anthem of the choirs in heavenly day, 
Which the Angels sing, abiding in the House of Gop for aye. 


‘ Alleluia, joyful Mother ef the Blest, Jerusalem, 
Alleluia is the anthem that is well befitting them, 
While to sadness Babel’s waters us, poor exiles, must condemn. 


‘ Alleluia we deserve not here to chant for evermore: 
Alleluia our transgressions make us for awhile give o’er, 
For the holy time is coming, when our sins must we deplore. 


‘ Therefore supplicate we lauding Thee, O Blessed Trinity, 
We at last may keep our Easter in Thy Home beyond the sky, 
There to Thee our Alleluia singing everlastingly.’ 

The usual Sunday office in the Roman Breviary, which is 
that of all medizval Lauds, is this :—Psalms 93 and 100 are 
said; Psalms 63 and 67 under one gloria: Benedicite, the 
three last Psalms, under one antiphon and one gloria; the 
short chapter, the hymn, the versicle and response, Benedictus, 
and the collect for the day. The Psalms, which may thus 
be considered either as five or seven, have, of course, given 
rise to variety of mystical explanations. The reason, certainly 
anything but self-evident, why the 63d and 67th Psalms 
are said under one gloria, is explained to be, that the first 
signifies love of God, (‘ My soul is athirst for God, even for the 
Living God’), the second, love of our neighbour (‘ Let the 
people praise Thee, O God’), and that these two are in reality 
one. Or again, because the first Psalm represents the miseries 
of this present world (‘ My soul is athirst’), in which we cannot 
praise God as we would; we must therefore wait until that Life 
in which He shall, indeed, ‘have mercy upon us and bless us,’ 
and ‘show the light of His countenance upon us’ in the Beatific 
Vision. The 63d and 67th Psalms, and the 148th, 149th, and 
150th, never vary at Lauds, because, say the interpreters, there 
never was a time in which the souls of the righteous did not 
‘thirst for the Living God,’ or in which the ‘ Lord of Heaven’ 
was not ‘ praised in the heights ;’? and there never will be. 





? This, we doubt not, is the true reading, instead of the usual concivis Jeru- 
silem; both as being better sense, and because the hymn is perfectly metrical, 
with the one natural exception of Babylonis. 
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For the first Psalm at Lauds, the 93d, is on week-days said 
the 51st, according to the ancient and the modern Roman rule. 
Instead of the second Psalm, namely the 100th, they recite the 
5th on Monday, the 42d on Tuesday, the 64th on Wednesday, 
the 90th on Thursday, the 143d on Friday, and the 92d (‘A 
Psalm for the Sabbath Day’) on Saturday. On all these days 
follow, as we have seen, the 63d and 67th as one; and then, 
instead of the Benedicite, on Monday, the Song of Isaiah, 
(chap. xii.); on Tuesday, of Hezekiah; on Wednesday, of 
Hannah; on Thursday, of Moses (Exod. xv.); on Friday, of 
Habakkuk; and on Saturday, of Moses (Deut. xxxii.); Bene- 
dictus and the three last Psalms are always said. 

The rule of S. Benedict for Lauds, or, as he calls them, 
Matins, on Sunday is this; ‘ At Matins on the Lord’s Day, let 
there first be said the 67th Psalm without an antiphon; after 
which the 5lst with Alleluia; after that the 118th and 63d; 
then the Benedictions and the Lauds (‘i.e. the Benedicite and 
the three last Psalms’); the lection from the Apocalypse, by 


‘heart, the Responsory, the Ambrosian, (i.e. the hymn Atderne 


rerum Conditor,) the Verse, the Evangelical Canticle, and it is 
over.’ The Evangelical Canticle is, of course, the Benedictus. 
The modern Benedictines (judging from the Augsburg edition 
of 1758,) have so far receded from this rule, as to substitute for 
the 51st and 118th Psalms the 93d and 100th, on all Festivals 
of Saints, and through octaves, and in all Paschal Tide. The 
Cluniac reform, however, of 1686, which, whatever be its 
other faults, (and we are not disposed to controvert the remarks 
of Father J. B. Thiers, in his Odservations sur le Breviaire de 
Cluni,) keeps close to all points ruled by 8S. Benedict, reverts to 
the original rule of the order. 

On week days, the 67th and 51st Psalms were to be said; 
modern Benedictines have dropped the first of these, but the 
Cluniac reform retains it. The two next Psalms were, on 
Monday, 6, 36; Tuesday, 43, 57; Wednesday, 64, 65; Thurs- 
day, 88, 90; Friday, 76, 92; Saturday, the 143d only, because 
the Song of Deuteronomy is divided into two parts, each with 
its Gloria, S. Benedict expressly specifies that the Canticles 
are to be said on the other days, ‘according to the Roman 
use.” 

According to S. Benedict’s rule Lauds (and Vespers,) were to 
conclude with the Lorp’s Prayer, said aloud, (instead of secretly, 
or secretly with the V. ‘And lead us not into temptation :’ 
R. ‘ But deliver us from evil;) in order that twice a day 
the clause ‘ Forgive us our trespasses’ might compel an open 
expression of forgiveness of others. §. Benedict only orders 
the Abbat to recite the prayers aloud; but Durandus seems to 
imply that all the monks recited it. He hints that such perfect 
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forgiveness could not be expected of them at the little hours, and 
remarks that it sufficed if the sun did not set on their wrath. 

The Salisbury and York Breviaries agree pretty closely with 
the Roman, except that after the Benedictus on Sundays they 
add the 123d Psalm ; and all the older Breviaries, of whatever 
nature, seem to have a very close resemblance in Lauds to the 
medieval type, which the Roman Church has exactly retained. 

The Paris has very widely departed from it. The beautiful 
rite of introducing into the Lauds of every day those true 
Lauds, the three last Psalms, is gone; the reason clearly being 
that, as the Psalms were to be said through every week, the 
repeating any of them more than once in that time was merely 
an additional lengthening of the office. 

The Paris arrangement of Laudal Psalms is this :— 


‘ Sunday, Psalms 63, 70, 100, Benedicite, 148. 

Monday, Psalms 92, 136, in two, Song of Moses, (Exod. xv.) [instead of 
which, on Festivals, Ecclesiasticus 39, 15—20,] 135. 

Tuesday, Psalms 24, 85, 97, Song of Hezekiah, [instead of which, on 
Festivals, Ecclesiasticus 36, 1—14,] 150. 

Wednesday, Psalms 5, 36, 65, Song of Isaiah, (xii.) [instead of which, on 
Festivals, the Song of Tobiah, (xiii. 1—7,) ] 147 (1—11). 

Thursday, Psalms 80, 108, in two, Song of Hannah, [instead of which, 
on Festivals, 1 Chron. xxix. 10—13,] 147, (11—end). 

Friday, Psalms 51, 74, in two, Song of Habakkuk, [instead of which, on 
Festivals, Isaiah xxvi. 1—12,] 146. 

Saturday, Psalms 17 in two, 57, Song of Deuteronomy, [instead of which 
on Festivals, Song of Judith,} 117. 


The rest of the Office is the same in arrangement as the 
Roman. 

The French Breviaries follow the general arrangement of the 
Paris Lauds, though the particular Psalms often vary. In some 
Breviaries, as that of Limoges, the Festal Canticles are not given 
ferially, but as proper in the several days when they are said 
—in that of Sens, one of the three last Psalms is always said, 
as the Psalmus Laudum: thus, on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays, the150th ; Mondays and Thursdays, the 148th ; Tues- 
days and Fridays, the 149th. The Cologne, a very medizval 
Breviary, retains the ancient type. 

Cardinal Quignon’s reform simply gives two Psalms and 
a Canticle, with Benedictus. 

We will here stop to remark how very improper it is in our own 
Office, to substitute the Jubilate for the Benedictus, except 
where compelled by the unfortunate rubric preceding the latter. 
For exchanging the evensong Evangelical Canticles for their sub- 
stitutes there can never be any excuse. 

The Chapter for Lauds on Sundays from the second Sunday 
after Epiphany to Septuagesima, and from the third Sunday 
after Pentecost till Advent, is, in the Roman Breviary, that verse 
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in the Apocalypse, ‘Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our 
God for ever and ever, Amen.’ At other times it varies with 
the season. The Ferial Chapter during the same time is, ‘ The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand, let us therefore cast away 
the works of darkness, and let us put on us the armour of light. 
Let us walk honestly, as in the day.’ This, in the Benedictine, 
and some few other Breviaries, is followed by a brief response on 
this sort. ‘R. Heal my soul « For I have sinned against Thee. 
Heal my soul. V.I1 said, Lord, be merciful unto me. For I 
have sinned against Thee. Heal my soul.’ 

Of the Hymn which follows the Chapter, we do not intend, 
as we said before, to speak. Nor is there anything in the verse 
and response that follow, nor in the Antiphon of the Benedictus 
which need detain us. 

On Christmas Day, according to the Paris Breviary, instead 
of Benedictus, the Song of Isaiah, (chap. xxv.) is sung, in which 
it is followed by one or two of the French offices: e.g. Cha- 
lons-sur-Sadne ; the Breviary of Mirepoix substitutes the Song 
of Micah. 

In most of the Breviaries the Collect for the day follows, and 
one of the antiphons of S. Mary concludes the office, unless 
Prime immediately succeeds. The Prayers, which follow on 
some occasions, we shall better consider under Prime. 

In mentioning the Collect, we cannot help relating a piece of 
Protestant bigotry to which we were once witness. <A gentle- 
man took up a Breviary, and read a Collect, which ended, as 
usual, thus, (say) ‘ Ad coenze Tuze convivium occurramus. Per.’ 
‘Per!’ he exclaimed; ‘PER! Poor benighted creatures! You 
see, instead of our Lord’s Name, they may insert that of any 
saint they please! ’ 

The old verses, which give the proper conclusion, are :— 

‘ Per Dominum dicas: si Patrem Presbyter oras. 
Si Christum memores : per eundem dicere debes. 
Si loqueris Christo: qui vivis scire memento; 
Qui tecum, si sit Collectz finis in ipso. 

Si memores Flamen : ejusdem dic prope finem.’ 

These rules might not unreasonably be recalled by those whose 
office it is to compose ‘ occasional prayers’ among ourselves. 

We now proceed to Prime. The Sunday Roman Office is 
this:—After the Pater Noster, &c.and the Hymn, ‘ Jam lucis orto 
sidere,’ which never alters, three Psalms are said, the 54th, the 
118th, and the thirty-two first verses of the 119th, under two 
Glorias. After this, when the office is of the Sunday, the Athana- 
sian Creed; and this is followed by the short chapter, and the 
versicles and responses ;—‘ O Christ, Son of the living God, have 
* mercy upon us. (twice). V. Thou that sittest at the right-hand 
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‘of the Father. R. Have mercy upon us. V. Glory be to the 
‘ Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. R. O Christ, 
‘Son of the living God, have mercy upon us. V. Arise, O 
‘ Christ, and deliver us. R. And save us for thy mercies’ sake.’ 
After this follow, if they are to be said, (which they are not on 
Doubles, nor within Octaves,) the Preces or Suffrages, with the 
Confiteor, and the Collect, ‘Almighty God, who hast safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day, &c.’ with which 
Prime, properly speaking, ends. It is followed by the office of 
the Chapter. This commences with the martyrology of the day, 
the V. ‘ Right dear in the sight of the Lord, R. is the death of 
His saints ;’ short suffrages, the Collect, ‘O Almighty Lord, and 
everlasting God,’ and after the V. ‘Sir, pray for a blessing,’ 
and the Benediction, ‘ Almighty God order our acts and days 
in His peace,’ a short lection, of which five are given for 
various seasons of the year, and a benediction. The Ferial 
office is much the same, except that the short lection is differ- 
ent, and that, instead of the 118th Psalm, there are said, one 
on each of the five first days of the week, the 24th, 25th, 26th, 
23d, 22d. On Saturday none is substituted for it, and this is 
the case in all Festivals. The Athanasian Creed is not said. 
The variations of Prime being so slight, and the antiphon only 
varying with the season, this hour is not alluded to in the Pro- 
prium de Tempore. Want of space forbids us to dwell on the 
variations which the other Breviaries exhibit from this form : 
we shall only observe that the Paris Breviary, while it retains 
the hymn Jam lucis unchanged for every day, has varying 
Psalms. The Officium Capituli there consists of the Martyrology 
for the day, the Necrology, with the De Profundis, the Suffrages, 
and a Canon selected for every day, in a kind of continued 
series: thus, in. the Meaux Breviary ; Sept. lst has a canon on 
Residence, 2d—18th on Zeal for Souls; 19th—30th, on the Love 
of Poverty. Oct. 1, 2, against Nepotism, 3d, 4th, 5th, on the 
Care of the Poor; 6—10, on the Care of the Sick; 11—25, 
on Confession and the Care of Death-beds; &c. &c. These 
canons are, in the Paris Breviary given in the regular course of 
the Proprium de Tempore; in other French Breviaries, though 
with the same arrangement, they are usually printed at the 
end of the volume. ‘The Meaux Breviary is singular in arrang- 
ing the Canons as well as the lections, by the days of the year. 
In the Roman, instead, the Preces, and De Profundis are said in 
Lent, and Advent, and Fasts, at the end of Lauds, to which 
we have previously alluded. The fullest specimen which we 
know of the Laudal Preces occurs in the Liége Breviary, and 
we give them here, both for their extreme beauty, and because 
they tend to illustrate the Primal Preces. They may be very 
profitably compared with the Greek Ectene. 
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‘V. 1 said, Lord, be merciful unto me. &. Heal my soul, for I have 
sinned against Thee. V. Let us pray for every state of the Church. R. 
Let Thy priests be clothed with righteousness, and let Thy saints sing with 
joyfulness. V. For the peace and unity of the Church. #. Let there be 
peace in Thy might, and abundance in Thy towers, V. For our Bishop. &. 
The Lord preserve him, and keep him alive, that he may be blessed upon 
earth: and deliver not him into the will of his enemies. V. For our King. 
R. O Lord, save the King; and mercifully hear us when we call upon Thee. 
V. For all Catholic people. #. O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine 
inheritance ; govern them, and set them up for ever. V. For all our bene- 
factors. R. Bestow, O Lord, on all them that do good to us for Th 
Name’s sake, eternal life. V. For them that travel. £&. O Lord, give | 
vation; O Lord, prosper us now: blessed is he that cometh in the Name 
of the Lord. V. For the faithful that voyage. #. Hear us, O God of our 
salvation, Thou that art the hope of all the ends of the earth, and of them 
that remain in the broad sea. V. For them that are in discord. #. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus. V. For them that persecute and calumniate us. 2. 
Lord Jesus Christ, lay not this sin to their charge, for they know not what 
they do. V. For them that are penitent. &. Turn Thee again, O Lord, at 
the last, and be gracious unto Thy servants. V. For them that are in 
affliction and captivity. #. Deliver Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 
V. For the sick. £&. Send, O Lord, Thy word, and save them from their 
destruction. V. And for all the faithful departed. 2. Eternal rest grant 
unto them, O Lord, and light perpetual shine upon them. V. Let them 
rest in peace. #. Amen. V. For our sins and negligences, #, And for 
the glory of Thy Name, O Lord, deliver us, and be merciful to our sins, for 
Thy Name's sake. V. For our brethren that are absent. 2. My God, 
save Thy servants that put their trust in Thee. V. Send them, Lord, help 
from the sanctuary. J. And strengthen them out of Sion. V. Be unto 
us, O Lord, a strong tower. 2. From the face of the enemy. V. O Lord, 
hear our prayer. #. And let ourcry come unto Thee.’—De Profundis. 


The three next hours, Tierce, Sexts, and Nones, are arranged 
on so precisely a similar plan, that they may all be compre- 
hended in a few words. ‘The office at each consists of the Pater 
Noster, &c. a hymn, (at Tierce, Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus; at 
Sexts, Rector potens verus Deus; at Nones, Rerum Deus tenax 
vigor ;) three Psalms, i.e. six divisions of the 119th Psalm, under 
three Glorias, the short chapter, varying with the season of the 
year ; verse and response ; and (when the preces have been said 
before) the Kyrie and short suffrages ; the whole concluded by 
the Proper Collect. 

S. Benedict’s rule gives three divisions only (each, of course, 
under its own Gloria,) of the 119th Psalm, for Tierce, Sexts, 
and Nones, on Sunday and Monday, and the Psalm is thus 
finished on Monday at Nones. The nine Psalms, from 120— 
129, are said, three at each little hour, through every other day 
of the week. 

The Paris and French Breviaries have, as we have seen, 
varying Psalms here, as in the other hours. The way in which 
the Antiphons are regulated by those of Lauds (where no 
express rule is given to the contrary), is this: the first Anti- 
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phon of Lauds is said for the Psalms at Prime; the second, for 
those at Tierce; the third, those at Sexts; the fifth for those 
at Nones; the fourth being omitted. 

The only other remark we shall make on the little Hours is 
that the Liége Breviary has, on the greater festivals, proper 
collects for them; an arrangement which is very rare. Thus, 
on the Epiphany, it has at Lauds the same collect as the Roman 
and most other Breviaries, which is substantially the same with 
that of our own Prayer-book. But the Collect for Tierce is: 
‘ God, the illuminator of all nations, grant that Thy people may 
‘enjoy perpetual peace; and pour into our hearts that shining 
‘light, which Thou didst inspire into the minds of the Wise 
‘Men, Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, Who.’ At Sexts: 
‘Grant to us, Almighty God, we beseech Thee, that Thy 
‘ salvation, wonderful with a new light from Heaven, which for 
‘ the safety of the world, as on this day, shone forth, may ever 
‘arise in our hearts, that thereby they may be renewed, Thy 
‘ Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.’ At Nones: ‘ Grant, we beseech 
‘ Thee, Almighty God, that the Nativity of the Saviour of the 
‘ world, made manifest by the leading of a star, may ever be 
‘ revealed, and increase in our hearts, through.’ At the second 
Vespers: ‘ Almighty and Everlasting God, the Light of Souls, 
‘ Who hast consecrated this solemnity by the first-fruits of the 
‘election of the Gentiles, fill the world with Thy glory, and, 
‘the people being subdued unto Thee, make the glory of Thy 
‘light to appear, through.’ (At the first Vespers, the Collect 
had been: ‘ Lighten, O Lord, we beseech Thee, Thy people, 
‘and evermore inflame their hearts with the glory of Thy 
‘grace, that they may without ceasing acknowledge their 
‘ Saviour, and without error apprehend Him, Thy Son, &c.’) 

We come to Vespers. After the Pater Noster, the secular 
Breviaries give five, the monastic four Psalms, each under its 
own Antiphon, (except in Paschal time, when all are said under 
Alleluia ;) then the short chapter, which, on ordinary days, is, 
‘ Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and God of all consolation,’ &c.; a 
beautifully chosen lesson after the fatigues of the day. Then the 
hymns, varying with the day of the week, the verse and re- 
sponse ; the Magnificat, with its proper Antiphon and the proper 
Collect. In Advent, Lent, and the Ember Days, the Preces and 
the 51st Psalm are said after the Magnificat. 

The French Breviaries give varying short chapters at Vespers, 
according to the day of the week. 

It is as Antiphons to the Magnificat that the famous O’s are 
said. On Dee. 17th, ‘ O Sapientia;’ 18th, ‘O Adonai ;’ 19th, ‘O 
Radix Jesse ;’? 20th, ‘O Clavis David ;’ 21st, ‘O Oriens ;’ 22d, ‘O 
Rex Gentium ;’ 23d, ‘O Emmanuel.’ The English Breviaries 
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added, ‘ O Virgo Virginum,’ and (on the 20th and 21st,) ‘O 
ThomaDidyme,’ beginning the O’s on the 16th instead of the 17th 
of December, (as marked in our present Calendar.) Some of the 
French Breviaries, as that of Moulins, begin the O’s on the 15th ; 
having on the 21st, ‘O Speculum;’ and on the 23d, ‘O Rex 
Israel.” The Liége begins them on the 18th, adding, on the 
24th, ‘O Summe Artifex.’ , 

It now only remains to say a word about Compline. This 
commences with the Jube Domine benedicere: the Benediction, 
‘ Almighty Gop grant us a quict night and a perfect end :’ the 
Lection, ‘ Be sober, be vigilant,’ &c.: the Confiteor and the four 
Psalms, 4, 30 (1—6), 91, 130, under one Antiphon. The 
Benedictine Breviary omits the 2d of these, except on the last 
nights of Holy Week. Then the hymn, Te Lucis ante terminum, 
(which in the English Breviaries varied with the season) : the 
short chapter from Jeremiah, ‘ But Thou art in us, O Lord, and 
‘Thy Holy name is called upon us: leave us not, O Lord our 
Gop: the verse, ‘ Into Thine hands I commend my spirit,’ 
&e. : the Song of Simeon, the Preces, when they are to be said, 
the beautiful Collect, ‘ Visita queesumus,’ and an Antiphon and 
Prayer of the Virgin. The office is concluded with the Lord’s 
Prayer and Belief, that the Church’s children may lie down to 
rest with the faith of their Mother on their lips. By monastic 
rule, speech was forbidden after Compline. 

On the variations of this office we have not left ourselves 
space to dwell. The French Breviaries change the Psalms with 
the day of the week, and some even appoint proper lessons, 
thus utterly spoiling the beauty of this quiet service, the 
monotony of which is expressly calculated for the last weary 
hour of the day. 

Before we conclude, we wish to say a few words on tlic 
selection of Saints commemorated in the Breviary, because cer- 
tainly, in some of the modern uses, a very great reform is 
needed here. We have no reason to complain that any religious 
order should by preference commemorate its own Saints. Yet 
we do think that such a list of greater Doubles, as the present 
Franciscan Breviary gives,—we are quoting from the Mechlin 
edition of 1848,—can scarcely be tolerated. They are these: 
The Dedication of the two famous Franciscan Churches of 
S. Mary de Portiunculé and S. Francis at Assisi (see Mr. 
Webb’s Continental Ecclesiology, p. 455) ; the Transfiguration ; 
the Exaltation of the Cross; the Sacred Heart; the Betrothal, 
Seven Dolours, Visitation, Heart, Name, Seven Dolours again, 
Patronage, Presentation, Expectation, Rosary, of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ; the Festivals de Mercede, ad Nives, and under 
the title of ‘the Help of Christians,’ the Translation of the 
House of Loretto, (surely this festival should at once be put 
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down by authority) ; S. Michael, S. Gabriel, 8. Joachim, both 
Cathedree of 8. Peter, 8S. Peter ad Vincula, 8. John Port. Lat., 
Conversion of S. Paul, Decollation of 8. John Baptist, S. Bar-, 
nabas, and then the following list :— 


Beatified by Canonized by 
‘ S. Fidelis a Sigmaringa, M. 1622. 
B. Lucius Tie we ow iw . Pius VI. 
S. Felix a Cantilicio. . . . . . Urban VIII.. . Clement XI. 
eek ke le le ee ee, 6 ee ee 
B. John of Prado, M. . . . . . Benedict XIII. 


Translation of S. Francis. 
B. Benvenutus, 
S. Isabel of Portugal. . . . . . . es > 
Martyrs of Gorkom, 1572. . . . Clement X. 
(At Rome.) The miraculous motion 

of the eyes in some images of the 

Blessed Virgin. 
B. Elzear., 
S. Agnes of Assisi (sister of S. Clara.) 
B. Leonard a Portu Mauricio . . Pius VI. (who had known him.) 
Invention of S. Francis. 
5. Andrew de Comitiis. . . . . Innocent XIII. 
8. Joseph a Leonissa. . . . . . Clement XII.. . Benedict XIV. 
B. Andrew de Strinconio, 1687. 
B. Joan of Valois (divorced wife of 


. Urban VIII. 


Louis XI.) . . . .. =. . « Benedict XIV. 
SC rs! ree be 
B. John of Parma ... ., . . Pius VI. 


B. Angela of Fulgino. 


Now we do call it intolerable that Saints so completely local 
as many of the above should be allowed to take precedence of 
those whose fame is world-wide; such as the Eight Doctors 
of the Church; as the Martyrs S. Agnes and 8. Vincent; as 
S. Leo L., S. Ignatius of Antioch, or S. Mary Magdalene. 
This is to turn an order into a clique. The case is the same 
with other monastic Breviaries ; and in particular, though not 
to such an extent, with that of the Augustinians. That at 
least three-fourths of the principal holidays of these late Bre- 
viaries should have been appointed only within the last 250 
years, is another remarkable phenomenon. 

Although we said, at the commencement of this paper, that 
we did not intend to treat of the Breviary except as a choral 
book, and had no purpose of entering into the question of 
its solitary recitation, we cannot refrain from mentioning the 
Breviarium Colbertinum. The celebrated minister of France, 
Colbert, was in the habit, for many years, of reciting the Breviary 
daily. He at first employed the Roman, and then the Paris use ; 
but finding much in both that was more appropriate for the 
choir than for private recitation, especially when the reciter was 
a layman, he had the book in question drawn up for his own 
devotions. It is a handsome 8vo. of about 780 pages, very 
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much simplified; for instance, there is but one Antiphon to 
each hour,—the ferial Psalms are always said,—and there are 
no lections, because Colbert read the Bible yearly through, 
after an arrangement of his own. ‘There isa French preface, 
in copper-plate, written evidently after Colbert’s death. Some 
of the hymns were composed on purpose for this Breviary. 
The Calendar is curious for calling the two Sundays after 
Christmas the first and second Sundays after Advent ; and—as 
Quignon’s Breviary also does—for naming the Sundays which 
occur either after Epiphany or before Advent, prima, secunda, 
&e. Dominica Vagantium. 

Yet of one thing, in conclusion, it seems proper to remind 
the reader, lest the glitter of so magnificent an array of seven- 
fold devotion should blind the eyes of any to the real state of 
the matter. Except in monastic bodies, the Breviary, as a 
Church office, is scarcely ever used as a whole. You may go— 
we do not say from Church to Church, but from Cathedral to 
Cathedral of central Europe, and never hear—never have a 
chance of hearing—Matins, save at high festivals. In Spain 
and Portugal it is somewhat more frequent; but there as every 
where it is a clerical devotion exclusively. But, any where, 
as we had occasion to say in a previous number, ‘ to find ina 
village church a Priest who daily recited his Matins publicly 
would be a phenomenon.’ Then, again, the lesser Hours are 
not often publicly said, except in Cathedrals, and then princi- 
pally by aggregation, and in connexion with Mass. Vespers is 
the only popular service ; and that, in connexion with the Bene- 
diction, seems to be put forward by English Ultramontanes as 
the congregational] service of the Roman Church of the Future. 
Our readers will remember that some time ago we made a 
statement characterised by many persons at the period as 
‘ startling,’ that ‘in no national Church under the sun are so 
many Matin Services daily said as in our own.’ An Anglo- 
Roman Priest shortly afterwards strongly and publicly remon- 
strated with us for certain other statements contained in the 
same number. But of this point he took no notice ; and there- 
fore, we may fairly presume, allowed its truth. We feel it only 
right to dwell on this ; because, having had occasion in the pre- 
ceding pages to enlarge with so much admiration on the Roman 
theory, we are bound not to shut our eyes to Roman practice. 

We thus conclude the very brief sketch which alone our 
limits have allowed us to offer. It would be our wish to render 
it more perfect, by adding, at some future time, a few more 
remarks on the other contents of the Roman Breviary and of 
the Ritual, and a short account of the Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
Breviaries. 
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Art. I11.—The Prelude ; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Auto- 
biographical Poem. By Witi1AM WorpswortH. London: 
Moxon. 1850. 


A POSTHUMOUS poem by the greatest poet of our time,—one but 
lately departed full of years and honour from the scene of his 
labours, and that poem composed in the full meridian of his 
powers, though still held back by him and designed to be his 
latest legacy to the world,—must necessarily cause a universal 
sentiment of interest and curiosity. The first impression on its 
announcement can scarcely fail to be one of excited expectation, 
as if we were to hope for some new revelation of the poet’s cha- 
racter and genius—some collective effort crowning all that has 
gone before. We look, in this promised history of himself, for 
the fruits of all seasons, and expect to find the enthusiasm of a 
glorious youth deepened and matured by the experience of a 
poet’s old age. It is sunset remembering and reflecting back 
the hues and promise of the morning. But further consideration 
will, we think, necessarily abate and lower these anticipations. 
Those especially who have felt the most gennine reverence for 
Wordsworth’s genius—who have themselves been influenced by 
him—who can look back to principles which had their first con- 
scious rise in his teaching, to high thoughts that he originated, 
to moments that he glorified—who have realized, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase, his mission to the world and to themselves, will 
feel that this is already accomplished. The work he had to do 
is manifestly done. He has had a practical influence beyond 
the common meed of poets. He has advanced the cause of the 
poor, and actually raised and dignified their condition in the 
eyes of men. He has broken down haughty distinctions, and 
brought home to the heart and conscience a conviction of true 
equality and common brotherhood, proving that truest happiness 
lies within reach of all men, and finds its root not in the in- 
tellect but the affections, in love of God and man. To each one 
of us his imagination, 
‘with a flash that has reveal’d 
Th’ invisible world,’ 


has withdrawn the veil that enwraps us—withdrawn for a 
moment, never, it may be, to enclose us so thickly again—that 
veil which separates ourselves from ourselves, one portion of our 
being from another, our origin from our present existence. He 
has done that pre-eminently which it is the gift and calling of 
poets to do, stirring up our hearts to realize what faith teaches 
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us to believe. He has quickened the understanding to com- 
prehend that the highest truth is beyond the reach of sense. He 
has raised us for brief moments above ourselves; we have felt 
heaven more near, the presence of God more inevitable. We 
have shared his ecstasies, and breathed with him a purer air, 
rid for a while of the trifles and the cares of life. Every 
stage of life has close associations with him: childhood 
is illuminated, youth purified, manhood strengthened, the 
thought of age made reverend through him. The weight of 
our past obligations must, we believe, moderate our hopes, and 
convince us that he cannot have new similar benefits to confer,— 
that he must have already accomplished his great task. He 
can have no new spell. We may be further instructed by him, 
but there can be no closer appeal to ourselves. This promised 
insight into his mind and powers must give a calmer pleasure, 
yet cannot in the nature of things inspire that delight which our 
first knowledge of him brought with it. There was a neces- 
sity in him to reveal what he himself saw and knew, to disclose 
what lay in his heart, to seek out those hidden sympathies 
which knit all men together. One only ‘keeps His best till 
last.’ The poet, though lit from above, holds his light in an 
earthen vessel; he is conscious of genius, and has yearnings for 
sympathy, and a longing for fame. He could not, we know, 
keep his brightest jewels hid through life; he must see others 
delight in their radiance—he must be urged on to fresh 
exertions by the praise of his fellows—there must be witnesses 
to his highest flights. There are poems of Wordsworth’s which 
we feel could not have been withheld all these years ; by force of 
their inherent passion and fervour they would have made a way 
through to the light. And if the autobiographical poem is in 
its subject private and unfitted to see the world while its 
author remained in it, we may yet expect that the thought and 
lessons suggested by his individual experience would have found 
expression elsewhere. His finest and most characteristic poems 
may in fact well be called offshoots from this idea. Thus we 
have felt beforehand confident that nowhere in the forthcoming 
work shall we find so passionate and fiery a description of the 
boy’s love of nature as in the lines on Tintern Abbey, nowhere 
such memories of infancy as in the immortal Ode. No human 
power, we say to ourselves, could have kept them from the 
world after they were written ; and so we come to the conclusion 
that this poem will be of a calmer, less exciting, less highly 
poetical, less enchaining cast than what has gone before. It 
will be philosophy, not passion; reason and feeling illuminated 
by touches of poetry, rather than such quintessence of poetry as 
it was sometimes given to Wordsworth to express. Before the 
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book comes into our hands we give way to sentimental regrets, 
not for him but ourselves. We ask, already anticipating disap- 
pointment, 

‘ Whither is gone the visionary gleam ” 


We feel that the glory and freshness of the first dream can find 
no renewal. 

And what is the reality after these various conflicting expec- 
tations? Is the first impression or the last nearest the 
truth? It was well perhaps that we should go through the 
two processes,—that the first impulse should he chastened ; but 
there is no ground for reasonable disappointment. ‘The 
Prelude’ is indeed a noble poem, fully worthy of its great 
author, and bearing the full reflection of himself. It is a great 
work by the only hand capable of its fitting execution—the 
history of a poet’s mind,—and as such a symbol of our own 
times of restless search into the secret things of nature, and the 
hidden mysterious sources of power. Though probably familiar 
to many of our readers, it will be necessary to give here the 
extract from the author’s preface to the ‘ Excursion,’ in which 
he explains the plan and purpose of the present work. 


‘Several years ago, when the author retired to his native mountains 
with the hope of being enabled to construct a literary work that might 
live, it was a reasonable thing that he should take a review of his own 
mind, and examine how far nature and education had qualified him for 
such an employment. 

‘ As subsidiary to this preparation, he undertook to record, in verse, the 
origin and progress of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted 
with them. 

‘That work, addressed to a dear friend, (S. T. Coleridge,) most distin- 
guished for his knowledge and genius, and to whom this author’s intellect 
is deeply indebted, has long been finished; and the result of the investi- 
gation which gave rise to it, was a determination to compose a philoso- 
phical poem, containing views of men, nature, and society, and to be 
entitled the “Recluse,” as having for its principal subject the sensations 
and opinions of a poet living in retirement. 

‘The preparatory poem is biographical, and conducts the history of the 
author’s mind to the point when he was emboldened to hope that his 
faculties were sufficiently matured for entering upon the arduous labour 
which he has proposed to himself; and the two works have the same kind of 
relation to each other, if he may so express himself, as the ante-chapel has 
to the body of a gothic church. Continuing this allusion, he may be 
permitted to add that his minor Pieces which have been long before the 
Public, when they shall be properly arranged, will be found by the 
attentive reader to have such connexion with the main work as may give 
them claim to be likened to the little cells and oratories, and sepulchral 
recesses, ordinarily included in those edifices.’ 


The advertisement to the present volume goes on to say :— 


‘Such was the anthor’s language in the bead 1814, It will thence be 
seen, that the present poem was intended to be introductory to the 
“ Recluse,” and that the “ Recluse,” if completed, would have consisted of 
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three parts. Of these the second part alone, viz., “The Excursion,” was 
finished and given to the world by the author.’—P. vi. 


‘The Prelude’ was begun in 1799, and completed in 1805, 
the author being at its commencement thirty-four years of age, 
and at its conclusion forty ; it was written therefore in the very 
prime of life, when the powers of the whole man may be consi- 
dered at their highest. And here, before entering upon a 
review of the present work, the aim of which was to enable him 
to ascertain his own qualifications for composing a great poem, 
it may be interesting to lay before the reader the definition of 
a poet which Wordsworth has already given us in his ‘ Essay on 
Poetic Diction,’ and what he felt to be the indispensable require- 
ments for that office, requirements which he fully believed, and 
indeed proves, to be fulfilled in his own person :— 

‘ Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, I ask what is meant 
by the word poet? What isa poet? To whom does he address himself? 
And what language is to be expected from him? He is a man speaking to 
men: aman, itis true, endued with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm 
and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature, and a more 
comprehensive soul than are supposed to be common among mankind; a 
man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more 
than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to contem- 
plate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the goings on of the 
universe, and habitually impelled to create them where he does not find 
them. To these qualities he has added a disposition to be affected more 
than other men by absent things as if they were present; an ability of 
conjuring up in himself passions which are indeed far from being the same 
as those produced by real events, yet (especially in those parts of the 
general sympathy which are pleasing and delightful) do more nearly re- 
semble the passions produced by real events, than anything which, from 
the motions of their own minds merely, other men are accustomed to feel 
in themselves; whence, and from practice, he has acquired a greater 
readiness and power in expressing what he thinks and feels, and especially 
those thoughts and feelings which by his own choice, or from the structure 
of his own mind, arise in him without immediate external excitement.’— 
Vol. iv. p. 302. 


We are struck with the truth of this definition, and yet it is 
new; it had its rise in the qualities of Wordsworth’s own mind ; 
such of his predecessors as have been led to discussion on the 
same subject, have used a wholly different phraseology, and 
have had in their thoughts, by the bias of their own genius, an 
entirely different idea. All of these requirements are in their 
degree necessary to form a poet, but for all no one can be 
equally distinguished, and it is the pre-eminence of one or 
more over the rest which assigns to individual poets their 
appropriate work and office. Wordsworth places first in his 
list a ‘lively sensibility,’ and therein doubtless lay the secret 
of his own power ;—sensibility which laid his infant soul open 
to impressions before he had thought to reason or consciousness 
to realize, but developing, as years passed by, into an intense 
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consciousness of these impressions, which gave him an insight 
into his own emotions, and a truth and power in analysing 
them never before attained or even conceived. And next 
from this assemblage of good gifts we would assign him that 
‘ pleasure in his own passions and volitions, that rejoicing in 
the spirit of life,’ which we would call a capacity for happiness. 
Preeminent faculties of mind bring along with them, in due 
time, adequate powers of expression; all poets as poets must 
possess them, We will not, therefore, assert this gift to be 
especially his above his fellows, except in the qualities more 
remarkably his own, and, as such, conveyed to others with that 
peculiar and most subtle and penetrating truth of which we all 
of us have felt the force. 

An autobiography in verse is a very different thing from one 
in prose. The lovers of detail will not find their passion gratified 
by any full record of facts or strict account of dates. What 
few events are given, drop out incidently to give point to 
some development of powers or change of feeling. We learn 
that the Poet’s mother died early, that he lost his father before 
his tenth year; there are many beautiful and affectionate 
addresses to his only sister, and incidental allusions to three or 
four brothers. His taste for simple life, and the homely scenes 
his memory dwells upon, might lead the reader to suppose his 
station more humble than his liberal education, and many 
other circumstances, render possible. After his school life he 
goes to Cambridge, where he lives very much at his ease, from 
thence passes over to France, then in all the ferment of its 
first revolution, and finally, through the judicious bequest of a 
friend to whom the whole world owes gratitude, was placed in 
independent circumstances, to follow the free bent of his genius, 
which certainly would have helped him very little in making 
his way in the world. 

To atone for this meagre catalogue of the important events 
of life which generally form the staple of biography, our 
interest is engaged by many minor incidents of a character too 
slight, and in their outer semblance too trivial to find a place in 
matter-of-fact prose, but which are sometimes turning points of 
thought, and therefore of commensurate dignity in this history 
of a mind. A walk on a rainy day, the first sight of a mountain, 
a chance encounter, the games of infancy, the companionship 
of his dog, may class among the most striking events in such a 
work. There is no need, therefore, when any other course pre- 
sents advantages, to follow the narrative in chronological order ; 
our view of the poem will be more clearly expressed by adducing 
examples as they occur in illustration of those intellectual and 
moral excellences for which we think the present work most 
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remarkable, most completely illustrative of the author’s mind 
and character as we are already acquainted with them. The 
book opens with a strain of thankfulness at finding himself 
once more among the scenes of his youth, after a long period 
of absence, a period accounted for in the course of the poem, 
and one of uncongenial excitement. 
‘ Escaped 
From the vast city, where 1 long had pined 


A discontented sojourner: now free, 
Fret as a bird to settle where I will.’ 


It was not in verse alone, not in one particular mood, not under 
transient inspirations, that it was necessary to Wordsworth to 
live in the scenes of his birth-place ; his being was not complete 
elsewhere; part of himself was wanting; he was literally lost 
away from fhe mountains and streams which had greeted his 
infant eyes; there was a mysterious union between those 
noble forms of nature and his inmost soul, which held him to 
them with something of a mother’s embrace. They were the 
very sources of his power, not so much for their intrinsic 
beauty, as because his life was begun among them ; they were 
the objects which first touched the exquisite sensibility of his 
nature, that combined susceptibility of feeling and organization 
with which he was endowed; ‘the vital soul,’ as he designates 
it, took its first colour and abiding character from them. They 
had a positive sway; they, as it were, dictated his course, and 
set him the task he had to do. Had he, through the perversity 
of fate, or yielding to such inducements as guide the actions of 
ordinary men, been placed elsewhere, far away from their 
influence, either in cities, or among scenes however fair in a 
foreign land, we feel conviticed his genius could not have de- 
veloped itself; his best thoughts, his noblest impulses, would 
have found no expression: as he himself has said in scorn of 
ideal worlds, 


* Whole ages if I here should roam, 
The world for my remarks or me 
Would not a whit the better be; 
I’ve left my heart at home.’ 


How he felt his whole nature expand in restoration to these 
scenes, is exquisitely described in the following lines, on his 
return home after his first term at Cambridge. The impres- 
sion of blissful yet calm happiness, has, we think, been 
scarcely so vividly given before, even by this poet whose gift it 
is to make men sympathise with his joy. 

* When first I made 


Once more the circuit of our little lake, 
If ever happiness hath lodged with man, 
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That day consummate happiness was mine, 
Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contemplative. 
The sun was set, or setting, when I left 

Our cottage door, and evening soon brought on 
A sober hour, not winning or serene, 

For cold and raw the air was, and untuned; 
But as a face we love is sweetest then 

When sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 

It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 
Have fulness in herself; even so with me 

It fared that evening. Gently did my soul 

Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 

While on I walk’d, a comfort seem’d to touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate ; 
Strength came where weakness was not known to be, 
At least not felt; and restoration came 

Like an intruder knocking at the door 

Of unacknowledged weariness.’—P. 91, 


A type it may be, as far as mortal thought may divine, of the 
joy which shall enter into the meek and gentle spirit, when it 
too shall put off the veil, the burden of this fretful life: borne 
so meekly, and with such a sense of alleviations, that it shall 
know only the full weight of this world’s weakness and weari- 
ness, by the blissful contrast of the present new content in the 
eternal home. 

The object of the author, in his poem, is to understand him- 
self, and by what process of nature and education he came to 
be what he was. Memory is ransacked, thought propelled into 
the dim obscurities of the past; reason sits in judgment to 
weigh obscurest hints and vaguest impressions; the whole 
present man, with every faculty, is employed to ascertain what 
he is, and how he is what he is. The conscious man thus 
moralizing and speculating on the unconscious child, rejoicing 
in keen present consciousness over past unconsciousness, is a 
curious spectacle. It is the relative position of manhood and 
infancy magnified to poetical size and proportion. 

The child is father of the man, and very curiously do we pry 
into our origin, but never probably has it been done with such 
fulness of research as in this instance, though at every turn 
thrown back by the inscrutable mysteries of our opening being. 

‘Hard task, vain hope to analyse the mind, 
If each most obvious and particular thought, 
Not in a mystical and idle sense, 


But in the words of Reason deeply weigh’d, 
Hath no beginning.’—P. 42, 


‘From early days, 
Beginning not long after that first time 
In which, a Babe, by intercourse of touch, 
I held mute dialogues with my Mother’s heart, 
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T have endeavour’d to display the means 
Whereby this infant sensibility, 

Great birthright of our being, was in me 
Augmented and sustain’d.’-—P. 44. 


‘ And deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation: not for this, 
That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, whereto 
With growing faculties she doth aspire, 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue.’—P. 46. 


* How shall I seek the origin? where find 
Faith in the marvellous things which then I felt? 
Oftin these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appear’d like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind.’—P. 47, 


‘So wide appears 
The vacancy between me and those days 
Which yet have such self-presence in my mind, 
That, musing on them, often do I seem 
Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 
And of some other being.’—P. 34. 


‘ Blest the infant Babe, 
(For with my best conjecture I would trace 
Our Being’s earthly progress,) blest the Babe, 
Nursed in his Mother’s arms, who sinks to sleep 
Rock’d on his Mother’s breast; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his Mother’s eye! 
For him in one dear Presence, there exists 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of sense, 
No outcast he, bewilder’d and depress’d : 
Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the world. 
Is there a flower, to which he points with hand 
Too weak to gather it, already love 
Drawn from love’s purest earthly fount for him, 
Hath beautified that flower; already shades 
Of pity cast from inward tenderness 
Do fall around him upon aught that bears 
Unsightly marks of violence and harm. 
Emphatically such a Being lives, 
Frail creature that he is, helpless as frail, 
An inmate of this active universe ; 
For feeling hath for him imparted power 
That through the growing faculties of sense 
Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 
Create, creator and receiver both, 
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Working but in alliance with the works 

Which it beholds.—Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of our human life, 

By uniform control in after years, 

In most, abated or suppress’d; in some, 
Through every change of growth and of decay, 
Pre-eminent till death.’—P. 42. 


‘ And here, O friend! have I retraced my life 
Up to an eminence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be call’d 
The glory of my youth, Of genius, power, 
Creation, and divinity itself 
I have been speaking, for my theme has been 
What pass’d within me. Not of outward things 
Done visibly for other minds, words, signs, 
Symbols or actions, but of my own heart 
Have I been speaking, and my youthful mind. 
O Heavens! how awful is the weight of souls, 
And what they do within themselves while yet 
The yoke of earth is new to them, the world 
Nothing but a wild field where they were sown.’—P. 62. 


The early days into whose mysteries he thus restlessly 
searches were passed in a liberty preeminently adapted to 
develop his genius, and in the highest degree congenial to his 
nature. Hardly, in these watchful zealous days of training 


and education, can we comprehend how a child should have 
been suffered morning, noon and night to follow his own incli- 
nation as he did. Nature took him yet an infant to train a poet 
‘of her own:’ he was open to all her influences, and left, as 
it seems, very much to such guidance as they furnished. She 
pronounced of this her favourite :— 
‘ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ;’ 


and provided that amid her glories he should feel 


‘ An overseeing power 
To kindle and restrain.’ 

The dark shadows of the cliffs checked the impetuosity of 
his play, the stars shed over him their solemn thoughts, the 
streams whispered their lessons, and when assailed by child- 
hood’s temptations, the solitary hills breathed their warnings 
after him, and found their way to his conscience. And he is 
thankful with an intensity of joy and gratitude for the grandeur, 
animate and inanimate, which encompassed his infancy. He 
has a sense of dignity and splendour attached to that season. 
His was a royal training, all the powers of nature waited on 
and ministered to him. When suffering under uncertainty in 
the choice of a task fitted for his genius, he thus apostrophises 
the stream which first soothed his infant ear :— 
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‘ Was it for this 
That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flow’d along my dreams? For this, didst thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves? 
When he had left the mountains and received 
On his smooth breast the shadow of those towers 
That yet survive, a shatter’d monument 
Of feudal sway, the bright blue river pass‘d 
Along the margin of our terrace walk ; 
A tempting playmate whom we dearly loved. 
O many a time have I, a five years’ child, 
In a small mill-race sever’d from his stream, 
Made one long bathing of a summer’s day; 
Bask’d in the sun, and plunged and bask’d again 
Alternate, all a summer's day, or scour’d 
The sandy fields, leaping through flowery groves 
Of yellow rag-wort; or when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw's lofty height, 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport, 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower.’—P. 14. 


In the following passage, again in recounting the influences 
by which his spirit was fed, he asserts that ‘ creative sensibility ” 
which made him their superior and interpreter. He held a 
mastery over them, and from himself—his own heart—they 
derived some portion of their solemnity and power :— 


‘ *Twere long to tell 
What spring and autumn, what the winter snows, 
And what the summer shade, what day and night, 
Evening and morning, sleep and waking, thought 
From sources inexhaustible, pour’d forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walk’d with Nature. But let this 
Be not forgotten, that I still retain’d 
My first creative sensibility, 
That by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. A plastic power 
Abode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood; 
A local spirit of his own, at war 
With general tendency, but for the most, 
Subservient strictly to external things 
With which it communed, An auxiliar light 
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Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestow’d new splendour; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obey’d 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye: 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 

And hence my transport.’—P. 47. 

There is a certain power in such passages as t]iese—a ‘creative’ 
power, he would call it,—of awakening in each one of us such 
remembrances, glimpses and flashes, as if we too had once 
held a dominion. What majestic daring is there in this image of 
the enchantment of genius, the boy ruling the storm, and add- 
ing darkness to the thunder cloud! 

But he does not represent his boyhood as always passed in 
this exalted intercourse, in exercising this supremacy; he de- 
lights in recalling the sports of his school days, which were 
followed out by the whole party, ‘ a noisy crew,’ with as little 
restraint as may be. He fished, boated, and skated, and set 
snares for woodcocks, and galloped long distances on horseback 
at all hours of day and night, and describes very gracefully 
the happy card-playing on winters’ evenings, dwelling with 
fond remembrance on the veteran aspect of their solitary pack 
of cards—the casualties and loss incurred in the frequent com- 
bats at loo or whist in which they were engaged. He considers 
his school life as one important part of his education. Not so 
much for what he learned there, for incidentally he intimates 
that they might certainly have been taught much more and 
much better, and such learning as books brought with them not 
voluntarily acquired, but imposed as a task, had probably little 
charm or even influence over him; but for the companionship 
and knowledge of human nature a school life implies, and espe- 
cially in him whose early impressions were so true and so vivid. 
In summing up at the close of the volume his capability for the 
great duty of his life, he says :— 

‘ For progress meet 
Along this intricate and difficult path, 
Whate’er was wanting, something had I gain’d, 
As one of many schoolfellows compell’d 
In hardy independence, to stand up 
Amid conflicting interests, and the shock 
Of various tempers ; to endure and note 
What was not understood though known to be; 
Among the mysteries of love and hate, 
Honour and shame, looking to right and left, 
Uncheck’d by innocence too delicate, 
And moral notions too intolerant, 
Sympathies too contracted.’— P. 367. 


Doubtless the happiness of his childhood was one great 
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source of his genius, or it may be sprang from it, as he 
says :— 
‘ We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; ’ 


a happiness natural to him, and which no cross accident in- 
terfered with as a state. His was not a morbid temper. The 
mysterious influences which visited him in solitude did not 
incapacitate him from taking his full share of common plea- 
sures, he must even have had an exuberance of boyish animal 
spirits very favourable, no doubt, to strength and manliness of 
thought in mature life. His school life, too, was doubtless 
advantageous in this point of view, as preventing a premature 
development of the poetic faculty,—keeping it silent and in abey- 
ance till his full powers were ripe for it. He says :— 


‘ Nature herself was at this unripe time 
But secondary to my own pursuits 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures.’—P. 221. 


And he delights to look back upon that period of bodily 
energy and enjoyment—‘ We were a noisy crew;’ ‘ From week 
to week we lived a round of tumult ;’ ‘We ran a boisterous 
course ;’? he and his schoolfellows were— 


* A race of real children, not too wise, 
Too learned or too good ; but wanton, fresh, 
And bandied up and down by love and hate ; 
Not unresentful where self-justified ; 
Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, shy ; 
Mad at their sports like wither’d leaves in winds ;’ 


and receiving on the excited mind permanent impressions of 
the scenes which witnessed these sports :— 


* Thus oft amid those fits of vulgar joy 

Which, through all seasons, on a child’s pursuits 
Are prompt attendants, ’mid that giddy bliss 
Which, like a tempest, works along the blood 
And is forgotten; even then I felt 

Gleams like the flashing of a shield ;—the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things ; sometimes, ’tis true, 

By chance collisions and quaint accidents 

(Like those ill-sorted unions, work supposed 

Of evil-minded fairies), yet not vain 

Nor profitless, if haply they impress’d 

Collateral objects and appearances, 

Albeit lifeless then, and doom’d to sleep 

Until maturer seasons call’d them forth 

To impregnate and to elevate the mind. 

—And if the vulgar joy by its own weight 
Wearied itself out of the memory, 
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The scenes which were a witness of that joy 
Remain’d in their substantial lineaments 
Depicted on the brain, and to the eye 

Were visible, a daily sight ; and thus 

By the impressive discipline of fear, 

By pleasure and repeated happiness, 

So frequently repeated, and by force 

Of obscure feelings representative 

Of things forgotten, these same scenes so bright, 
So beautiful, so majestic in themselves, 
Though yet the day was distant, did become 
Habitually dear, and all their forms 

And changeful colours by invisible links 
Were fasten’d to the affections.’-—P. 27. 


Some men are geniuses in spite of education and cir- 
cumstances. We admire in them how inherent ability forces 
its way through every impediment; how hindrances are even 
turned into helps by the ductile indomitable faculty ; and we 
then suppose that external circumstances matter but little. If 
the child is gifted in himself, we infer, it matters not what 
adverse discipline he goes through, what restraints and con- 
tradictions to his natural tastes he has to bear. It seems even 
as if some opposition strengthened the natural gift; and in 
a certain sense it is so. Genius will force its way through 
any form of culture, but it may nevertheless be diverted from 
its natural current. Coleridge learned to love and worship 
Nature,—a blue-coat boy in the very heart of London; 
Southey eyed wistfully the distant fields, tied to his aunt’s 
apron strings, and forbidden a nearer view; till a glory hung 
round the forbidden scene. No doubt the longing unindulged 
in such cases does impart a kind of romance to the feelings ; 
but still it is a different love, a passion for times and seasons, a 
sentiment in its turn giving way to others equally powerful, in no 
sense the same necessity of the whole being through life. Nature 
is not the same home to the affections, nor does she possess the 
same domestic authoritative character. Wherever Coleridge 
could talk, he was at home, and Southey, surrounded by his 
books, wanted no other companionship, though both were open 
to all the noble influences of natural scenes; but Wordsworth 
(and the same may be said of Scott) felt towards his mountains 
not only like a poet inspired by them,—for such inspiration 
is only a temporary: condition of mind, leaving it open and 
almost requiring other stimulants when the fit is passed by,— 
but with all the local attachments and homely personal associa- 
tions of the humblest shepherd born and bred among them. 
As a man of genius he could analyse their power and assume 
the superior; as a son of the soil he was ruled by an habitual 
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sense of dependence, an unconscious desire of the soul which 
they alone could satisfy. In the one case, where early associa- 
tion does not come into play, love of nature is a lively per- 
ception, a just appreciation of beauty ; men can be impartial 
and judge by criticism and exact rules: in the other and 
stronger tie, this feeling for beauty is subservient to love of 
country; they bestow admiration on all nature because it is 
beautiful, but they love one spot, one combination of form 
and light and colour, with abiding affection, because it is their 
own, and because they have a sense of want and incompleteness 
away from it: and such love as this will not allow men to be 
impartial; they would feel it an irreverence—a casting away of 
just restraints of thought—as good men love their parents, 
not because they believe them abstractedly to be preeminently 
best, but that they constituted their first idea of excellence and 
authority. 

Our poet confesses to one short period of life, when this 
disease of criticism, ‘ the infection of the age,’ infested his 
mind :— 


‘ Giving way 

To a comparison of scene with scene, 
Bent over-much on superficial things, 
Pampering mysolf with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 
The affection and the spirit of the place, 
Insensible,’—P. 322. 


Contrasting it with the nobler sensations of his earliest love, 
in that period of innocence and simplicity when the affections 
and the tastes are alike formed, with which the following pas- 
sage concludes :— 


‘I roam’d from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasure, wider empire, for the sight 
Proud of her own endowments, and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties asleep. 
Amid the turns and counter turns, the strife 
And various trials of our complex being, 
As we grow up, such thraldom of that sense 
Seems hard to shun. And yet I knew a maid, 
A young enthusiast, who escaped these bonds ; 
Her eye was not the mistress of her heart ; 
Far less did rules prescribed by passive taste, 
Or barren intermeddling subtleties 
Perplex her mind ; but, wise as women are 
When genial circumstance hath favour’d them, 
She welcomed what was given and craved no more; 
Whate’er the scene presented to her view, 
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That was the best, to that she was attuned 

By her benign simplicity of life, 

And through a perfect happiness of soul, 

Whose variegated feelings were in this 

Sisters, that they were each some new delight. 
Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green field, 
Could they have known her, would have loved; methought 
Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 
That flowers, and trees, and e’en the silent hills, 
And everything she look’d on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 

Towards them and to allcreatures. God delights 
In such a being; for her common thoughts 

Are piety, her life is gratitude. 


* Even like this maid, before I was call’d forth 
From the retirement of my native hills, 
I loved whate’er I saw: nor lightly loved, 
But most intensely; never dreamt of aught 
More grand, more fair, more exquisitely framed 
Than those few nooks to which my happy feet 
Were limited. I had not at that time 
Lived long enough, nor in the least survived 
The first diviner influence of this world, 
As it appears to unaccustom’d eyes. 
Worshipping then among the depth of things 
As piety ordain’d; could I submit 
To measured admiration, or to aught 
That should preclude humility and love? 
I felt, observed, and ponder’d; did not judge, 
Yea, never thought of judging; with the gift 
Of all this glory fill'd and satisfied,’—P. 323. 


‘ The first diviner influence of this world’ is the theme of the 
volume for the first four books; the fifth is on books; and a 
subtle pain and trouble of the intellect is recorded character- 
istic of the poet’s mind and training; natural to one who con- 
templated nature first, and formed ideas of permanence from her 
unchanging forms, which others, however unreasonably, attach 
to the labours of genius, to which they ascribe ‘ deathless’ and 
‘immortal’ fame. Faith knows that even the everlasting hills 
shall crumble to dust, but the powers of nature are still an 
image of permanence, and, regarding them as an evidence of 
the Creator, though they should fall into tumult and annihi- 
lation, yet God is Order and Calm, and from His Presence 
light must again shine forth, fresh manifestation of His attri- 
butes must ensue, and ‘ kindlings like the morning.’ For these 
outward manifestations of the Supreme Being the Poet finds a 
parallel in the efforts of man to perpetuate himself, and to 
create ‘ things that aspire to unconquerable life ;’ efforts of the 
intellect to make its own thoughts eternal. And all how vainly! 
A time will come to each when these helps and guides to supreme 
truth will not be needed. What can man do for those who 
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enjoy the presence of God? So in the wreck of nature, where 
will be the thoughts of man, — 
‘ The consecrated work of bard or sage?’ 


He laments that the mind of man has no element durable 
enough, and analogous to his own nature, whereon to stamp his 
thoughts. Itis the trouble of one who desires to say imperish- 
able things, but whose hopes and aspirations are held in check 
by the belief in the only Eternal and Unchanging, learnt in life’s 
most impressible season from the outward, passive, enduring 
testimonies of God’s presence and power seen all around. This 
thought leads to the history of a dream, a poet’s dream, expres- 
sive of the intensity of his desire to preserve from the wrecks 
of a falling world the two great representatives of truth, as 
he deems them, Poetry and Geometry, of which last he else- 
where says :— 
‘ Mighty is the charm 
Of those abstractions to a mind beset 
With images, and haunted by herself.’ 


From these speculative regrets he descends to describe the 
influence of books on his early mind; and here it strikes us, 
though possibly there may not be full ground for the impres- 
sion, that he regards the use of books as something past to 
himself, as having done much for him, but not as if he de- 
pended on their habitual companionship. He acknowledges the 
teaching, in his youth, of certain great powers, the giants of the 
intellect, and of those humbler voices which in childhood minis- 
tered to the imagination ; but it does not appear that the con- 
stant use of books, as information, as sources of knowledge, are 
at all necessary to his mature life. And for children, he is 
guarded in his requirement of this. He asks for them— 

‘ Knowledge rightly honour’d by that name, 
Knowledge not purchased by the loss of power.’ 
Liberty for the child is what he asks, and a free range to 
choose, unchecked by too timid and arbitrary a watchfulness. It 
is a difficult question. Few men will allow themselves to be 
the worse for a freedom of unlimited choice of books in their 
childhood. And children left to themselves may in their inno- 
cence get no harm from what may taint an older imagination. 
But as a rule, it must be the duty of parents to guard their 
minds from contamination as much as their manners. In many 
of the instances asserted (for it is only assertion) of persons get- 
ting no harm from that indiscriminate reading, which undoubt- 
edly has strengthened the intellect, it may be proved that no 
one was really at fault, because no one knew that any danger 
was incurred. The good but illiterate mother, who would have 
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protected her son with her utmost vigilance from evil com- 
panions, saw him poring over books with pride, supposing in 
her simplicity that nothing but good was to be learnt from 
them. But it is not in nature or reason that parents caring for 
their children’s souls, and acquainted with books, should exer- 
cise no choice in what they place before them. No Christian 
mother can see her son reading a bad book, trusting to the 
chance of its doing him no harm ; depending presumptuously on 
the innocence which is therein attacked. It may be, however, 
that among the books to which Wordsworth had access in his 
boyhood, there were none that could be thus summarily de- 
scribed, and under the supposition there is doubtless much truth 
in the following protest against meagre extracts and selections. 
What he has in his thoughts really is a certain tyranny of 
superintendence which would force the mind into a particular 
channel, and take away its power of choice or independent 
judgment of right and wrong :— 


‘Rarely and with reluctance would I stoop 
To transitory themes ; yet I rejoice, 
And, by these thoughts admonish’d, will pour out 
Thanks with uplifted heart, that I was rear'd 
Safe from an evil which these days have laid 
Upon the children of the land, a pest 
That might have dried me up, body and soul. 
This verse is dedicate to Nature’s self 
And things that teach as Nature teaches: then 
Oh! where had been the man, the poet where, 
Where had we been, we, two, beloved friend ! 
If in the season of unperilous choice, 
In lieu of wandering as we did, through vales 
Rich with indigenous produce, open ground 
Of fancy, happy pastures ranged at will, 
We had been follow’d, hourly watch’d, and noosed 
Each in his several melancholy walk, 
String’d like a poor man’s heifer at its feed, 
Led through the lanes in forlorn servitude ; 
Or rather like a stalléd ox, debarr’d 
From touch of growing grass, that may not taste 
A flower till it have yielded up its sweets 
A prelibation to the mower’s scythe.’—P. 116. 


In Wordsworth’s own case, too, he had that babitual check to 
over-indulgence in any course of reading which the permanent 
attractions of nature exercised upon him. He had a twinge of 
self-reproach, even as a boy, at the age when we give ourselves 
up most passionately to the books that interest us, if, in spend- 
ing a holiday out of doors, he abandoned himself to the charms 
of poetry or romance, ‘ defrauding the day’s glory.’ The out- 
ward scene would appeal to his conscience, till with a sudden 
bound of sharp reproach he would throw the volume aside to 
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obey the stronger and, doubtless, more healthful influence. Yet 
he thus beautifully speaks of works of imagination as a boon to 
childhood :— 


‘ A gracious spirit o’er the earth presides 

And o’er the heart of man: invisibly 

It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 

And tendency benign, directing those 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 
The tales that charm away the wakeful night 

In Araby, romances ; legends penn’d 

For solace by dim light of monkish lamps ; 
Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 

By youthful squires ; adventures endless, spun 

By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 

In which his youth did first extravagate ; 

These spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man shall be no more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 

And they must have their food. Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 

That hath more power than all the elements. 

I guess not what this tells of Being past, 

Nor what it augurs of the life to come ; 

But so it is, and, in that dubious hour, 

That twilight when we first begin to see 

This dawning earth, to recognise, expect, 

And in the long probation that ensues, 

The time of trial, ere we learn to live 

In reconcilement of our stinted powers ; 

To endure this state of meagre vassalage, 
Unwilling to forego, confess, submit, 

Uneasy and unsettled, yoke-fellows 

To custom, mettlesome, and not yet tamed 

And humbled down; oh! then we feel, we feel, 
We know where we have friends. Ye dreamers, then, 
Forgers of daring tales! we bless you then, 
Impostors, drivellers, dotards, as the ape 
Philosophy will call you: then we feel 

With what and how great might ye are in league, 
Who make our wish, our power, our thought a deed, 
An empire, a possession,—ye whom time 
And seasons serve: all Faculties to whom 
Earth crouches, the elements are potter's clay, 
Space, like a heaven fill’d up with northern fights, 
Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at once.’—P. 127. 


While on this theme, he pays the following delightful tribute 
to his mother’s memory, and to her exercise of the trust com- 
mitted to her. We cannot, indeed, quarrel with her system 
while witnessing its results, but we think it likely that this may 
be an instance of what we have already supposed a common case. 
She probably did not know that her children were in the way of 
danger while reading the books in their father’s bookcase; and 
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the arguments with which the pious son supplied her, were but 
latent in her own bosom :— 

‘ Early died 
My honour’d mother, she who was the heart 
And hinge of all our learnings and our loves; 
She left us destitute, and, as we might, 
Trooping together, Little suits it me 
To break upon the sabbath of her rest 
With any thought that looks like other’s blame ; 
Nor would [ praise her but in perfect love. 
Hence am I check’d: but let me boldly say, 
In gratitude, and for the sake of truth, 
Unheard by her, that she, not falsely taught, 
Fetching her goodness rather from times past, 
Than shaping novelties for times to come, 
Had no presumption, no such jealousy, 
Nor did by habit of her thoughts mistrust 
Our nature ; but had virtual faith that He 
Who fills the mother’s breast with innocent milk, 
Doth also for our nobler part provide, 
Under His great correction and control, 
As innocent instincts, and as innocent food ; 
Or draws, for minds that are left free to trust 
In the simplicities of opening life, 
Sweet honey out of spurn’d and dreaded weeds. 
This was her creed, and therefore she was pure 
From anxious fear of error, or mishap, 
And evil, overweeningly so call’d; 
Was not puff'd up by false unnatural hopes, 
Nor selfish with unnecessary cares, 
Nor with impatience from the season ask’d 
More than its timely produce; rather loved 
The hours for what they are, than from regard 
Glanced in their promises in restless pride. 
Such was she—not from faculties more strong 
Than others have, but from the times, perhaps, 
And spot in which she lived, and through a grace 
Of modest meekness, simple-mindedness, 
A heart that found henignity and hope, 
Being itself benign.’—P. 117, 


From such a mother we must suppose the poet to have inhe- 
rited that calm yet cheerful temperament, content without 
external excitements, finding its chief enjoyment in retirement 
and contemplation, which throws its own colour over all his 
poetry, and gives its characteristic and peculiar moral value. 

‘Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move ;—’ 
says Henry Vaughan, an old poet, who shows a singular affinity 
of thought on this subject with the most individual and peculiar 
of Wordsworth’s views ;' and such was Wordsworth’s philo- 








' «Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ! Before 
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sophy. It was in looking back that he sought for those motives 
of thought and action which influence man. He did not slight 
observation, but it was in self-study that he looked for power to 
unravel the mysteries and perplexities of our being. The past 
was with him the golden period, the source of light and inspi- 
ration. He strove to establish a chain between the present 
moment of thought and the remotest sensation that memory or 
fancy would take him back to; and so vivid and unearthly did 
that light shine upon him, that to him it could not be derived 
from the common day of this world, but was rather the re- 
flection of past glory and intelligence revealed in flashes and 
glimpses by uncertain memory. Infancy is with him the ve 
source of wisdom ; it is a closed book, but one which holds more 
than any open volume in which knowledge is enshrined ;— 
‘Oh! mystery of man, from what a depth 

Proceed thy honours. I am lost, but see 

In simple childhood something of the base 

On which thy greatness stands; but this I feel, 

That from thyself it comes, that thou must give, 

Else never canst receive. The days gone by 

Return upon me almost from the dawn 

Of life: the hiding-places of man’s power 

Open; I would approach them, but they close. 

I see by glimpses now; when age comes on, 

May scarcely see at all; and I would give, 

While yet we may, as far as words can give, 

Substance and life to what I feel, enshrining, 

Such is my hope, the spirit of the Past 

For future restoration.'—P. 328. 

From these transient revelations he dated his thoughts, his 
motives, and impulses. And it must be admitted as necessary 
to his exercise of inherent power and genius that he should 
bring his whole being to the task. From the sensibility and 
vivid impressiveness of his early sensations, childhood was an 
inspiration to him. The purpose of his manhood seems to have 
been to reason upon, to put into thoughts and words, to develop 
the impressions of infancy and early youth. Nothing that he 
was afterwards called upon to witness or mingle with, entirely 





Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race ; 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But @ white celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 

A mile or two from my first love; 

And looking back at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadow of eternity.’— The Retreat. 
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apart and separate from this state, was congenial to his nature, 
or adapted to his genius; they were not things amenable to his 
bar. He could not readily embrace ideas with which this 
period had no associations, though the smallest germ, but trace it 
there at all, grew and flourished under the light of his subtle 
intellect to full size and proportions. He accounts for his want 
of loyalty, and we would add a whole train of feelings connected 
with that virtue, because he had seen or known no men of rank 
when a boy. He was indifferent to the sweeping away of time- 
honoured institutions, because ‘ extrinsic circumstance of record 
or tradition’ had not interested his youth. Unless he can 
reduce the world by some magic of his own into subservience 
to the powers which ruled his infant reason, it has no order or 
meaning to him ; new scenes, therefore, were a disturbance to 
him, till he could trace this analogy. This is remarkably shown 
in his first acquaintance with London ; the objects which therein 
most aroused attention and stirred reflection being certainly not 
such as excite the interest and curiosity of common observers, 
nor in the abstract most worthy of remark. But an interminable 
crowd of men of whom he knew nothing, and could hope to 
know nothing, was distraction to him. He calls it ‘a huge 
fermenting mass of human kind.’ It must have been this sense 
of jar and discord which impressed so vulgar a scene of tumult 
as St. Bartholomew’s fair upon him with importance enough to 
give it a prominent place in his impressions of London. He 
could make nothing of it, reduce it to no system; it was all 
horrible confusion, and as such a fit symbol of the great city 
which perplexed his brain :— 


‘ what a shock 
For eyes and ears! what anarchy and din 
Barbarian and infernal,—a phantasma, 
Monstrous in colour, motion, shape, sight, sound! 
* * * * * 


Oh, blank confusion! true epitome 
Of what the mighty city is herself, 
To thousands upon thousands of her sons,’—P. 233. 


His way out of this labyrinth is as characteristic and original 
as his entrance into it. Wordsworth liked to make acquaintance 
with his fellows under very different circumstances from this 
wholesale exhibition of them. He preferred to meet them one 
at a time, to encounter them at distant intervals, to see them as 
we desire to see a portrait, in a good light, and with appropriate 
background. The accessories must, in fact, be picturesque ; 

ive him but these accessories, set his figures in strong relief, 
and, like Rembrandt, he can create his own sublimity wholly 
independent of any inherent grandeur in the subject: any man 
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on a naked heath or sitting on his own cottage bench would 
excite his interest, and we know from some of his finest poems 
what power the human form in circumstances of strangeness, 
terror, or desolation,—the beggar, the outcast, or the maniac— 
has over his imagination. But in his first sight of London his 
vision was too bewildered and his heart too much oppressed to 
form these pictures. For atime the external scene must pre- 
vail over the inner faculty; every thing assumed an equal pro- 
minence and refused the fancy’s attempts at organization and 
arrangement. By degrees, however, the superior power over- 
came these impediments, asserted its supremacy, and sought for 
congenial food. And this it found not in deeds of past great- 
ness or trial, not in tokens of our present height amongst the 
nations, not in its great men (though Burke did strongly im- 
press him), not in its arts or commerce, not in its displays of 
genius and power,—though these were not passed by wholly 
disregarded ; but in traces of individual love or suffering, in 
images of solitariness and desolation, in abstraction as entire as 
could be furnished by the bare common or hill side, and which 
brought them back to him, memory linking them with the 
present scene. A mechanic holding his sickly child to the 
sun, taking no heed of countless passers by, absorbed in one 
intense sentiment of hopeless love—a blind beggar sitting 
motionless on the crowded thoroughfare,—recalled him to himself 
with a kind of shock of joy. In the influence of such sights, 
‘a sense 


Of what in the great city had been done 
And suffer’d, and was doing, suffering still,’ 


came to him, he conversed again 

‘with majesty and power 
Like independent natures. Hence the place 
Was throng’d with impregnations like the wilds 
In which my early feelings had been nursed— 
Bare hills and valleys, full of caverns, rocks, 
And audible seclusions, dashing lakes, 
Kchoes and waterfalls, and pointed crags 
That into music touch the passing wind. 
Here then my young imagination found 
No uncongenial element, could here 
Among new objects serve or give command.’—P, 233. 


Thus an analogy was established between nature and man, 
and harmony and peace of mind restored. Whatever was pure 
shone the purer for the blackness of the setting. The idea of 
unity grew from the contemplation of multitudes absorbed in 
one interest. What had been a chaos assumed purpose and 
order; and love of his kind, and an increase of knowledge 
followed upon their reconcilement. But until he had accom- 
plished this harmony, as he says elsewhere, 
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‘ All things were to me 
Loose and disjointed, and the affections left 
Without a vital interest.’ 

This same relationship between man and nature, the sense of 
which was necessary to his moral being, was in its drawing out 
and establishing the great power of his imagination. To assimi- 
late what is dissimilar, to find affinities where the casual glance 
discerns only contrast and opposition, to establish harmony 
between life and inanimate matter by transference of their sepa- 
rate qualities, and that by no arbitrary effort of will, but with 
a truth which makes the interchange an abiding association ; 
thus instilling into the restless heart of man something of 
nature’s calm and repose, and teaching him to see through her 
fixed and passionless forms the Presence and the Life which 
creates, confirms, and sustains the universe, and adapts this 
outer world to the requirements and necessities of his individual 
being—this has been his work. The tendency of this habitual 
action of the mind indisposes the poet to love or sympathy 
with the simply intellectual element in human nature, and turns 
him to the contemplation of such feelings and emotions as are 
the fixed conditions and accompaniments of our being; which 
belong to men as men, in the same way mountains and 
streams have their fixed laws of being. It withdraws him from 
viewing man as an active, struggling, energizing, self-dependent 
creature, to observe and love him in the more passive exercises 
of his complex nature, as loving, toiling, obeying. The poet thus 
influenced turns from the page of the historian, from man’s 
turbulent greatness; turns also from the passions which lead to 
it, pride, ambition, emulation as portrayed by the dramatist 
—the workings of power and intellect—turns with still less 
sympathy from those slighter and minuter phases of character 
which make the interest of our polished artificial life, to fix his 
regard upon the simplest, most elementary, most universal pro- 
perties of our human nature; to observe mankind as influenced 
unconsciously by those mastering, overpowering impulses and 
affections which belong to all men as men, but which have their 
simplest, most unconscious development in the pastoral life. 
This search for the unconscious, this love of tracing the working 
of the passions and emotions in some passive vehicle, has pro- 
duced his avowedly noblest poetry, and has also, when carried to 
a kind of wanton excess, given rise to just criticism and ridicule. 
Conscious exertion, conscious virtue, conscious sacrifice, no 
doubt warmed his heart, but did not excite his muse. Himself 
eminently, sensitively alive to what passed within and with- 
out himself, he found his delight in tracing and discovering 
motives of action. He felt it, as it were, his vocation to give 
consciousness to unconscious things ; he desired to be the inter- 
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preter of universal nature. Rocks and mountains cease to be 
inert masses under his eye; he invests them with life and power, 
not merely in a figure, but as if to him, or through him, they 
actually possessed those qualities. He cannot separate the forms 
of external nature from a certain sympathy with ourselves. 
In him it is scarcely a poetic fancy that ‘the moon looks about 
‘her,’ that the hill-side rejoices, that the lake stills itself in 
gladness, that the river has its will; he rejoices in such im- 
pressions, but seems conscious at the same time that they are 
produced by his own poetic power, and he rejoices in them 
as creating them, to use his own somewhat presumptuous but 
expressive wording. And in human life he finds his most con- 
genial sphere where there is a similar work to do—where it is 
his office to interpret those intuitive, unconscious workings of 
the heart which a less gifted observer would pass by unseen, 
and which, indeed, hardly exist independent of the poet who 
witnesses them. This idea finds expression at the conclusion of 
this volume, when he ‘ the humblest of the band’ of poets, 
‘dares to hope 

That unto him hath also been vouchsafed 

An insight that in some sort he possesses, 

A privilege whereby a work of his, 

Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 

Creative and enduring, may become 

A power like one of Nature’s.’—P. 347. 

His genius hangs its amaranthine wreaths round infancy and 
childhood, old age and the last decay, round vacuity and mad- 
ness and ‘ the dreary vacancy of grief,’ and also on the form of 
man, surveyed from the distance and apart from the spirit which 
inspires it. In subjects such as these he is supreme; he has 
done for them what no one has done before. On other themes 
he has written nobly,—on virtue, on self-devotion, on systems of 
philosophy, on friendship and religion and the cultivated social 
affections; but it is especially among those emotions which 
know not themselves that his power shows itself, that he moves 
us, that he awakens hidden feelings which might through life 
have slept but for him, that we feel he has added a link to the 
chain of universal brotherhood ; and to accomplish these triumphs 
che turned from crowds and cities, and the scenes of this world’s 
greatness, 

‘To you ye pathways, and ye lonely woods, 
Sought you enrich’d with everything I prized 
With human kindnesses and simple joys.’—P. 340, 


The following passage, developing the same thought, is 
remarkable as showing the impressions of his earliest age, and 
the mode in which he commenced his study of his own kind. 
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‘Who doth not love to follow with his eye 
The windings of a public way? the sight, 
Familiar object as it is, hath wrought 
On my imagination since the morn 
Of childhood, when a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes, that cross’d 
The naked summit of a far-off hill 
Beyond the limits that my feet have trod, 
Was like an invitation into space 
Boundless, or guide into eternity. 
Yes, something of the grandeur which invests 
The mariner who sails the roaring sea 
Through storm and darkness, early in my mind 
Surrounded, too, the wanderers of the earth; 
Grandeur as much, and loveliness far more. 
Awed have I been by strolling Bedlamites ; 
From many other uncouth vagrants (pass’d 
In fear) have walk’d with quicker step; but why 
Take note of this? When I began to inquire, 
To watch and question those I met, and speak 
Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears revealed ; 
There saw into the depth of human souls— 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes.’—P. 341, 


And again :— 


‘ Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 
The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of human life. I felt that the array 
Of act and circumstance, and visible form, 
Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 
What passion makes them; that meanwhile the forms 
Of nature have a passion in themselves, 
That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him ; although the works 
Be mean, have nothing lofty of their own; 
And that the Genius of the Poet hence 
May boldly take his way among mankind 
Wherever Nature leads; that he hath stood 
By Nature’s side among the men of old, 
And so shall stand for ever.’-—P. 346. 


That ‘ grandeur’ had the greatest hold over him, of which he 
was himself the discoverer. We see that in his childhood arose 
the source of this power, and it was so closely connected with that 
period, that whatever from local remoteness was removed from 
every childish association, failed to excite in the same degree 
his ennobling gift. Simple imagination, apart from sight and 
experience, had not the power, nor was a transient unfamiliar 
acquaintance motive sufficient ; forms must become a part of his 
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being, and emotions and sentiments must be held or viewed in 
connexion with these forms, to furnish full inspiration. The 
volume is distinguished by many fine passages expressive of the 
warmth and depth of his friendship for Coleridge, to whom it is 
addressed, and for whom it professes to have been written; but 
Coleridge was of too independent and active and original mind, 
to inspire our author with his most gifted poetry. Wordsworth 
might invest him with many moral qualities beyond his merits, 
but his grandeur was his own. The ‘ Leech-gatherer’ and the 
‘Cumberland Beggar’ were, therefore, more inspiring themes 
than the entranced philosopher. The imagination which thus 
illumined with its own intelligence the humblest sharers of our 
common nature, in the following passages, giving the experience 
of his individual mind, speaks with kindred language, and in- 
vests with like qualities the passive forms of the material world. 


‘To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 
E’en the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life: I saw them feel, 

Or link’d them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 
Add that whate’er of Terror or of Love, 

Or Beauty, Nature’s daily face put on 

From transitory passion, unto this 

I was as sensitive as waters are 

To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 

Of passion; was obedient as a lute 

That waits upon the touches of the wind. 
Unknown, unthought of, yet I was most rich— 
I had a world about me—twas my own ; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 

And to the God who sees into the heart. 

Such sympathies, though rarely, were betray’d 
By outward gestures and by visible looks : 
Some call’d it madness—so indeed it was, 

If childlike fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady moods of thoughtfulness matured 

To inspiration sort with such a name ; 

If prophecy be madness; if things view’d 

By poets in old time, and higher up 

By the first men, earth’s first inhabitants, 
May in these tutor’d days no more be seen 
With undisorder’d sight, But leaving this, 

It was no madness, for the bodily eye 

Amid my strongest workings evermore 

Was searching out the lines of difference 

As they lie hid in all external forms, 

Near or remote, minute or vast, an eye 

Which from a tree, or stone, or wither’d leaf, 

To the broad ocean and the azure heavens 

Spangled with kindred multitude of stars, 

Could find no surface where its power might sleep ; 
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Which spake perpetual logic to my soul, 
And by an unrelenting agency 
Did bind my feelings even as in a chain.’—P, 60. 


* The song would speak 
Of that interminable building rear’d 
By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. My seventeenth year was come, 
And, whether from this habit rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life 
Coercing all things into sympathy, 
To inorganic natures were transferr’d 
My own enjoyments; or the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; I at this time, 
Saw blessings spread around me, like a sea. 
Thus while the days flew by, and years pass’d on, 
From nature and her overflowing soul, 
I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steep’d in feeling; I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth in the heart ; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea on the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it look’d 
Toward the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sung and it was audible, 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturb'd,’—P. 49, 


Raptures such as these—a worship of outward forms so in- 
tense,—the habit of investing them thus intimately with a spirit 
and a life, a kind of self-dependent life; this adoration of the 
Creator rather through than in them, this union of the poet’s 
self, his innermost feelings with these material manifestations of 
Almighty power, not so much lifting up the eyes of the spirit 
to heaven, as resting them on the material image by which the 
senses apprehend God, must, we think, sometimes raise doubt- 
ing and questioning feclings in the midst of our admiration. 
At any rate, such apparently pantheizing language is not safe to 
imitate. He who first gave sublime expression to such thoughts 
had, as we hope and believe, a third heaven to which his soul 
looked up though words could not reach it. For ourselves we 
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know it a duty so to chasten our thoughts and words in their 
treatment of outward things, as neither to allow ourselves or 
others to forget that there exists an incommunicable Glory and 
Beauty of which all external sensible manifestations are but a 
veil and symbol. 

There are in this volume two interesting and striking ex- 
amples, which we will adduce, in illustration of this quality of 
his imagination—striking because taking us back to his boyish 
memories. In them we see how early this faculty showed 
itself, how involuntarily he saw a life, an awe, a moral teaching, 
a sympathy with himself, in the face of nature; and on the 
other hand how, at the same early period, he invested the form 
of man with something of the calm passive dignity of grand 
inanimate objects, viewing him—apart from his individual cha- 
racteristics—as an element of the scene, taking his colour and 
qualities from the mood of the spectator, as do the senseless forms 
of nature. The first tells us the mysterious dread which sunk 
into his heart at first sight of a mountain till then unknown 
and by his alarmed imagination gifted with motion and a power 
of pursuit, to warn him of his disobedience. It is a really ter- 
rifying thought, and can hardly be read without some partici- 
pation in the poet’s fears :— 


‘ One summer evening (led by her) I found 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 
Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in, 
Push’d from the shore. It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on ; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side, 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 
Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rows, 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fix’d my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 
The horizon’s utmost boundary; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 
She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipp’d my oars into the silent lake, 
And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan ; 
When, from behind that craggy steep, till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct, 
Uprear’d its head. I struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Tower’d up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seem’d, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing, 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I turn’d, 
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And through the silent water stole my way 

Back to the covert of the willow tree; 

There in her mooring place I left my bark,— 
And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood; but after I had seen 

That spectacle, for many days, my brain 

Work’d with a dim and undetermined sense 

Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remain’d, no pleasant images of trees, 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields ; 

But huge and misty forms, that do not live 

Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.—P. 18. 


He next tells of the effect which the presence of man had 
upon his youthful mind, as seen from afar in the solitude of 
mountain regions. The passage follows a fine description of a 
shepherd’s life among the hills: — 


‘ A rambling school-boy, thus 
I felt his presence in his own domain 
As of a lord and master, or a power, 
Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 
Had more commanding looks when he was there. 
When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills, 
By mists bewilder’d, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears; or, as he stepp’d 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flash’d upon me, glorified 
Ry the deep radiance of the setting sun ; 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 
A solitary object and sublime, 
Above all height! like an aérial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature ; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 
Of grace and honour, power and worthiness. 
Meanwhile this creature—spiritual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far; 
Far more an imaginative form 
Than the gay Colin of the groves, who lives 
For his own fancies, or to dance by the hour, 
In coronal with Phyllis in the midst— 
Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common; husband, father; learn’d, 
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Could teach, admonish; suffer’d with the rest 
From vice and folly, wretchedness and fear ; 
Of this I little saw, cared less for it, 

But something must have felt.’—P. 217. 

Nor did there need for the purposes of his genius any dignity 
of form, or that any dignified qualities should be attributable 
to the man himself. Grandeur of association,—‘ parasaitical 
sublimity,’—as Mr. Ruskin defines the picturesque,—.is the only 
requisite. Wherever man is seen in close association with the 
beauty or solitudes of nature, and, either through the absorbing 
influence of passion, or infirmity, or fatuity, lost to his own 
individuality, and merged and blended with the outer scene, 
there the poet’s imagination finds its most congenial food for 
thought. It is for this that the ‘Idiot Boy’ is such a favourite 
with its author. He has there found a subject scarcely more 
sensient than the moon, the trees, and the waterfall among 
which he places him. He clings to this poem with a tenacity 
of affection which is truly marvellous; he singles it out among 
others as a pattern and specimen of his powers, and would 
almost seem willing to allow his whole system to stand or fall 
by its merits. It may be that the ridicule first bestowed on it 
so unsparingly, and of which his most devoted admirers are 
unwillingly conscious, urged him to a kind of obstinate adhe- 


rence ; he felt it necessary to trust himself, because to yield to 
another judgment would have been a blow to his whole poetic 
theory: but we believe that beyond this the subject had real 
charms for him; he looks back with tenderness to the occasion 
of his first imparting this poem to his friend, and refers to it as 
a test of his genius. 


‘ But beloved Friend! 
When, looking back, thou seest, in clearer view 
Than any liveliest sight of yesterday, 
That summer, under whose indulgent skies, 
Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roved 
Uncheck’d, or loiter’d ’mid her sylvan combs, 
Then in hewitching words, with happy heart, 
Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient Man 
The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 
And I, associate with such labour, steep’d 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 
Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was found, 
After the perils of his moonlight ride, 
Near the loved waterfall; or her who sate 
In misery near the miserable Thorn; 
When thou dost to that summer turn thy thoughts, 
And hast before thee all that then we were, 
To thee in memory of that happiness, 
It will be known, by thee, at least, my Friend! 
Felt that the history of a Poet’s mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard,’—P, 369. 
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The Idiot Boy, amid the cries and spectacles of night, him- 
self a part of the scene, and no more conscious than the hooting 
owls and the roaring torreuts,—the mother’s affection, mastering 
and bewildering, but divested of all sense, a mere instinct, and 
therefore in keeping with its object—the poet enters into it all. 
What would the human part of the picture have been without 
him? He is the intellect of the scene, he breathes intelligence 
and purpose into what else is simple fatuity and oblivion, he 
makes it all, so to say. And he loves it because his own part 
has been so large in it, because he has composed a poem of 
genius out of the smallest and most insignificant incident that 
ever exercised a poet’s pen. 

Wordsworth’s only great experience of active stirring life 
may very well have confirmed him in his original bent. Three 
books out of the fourteen of which this poem consists are 
devoted to France and the great French Revolution, and these 
we think the least interesting, the least poetical, the least valuable 
of the whole. The task of reading is even sometimes irksome 
from the view he takes of events, and the tumid fervour often 
displayed for a cause with which it is impossible to sympathise, 
however much the frightful abuses of the monarchical system 
in France may excuse the spirit in which its opening was first 
hailed in England. Young and ardent, Wordsworth took the 
popular side. He had, as we have said, no early training to . 
counteract present influences, and possibly the boyish freedom 
from restraint in which he rejoices may have predisposed him 
to endure the rant about liberty, which to look back upon, and 
associated with the crimes and horrors of which it was the plea, 
sounds to our ears so intolerable. We will own to a satiety 
and weariness of the whole subject of the French Revolution, so 
genuine and unfeigned, that we cannot but expect our readers 
to share it with us. No amount of incident and excitement 
can bring the mind willingly to dwell and linger over a record 
of unmixed evil, a record of folly and mistakes, and monstrous 
wickedness. And yet the magnitude of the interests concerned, 
and the great lesson to be learnt, have made it an inexhaustible 
theme. It has been talked about, and written about, and 
moralized and preached upon; it has been viewed in every con- 
ceivable aspect, by every phase of mind; it has filled histories, 
memoirs, reviews, essays, narratives, from that day to this, and 
still is a standard subject; it has been superseded by other 
revolutions, possessing all the charms of novelty, and their full 
share of incident, in vain; still we are dragged back, pain- 
fully and unwillingly, by a sort of inevitable necessity, to those 
black years of the world’s history; and it was with, perhaps 
not a reasonable, but certainly a very real sense of disap- 
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pointment, that we found ourselves ensnared in another long 
history and disquisition, though from the pen of the greatest 
poet of the age, himself an eye-witness and participator. Such 
impressions may well indispose the mind to a just estimate of 
the power with which it is done, but, the poet does seem to us 
out of his element, and divested of his best gifts; not wiser 
than other mortals, easily taken in, deceived by specious 
appearances, and willing to be deceived. We learn little but 
his own impressions, which were not above the ordinary tone of 
enthusiastic youth; and there is no clear insight into cause and 
effect, beyond the evident one in which all sides acknowledge, that 
a long previous period of tyranny and misrule had prepared the 
nation for an outbreak, and that the tumultuous horrors of the 
time may be attributed to the silent mischiefs which had long 
worked and festered out of sight. There is a great deal about 
liberty, but nothing of religion; the republican tone of thought 
and language, and the absence of patriotism, are often painful, 
and there is moreover a glaring spirit of partizanship in the 
manner of slurring over atrocities, as if these were the natural 
and inevitable result of political fermentation, and not, there- 
fore, the work of the powers of darkness on the evil heart of 
man—accountable man—unworthy of the poet. Still he could 
not but feel early disgust and disappointment, as he beheld the 
working of principles admired in the abstract, and with Robes- 
pierre his vision of freedom faded in despair, though scarcely 
so effectually as in the restoration to order which followed his 
reign. He thus speaks of the ‘ catastrophe,’ the return to 
monarchy, which he seems to regard as the crowning obloquy :— 
‘ When, finally to close 

And seal up all the gains of France, a Pope 

Is summon’d in, to crown an Emperor— 

This last opprobrium, when we see a people 

That once look’d up in faith, as if to heaven 

For manna, take a lesson from the dog 

Returning to his vomit ; when the sun 

That rose in splendour was alive, and moved 

In exultation, with a living pomp 

Of clouds—his glory’s natural retinue— 

Hath dropp’d all functions by the gods bestow’d, 

And, turn’d into a gewgaw, a machine, 

Sets like an opera phantom.’—P. 310. 

His own state of mind at the end of this struggle he looks 

back upon with a pain and almost remorse very satisfactory to 
the reader. He is conscious of 


‘ Reasonings false 
From their beginnings, inasmuch as drawn 
Out of a heart that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s way by outward accidents, 
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And which was thus confounded, more and more 
Misguided and misguiding. So I fared, 

Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar ; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 

Her titles and her honours ; now believing, 

Now disbelieving ; endlessly perplex’d 

With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule, and whence 

The sanction ; till, demanding formal proof, 

And seeking it in everything, I lost 

All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 

Yielded up moral questions in despair. 

This was the crisis of that strong disease, 

This the soul’s last and lowest ebb.’—P. 307. 


From this state of loss and depression he is thus recalled. 
The return to such subjects is as full of comfort to the reader 
as were the sweet sisterly counsels and consolations to himself :— 


‘Then it was— 
Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all good !— 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were pass’d, now speaking in a voice 
Of sudden admonition—like a brook 
That did but cross a lonely road, and now 
Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every turn, 
Companion never lost through many a league,— 
Maintain’d for aye a saving intercourse 
With my true self; for though bedimm’d and changed 
Much, as it seem’d, I was no further changed 
Than as a clouded or a waning moon : 
She whisper’d still that brightness would return. 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 
And lastly, as hereafter will be shown, 
If willing audience fail not, Nature’s self, 
By all varieties of human love 
Assisted, led me back through opening day 
To those sweet counsels between head and heart 
Whence grew that genuine knowledge, fraught with peace, 
Which .... still upheld me.’—P. 309, 


One parallel may be found in his inner life and feelings, as 
recorded in the present volume, and but one, with the turbid ex- 
citement of this French episode in his otherwise calm career, and 
this lies in his friendship for Coleridge, expressed with a bean- 
tiful fervour, and yet with a confident security in its con- 
tinuance,—setting at defiance all the common precautions and 
reservations of language,—which is painful to dwell upon. The 
sentiment seemed to take him by storm, and inspire a blind 
trust in its object in much the same way as did the high pro- 
mises of liberty and social regeneration in France. The blank 
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disappointment which followed the failure of expectation in one 
case is recorded; we are left to divine an equally inevitable 
depression in the other, when time should have shown the fallacy 
of such unlimited dependence. And yet the hope and con- 
fidence expressed in the following lines, (addressed to his friend 
in his absence abroad for his health,) must excite both pleasure 
and sympathy, though no earthly friendship can fulfil them :— 
‘ Far art thou wander'd now in search of health 
And milder breezes,—melancholy lot ! 
But thou art with us, with us in the past, 
The present, with us in the times to come. 
There is no grief, no sorrow, no despair, 
No languor, no dejection, no dismay, 
No absence scarcely can there be, for those 
Who love as we do,’—P. 145. 
The following, in their boundless expectations and their 
unchastened force of language, do give a sense of pain :— 
* Thou wilt stand 
On Etna’s summit, above earth and sea 
Triumphant, winning from the invaded heaveus 
Thoughts without bound, magnificent designs 
Worthy of poets who attuned their harps 
In wood or echoing cave, for discipline 
Of heroes,’—P. 314. 
And again :— 
* O capacious soul! 
Placed on this earth to love and understand, 
And from thy presence shed the light of love, 
Shall I be mute, ere thou be spoken of? ’"—P. 364. 


‘Oh yet a few short years of useful life, 

And all will be complete ; thy race be run— 

Thy monument of glory will be raised.’ 
Confidence such as this, is in fact, necessarily accompanied by 
self-confidence ; for friendship requires two, in a certain state of 
equality, for its fulfilment ; and on this account gives pain, from 
the forgetfulness of human infirmity, or implied superiority to 
it. The preceding lines are from a passage foretelling the 
lasting importance of their joint labours, and their high mission 
to man, which concludes thus :— 

‘ Prophets of nature, we to them will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith, What we have loved 

Others will love, and we will teach them how.’—P. 371. 
And in disappointment he finds this proud consolation, turning 
from the world to his friend, and, by implication, to himself, 
who understood and sympathised with him :—not worded surely 
as a Christian should word it, though not far from a great 
Christian verity :— 
NO. LXX.—N. 8. BB 
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‘ But indignation works where hope is not, 

And thou, O friend, wilt be refresh’d, There is 

One great society alone on earth ; 

The noble living and the noble dead.’—P. 311. 
But this was, perhaps, a solitary case of another intellect exer- 
cising any mastering sway over him. He was a law to himself, 
and felt his calling to be not to mingle with other kindred intel- 
ligences, so much as to bring his own to bear on what was 
indeed deserving of all careful thoughtfulness and reverence, 
but which had less occupied the labours of genius: the silent 
workings of the heart in humble men, the majesty of the 
domestic affections in the poor. Neither nature nor education 
adapted him for political life, or for taking a deep view of great 
national events, the action and workings of what are called 
great interests or aggregate bodies. The man who disregarded 
history, who had confessed himself 

‘ to acts 

Of nations and their passing interests 

(If with unworldly ends and aims compared) 

Almost indifferent. E’en the historian’s tale 

Prizing but little otherwise than I prized 

Tales of the poets,’'— 
who had thus gained no experience of the past, could not be 
in a state to learn from the present, or to form a right judgment 
of its events. When he feels himself dissociated by any adverse 
train of thought or outward circumstances from his former self, 
he owns himself diseased in mind. Yet it was thus that he set 
about his political studies. History may surely be regarded as 
an account of the childhood and youth of the world, and of 
separate nations. By his own reasoning, then, he could not view 
the present world with philosophical or truthful eyes, dissociating 
it from its progress and beginnings. And this is what he tried to 
do, and failed. He lacked the previous discipline and training ; 
and therefore the ferment of three years of political excitement, 
and the sights, and sounds, and ideas in which he lived, were for 
the time hurtful to his genius, as well as in the highest degree 
uncongenial to his lasting nature. One use that season had, 
however, in determining more decidedly his ultimate occupation 
of thought and powers. Youth, enthusiasm, and hope, might 
bear him on for a time, but disappointment and weariness were 
inevitable in the long run, whether the cause in which his heart 
was engaged failed or succeeded. So much of failure there is in 
all high hopes and excitements. But the utter disappointment 
was unquestionably salutary in throwing him back upon his 
former habits of thought, teaching him to see there his true 
sphere, his only lasting source of power. 

It is no disparagement to deny to any man the possession of 
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universal judgment. All that the greatest can achieve is great- 
ness in their own line, and Wordsworth’s line, in his view of 
human affairs, was the sacred domestic duties and affections :— 


‘ Life, human life, with all its sacred claim 
Of sex, and age, and heaven-descended rights ;’ 
and in days like our own we cannot over-estimate the import- 
ance of this subject. In times of religious excitement, when 
men must in a measure be estimated by their profession, by 
qualities open to all eyes—when we are apt to value men 
for their use to the cause we have at heart, and to test them 
by this standard—for the services they can render, the talents 
they possess, their skill in advocacy, their powers of persuasion, 
their devotion to particular truths now assailed—for their 
public virtues—it is well that some gifted soul should lead our 
thoughts to the sacred, inalienable, paramount necessity of the 
home virtues, of those tempers and affections which make that 
home the nearest likeness of heaven we possess on earth; or a 
paradise spoiled, and fair scene blasted, at which the angels weep. 
Therefore, love and reverent fear, and just rule; submission and 
self-restraint, cheerfulness and willing toil, patience and provi- 
dent care, and contentment and undying hope ; these should find 
a noble advocate. That love which makes sacrifice easy and 
labour light, which makes every condition of life happy, or tinged 
with the hues of departed happiness, should have its praise, its 
poet ; the sacred relations of husband and wife, and child, should 
assert their high claim to our reverence. Their due fulfilment is 
atest, a standard of the state of religion in the heart, as just and 
true as any other, taken singly ; for Religion takes possession of 
the whole man, should actuate all his conduct, presides at the 
hearth as well as at the altar, dictates his daily practice, as well as 
his confession of faith. She teaches that men must be faithful and 
loyal, that they must be zealous for the truth, and, if need be, 
die for it; and also that they must be dutiful sons, and loving 
husbands, and watchful fathers; that they must be the centre, 
the stay, the comfort of home, the joy of their fire-side, as well as 
pillars and supports of the larger and diviner polities of which 
they are members; that it is as great a failure of duty in a man 
to be negligent of the happiness and welfare of his household, 
to be harsh or indifferent at home, as to be cold or callous 
toward the interests of revealed truth. Both are equally com- 
mitted by Providence to his care and guardianship; for both, in 
their degree, he is responsible. The fidelity, the self-denial, the 
faith and constancy of home, are as ennobling to our nature, as 
much cared for in God’s word, as zeal and devotion to the 
mterests of the Church or the State. There must be a con- 
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formity of the whole man, a perfect heart in all these rela- 
tions. 

The poet, turning from the scenes of turbulent commotion 
which had engaged him for a while, thus approaches his more 
congenial study, proving a fine analogy between the stability of 
nature and those enduring human emotions which were hence- 
forward to form the subject of his lasting thought. 


‘ Long time in search of knowledge did I range 
Benighted ; but the dawn beginning now 
To reappear, ‘twas proved that not in vain 
I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason; that matures 
Her processes by steady laws; gives birth 
To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 
No heat of passion or excessive zeal ; 
No vain conceits; provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith ; 
Holds up before the mind, intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure; and by this course 
Disposes her, when over-fondly set 
On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 
Tn man, and in the frame of social life, 
Whate’er there is desirable and good 
Of kindred permanence, unchanged in form 
And function, or, through strict vicissitude 
Of life and death, revolving. Above all 
Were re-establish’d now those watchful thoughts 
Which, seeing little worthy or sublime 
In what the Historian’s pen so much delights 
To blazon—power and energy detach'd 
From moral purpose—early tutor’d me 
To look with feelings of fraternal love 
Upon the unassuming things that hold 
A silent station in this beauteous world. 


Thus moderated, thus composed, I found 
Once more in Man an object of delight, 

Of en imagination and of love; 

And, as the horizon of my mind enlarged, 
Again I took the intellectual eye 

For my instructor, studious more to see 
Great truths, than touch or handle little ones. 
Knowledge was given accordingly ; my trust 
Became more firm in feelings that had stood 


The test of such a trial; clearer far 

My sense of excellence—of right and wrong: 

The promise of the present time retired 

Into its true proportion; sanguine schemes, 
Ambitious projects, pleased me less; I sought 

For present good in life’s familiar face, 

And built thereon my hopes of good to come.’—P. 336. 
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Thus returning to his congenial element of thought, he 
returned to happiness. His vocation was indeed what has been 
called ‘ the duty of delight,’—for he was pre-eminently capable 
of deriving pleasure from what was created for the very end of 
imparting it, and his work was to lead others through the same 
course of contemplation to the same delight. All readers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry must be alive to the calm happiness that 
breathes throughout—to indications of a mind in serene 
repose and open to all joyful influences, as being free from 
those disorders which so commonly deform our impressions 
from without ;—of a mind, from its very composure and free- 
dom from inward disturbance, capable of fullest sympathy, 
reflecting back every image, whether of joy or sorrow, yet 
retaining its even surface unruffled. This capacity for happi- 
ness, wherever found, is, we think, an indication of mental 
power and moral superiority ; for happiness as a state of mind 
cannot proceed from any exemption from the ordinary lot. One 
man is not habitually happier than another from any immunity 
from worldly troubles—or at least, such happiness as this con- 
stitutes does not come under our present consideration. It 
consists, we believe, in the power of believing in the existence 
of happiness. He is happy who knows by his own experience, 
by what he sees in others, by what he knows of the constitution 
of our being, that happiness is a reality, that it lies somewhere ; 
not within our reach, perhaps—certainly not in the fulness which 
the imagination conceives—but truly and exquisitely, some- 
where :—who has faith in this state, contemplates it, desires it, 
seeks out its causes, and devotes himself to its attainment, dis- 
carding (because he knows that itis something real) all vulgar 
substitutes, and arriving at the highest ideal he can form. 

For this state of mind many things are needed. We will 
not here discuss the religious, or we should rather say, the 
theological bearing of the question, though without it, it can 
be only very inadequately treated; but as a state of mind it is 
not necessarily Christian. It requires faith in the higher 
powers of our nature, an actuating sense of God’s presence, 
large interests ; and freedom from petty cares, and small, cor- 
roding enmities. That habitual state of discontent which shows 
itself in the furrowed brow and anxious expression of so many 
a countenance, proceeds not from great troubles, but from 
the constant presence, and we may say indulgence of a throng 
of small cares—from being mastered by them—hedged in by 
them, as it were, in a thorny circle which excludes the space 
and prospect beyond. The idea of happiness simply entertaied 
in the mind would be enough, in how many cases, to dispel this 
gloom! But in many, happiness cannot even be said to be the 
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aim of life. Those who set their minds on worldly advantages 
would, in defending their pursuits, scarcely do so on the plea of 
its constituting their happiness. If they heard of another 
refusing rank or wealth on the ground of his being happier with- 
out them, they would not so much dispute the fact as treat it as 
irrelevant. Some sort of good is expected from them, but not 
what they themselves would naturally define as happiness. 
Because, in fact, there is in its idea something too high and 
overpowering to be, in a true sense, the aim of sordid desires; men 
know that to be happy implies some discipline, some change and 
reformation of themselves, suggesting uncomfortable thoughts 
of strangeness and restraint. It is inevitably associated with 
purity and singleness of heart. Wordsworth had, eminently, 
this happy nature, these tendencies and exemptions, and he 
treasured and fostered them as his most precious possession ; 
and what he valued in himself it was his labour to communicate 
to others—to impart to them his own secrets of cheerfulness 
and serenity. He sought to raise men to the understanding 
of happiness—to lead them to find that excitement which our 
nature requires apart from gross or violent stimulants—and to 
perceive that ‘ one man is elevated above another in proportion 
as he possesses this capacity.’ And herein does he show him- 
self a true poet—that the principle which makes his works what 
they are to us was the spell and influence of his own being—that 
what actuates and rouses us from our habitual feelings, to share — 
his higher elevation, was the motive and guiding principle of his 
own conduct. It was a power which could not be put off and 
assumed at pleasure—now the man of the world, and now the 
poet; but he believed what he taught, and wrote truthfully 
because it was his own experience. His happiness consisted in 
living by the thoughts and feelings of which he wrote, in 
yielding to their habitual sway. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there are temptations 
incident to this happy temperament of a very grave character ; 
that there is danger of this contentment with our lot—this keen 
appreciation of our blessings—this general bright view of things, 
sliding insensibly into contentment with ourselves—a complacent 
sense of our suitability and adaptation to this fair scene. Nor 
can we think that our poet has wholly escaped this by no means 
necessary consequence. There is, unquestionably, throughout 
the present volume a tone of very gentle, tender self-appreciation. 
We do not desire, in such a work, any acute expressions of repent- 
ance, or harrowing confessions of error—they would be aitoge- 
ther out of place, and should be laid before another tribunal 
than the public, or the literary world. But every reader must 
be alive to a pervading spirit of satisfaction with self, expressed 
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with a fond tenderness, scarcely in accordance with received usage 
where se/f is the theme—a loving enumeration of good gifts—a 
gentle shrinking from blame—which things, to say the least, are 
opposed to manliness of character, and prove that the cultivation 
of an exquisite keenness of penetration into our nature, in one 
direction, cannot be pursued without some counterbalancing in- 
sensibility in another. When he tries to find fault, he seems 
stopped short in the midst, deterred by the too painful nature 
of the subject, and always with an apology, not far short of a 
justification at hand. The mention of the small errors of boy- 
hood is followed by a picture of a perfect child, from which he 
recoils ; he admits his own idleness and waste of opportunities at 
Cambridge; and two or three times he seems to set out, as it 
were, with the intention of frankly admitting them, but as often 
branches off into digressions, suggestions, and satires on the 
system of our Universities, some acute, and some common-place, 
till he concludes the whole subject by the following lenient judg- 
ment on his own part in it :— 
‘ For myself 

I grieve not; happy is the gownéd youth, 

Who only misses what I miss’d; who falls 

No lower than I fell.’—P. 75. 

And this subject leads to another consideration. No reader of 
this volume, however alive to its exceeding beauty—however 
grateful even for the insight into the workings of a great mind 
here permitted him, can, we think, escape from certain doubts 
and uneasy scruples as to the expediency and propriety of the 
anatomical study, self-description, ending in self-apprecia- 
tion, here indulged in; not, indeed, necessary to the scheme, 
but from which it has not escaped. Let us respect these 
scruples as whispers of conscience, and assert the right of man as 
man to form a judgment on the actions of others in many respects 
greater and better than himself. Things are, in themselves, 
right or wrong—safe or injurious, and it is the wisest course 
to view them in themselves, uninfluenced by the superior spirits 
who have practised them. Wordsworth’s mind is infinitely 
more worth looking into than that of any chance reader of 
his poems; and this fact furnishes a full justification of his having 
recorded for the pleasure or instruction of others certain curious 
deductions and observations on himself, and the things that 
made him what he was ; but, if it would be unsafe, in any name- 
less individual, to sit down deliberately to contemplate himself— 
to weigh his powers—to set out to view his good points and capa- 
bilities—to brood over them in rapt enthusiastic speculation— 

‘ To watch 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart ’"— 
it is a hazardous employment for the greatest. Every one has 
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some qualities which he may justly think distinguish him—yet, 
if it still would be a weakness in him to adopt this course with 
respect to them, is it not also a weakness though we find it to 
have been the practice of a great poet? How can we separate 
this industrious study of our good points from vanity—a painful 
word to use in connexion with a name we reverence, but an idea, 
we own, not seldom forced upon us, and as such not rightly sup- 
pressed or concealed; for we are conscious of danger in over- 
looking or palliating this subtle form of self-love, because it is 
viewed under the protection of a great name. It is safer to say, 
‘ Wordsworth was a great poet—we owe him much, but his gifts 
were a snare to him; it is hard to be above other men and not to 
know it, than to justify and indulge in similar habits of mind 
under shelter of his example. But enough on an ungracious 
subject, especially as, perhaps influenced by misgivings, the poet 
reserved this history, and these musings on self, to a time when 
he could not listen to the sympathy and curiosity, tender, or 
critical, with which he might anticipate their reception by those 
who felt his power and genius. 

The diction of the present poem is so eminently that of its 
author, as the reader is already familiar with it, that we have not 
made it a part of our subject; the words are always appro- 
priate to the thought they express, and vary in dignity and 
beauty with the grandeur and importance of the idea. There 
are no evident indications of study, in this respect ; we are not 
often struck with examples of artful sweetness, such as other 
poets delight in; but there is always that best grace, a perfect 
adaptation; we feel an entire confidence throughout, that whatever 
he desires to express, however new or difficult, the right words will 
be there, and when uttered, that no other words would have 
spoken the idea so well. No one can be always clear, harmonious, 
dignified, consistent, without care and fitting attention. Per- 
fection never comes by a happy accident, however much nature 
may assist the work. His own sense of the importance of 
words confirms this conviction ; he knew it too well to suppose 
a man could be a poet and fail in expression. On the mys- 
terious value of words—of a poet’s selection of them—he has 
the following fine passage :— 

* Visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words: 
There, darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy — work endless changes,—there, 
As in a mansion like their proper home, 
E’en forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine, 
And, through the turnings intricate of verse, 
Present themselves as objects recognised, 
In flashes, and with glory not their own.’—P. 131. 
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In our very inefficient notice of this remarkable volume, we 
have chosen rather to point out evidences of those qualities which 
have always constituted the strength and value of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, than to follow the author’s own division, or to take it in 
chronological order. We would not willingly forestall the 
delight of the reader in tracing out the plan and purpose of the 
poem for himself. Many new and beautiful thoughts, forcible 
images, touching incidents and recollections, we have passed by 
without comment or allusion. What we have wished to call 
attention to is the prominence of certain characteristics, which 
did, we believe, make the poet what he was—which were the 
main secret of his power, and the elements of his greatness. 
Poetry he defines as the image of man and of nature ; but there 
are various reflections of this image ; his knowledge of man was 
drawn from the deep searches into his own heart, of which we 
have the history in this volume—from hence, he gained his 
insight into the universal heart of man. Whatever he knew of 
passion, or emotion, was from this source. Whatever could 
be learned from the face of nature, by looking into himself, 
whatever sympathy could teach him, that he knew; but his was 
not the gift of penetration into individual minds; he had not 
what is meant by a knowledge of human nature, which implies 
a perception of minute differences and distinctions; his own 
heart told him of the great affections, those impulses which sway 
us all, wherein we are all one. He could not trace, with any 
subtle truth, the local influences, the idiosyncracies which 
make each man different from his fellow; and his teaching is 
of the character to be expected from this. It is not in direct 
lessons, in axioms such as are framed by those who form theories 
out of themselves from acute watching and weighing of others, but 
he gives his own intuitions and experience ; he tells us what is 
in one mind with an intricate truth and faithfulness we had not 
known before, and we recognise in it the pulse of the universal 
human heart. He is not didactic ; we seldom meet with a philo- 
sophical precept, or a formal practical rule for the guidance of 
conduct, but we have the inner life itself of one mind, and we 
may learn precious things from it. 

And what may be said of his collective labours may especially 
be asserted of the present poem, which gives, as it were, the 
secret of his inspiration, and takes us to the very source of that 
benignant stream, which flowed so long for our healing and 
refreshment. Back to that source he was for ever looking, and 
hence the appropriateness of this latest memorial. Always true 
to himself and to his genius, he was never truer than when he 
thus connected the close of life with its earliest dawn, and made 
the history of his youth the gift of his latest age. 
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Tue position in which the people of England found them- 
selves instantaneously placed upon the 3d of July was one of 
singular difficulty, and would, but for the distressing nature of 
the accident which led to it, have been one of peculiar interest 
to any philosophical bystander. We had living amongst us 
a statesman, a man of acknowledged great ability, not long 
since the virtual ruler of the realm, and up to that day a mov- 
ing cause in every thing that his successors dared to attempt of 
home policy. His career had not been an ordinary one: and 
at that moment, as for years, the feelings with which it had 
been regarded were as various as they were intense. One 
impression at least was universal and unvaried, that his course 
was not yet run, and that in his future policy, whatever it might 
be, the Odyssey of Britain’s history for many a coming ‘year 
was wrapped. Some few there might be, sanguine or dreamy 
journalists, who ventured a further flight, and strove to forecast 
the judgment of posterity, on that far-off day when Sir Robert 
Peel should have become a name of the past; but even these 
scarcely dared to publish such convictions. After much delay 
the ‘ great Commoner’ spoke upon the great foreign debate. 
‘We are glad we know what Peel thinks,’ was the national 
comment. In the midst of all this, a vicious horse follows the 
impulse of brute instinct ; a few days of painful interest in the 
sufferings of the sick-room follow, and then the people of Eng- 
land hear one morning that Peel is gone, and all dreams of hope 
or hatred are vanished ; that they must each for himself, with- 
out concert or assistance, the journalist and his reader, the 
Protectionist and the Leaguer, pronounce his verdict on the 
man they cannot realize as not amongst them. The answer to 
this startling demand was, to our minds, one of the most grati- 
fying instances of that honest, healthy feeling which does some- 
how (although we are our own portrait painter in so bragging) 
distinguish the English character. Instantaneously, as if by 
word of command, all one’s bitterness on the one side, and on 
the other, that desire which is so natural to our poor race, to 
reserve the memory of one’s hero to one’s own party, were laid 
aside, and universal Britain joined to proclaim that a famous and 
a good man was dead, and must be honoured. 

Now that some time has passed away since the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, we may, without indelicacy, enter into that 
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examination of his character and position, which it would not 
have been right to have undertaken in the earlier days of the 
national grief. In so doing, we feel that we have taken upon 
ourselves a delicate and difficult task, and one in the fulfilment 
of which we anticipate that we shall dissatisfy many of very 
different opinions; for we must, at the outset, honestly ac- 
knowledge that, while on the one hand, we have never compassed 
an initiation into that idolatry of Sir Robert Peel in which so 
many seem to have found consolation, so, on the other, we 
have never been able to discern in him that personification of 
the spirit of evil, which has haunted the dreams of our Sibthorps 
and our Tyrrells. 

The universal intensity of feeling with which the news of our 
last statesman’s death was received, not merely in England, but 
abroad—in the courts of kings, and in the National Assembly of 
Republican France—is indicative of his having been the man of 
his age, in a sense in which none of his contemporaries, Russell 
or Stanley, could ever hope to be; at the same time, it is 
far from proving that he was, therefore, incontestibly the man 
above his age. National grief, to be so very extensive, must 
either be entirely unselfish, and then the person whose loss 
evokes it must, indeed, have been truly great, or else the idea 
of individual loss must enter largely into it; and the extended 
lamentation may be even a less certain criterion of superhuman 
grandeur, than that frequent silence which succeeds the de- 
parture of those of whom the world was not worthy, morally 
or intellectually. We are far from intending to imply that 
the great and sincere national grief felt for Sir Robert Peel was 
not the just tribute to great talents and great industry, un- 
sparingly and honestly lavished on the public service; but we 
do venture to assert that, if any one were to contend that, 
because the honours which have been paid to Sir Robert Peel 
were such as no other statesman has ever received, he was, 
therefore, the greatest of statesmen, he would be hazarding a 
fallacy. A cursory glance at the principal events of the late 
Minister’s life, will at once show that his history was absolutely 
unique in the annals of statecraft. Other statesmen have been 
distinguished for the unswerving pertinacity with which they 
have, throughout their whole career, acted up to one given line 
of policy. Others have derived their fame from the honesty 
and boldness with which, the instant they discovered that the 
cause to which they had engaged themselves could no longer 
approve itself to their conscience, they passed through that 
martyrdom of change (so painful to a generous mind), and 
joined their quondam opponents. Others, again, there have 
been whose whole career has been but the record of ambition, 
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of place, or fame, or money, and whose uncertain changes have 
only been redeemed in the eyes of history by the illusory glare 
of talents and eloquence. 

To none of those classes can Sir Robert Peel be referred. 
Consistent he was not ; nor, on the other hand, does his career 
at all betray that species of common-place inconsistency which 
we have adduced as the characteristic of the third class of 
statesmen. His history is throughout a strange phenomenon. 
Fresh from academic honours, the son of a millionaire, yet not 
endowed with lengthened pedigree, he early found himself 
linked to a great aristocratic party, of long existence, great 
power, singular administrative talent, illustrious prestige, ances- 
tral haughtiness, and much nobility of aim, combined with 
various qualities which rendered it, in its unchanged condition, 
unsuited for the age in which it found itself. To this party, 
wholly, and without reserve, young Peel, full of literary dis- 
tinction—Oxford’s first double-first—committed himself, and 
at the age of twenty-two, like William Pitt, he found himself 
in office; but unlike William Pitt, this office was not First Lord 
of the Treasury, but Under-Secretary of State. However, for 
a man to be Under-Secretary at twenty-two, he must have some- 
thing in him. Nine years rolled on—the years of Waterloo— 
and Mr. Peel had in the meanwhile risen to the honourable post 
of Irish Secretary,—the stern, uncompromising Tory, of the good 
old breed,—‘ Orange Peel!’ as he was familiarly designated, 
the challenger of O’Connell, and the originator of the Constabu- 
lary Force; a very meritorious piece of practical machinery of 
the sort, which with all their science and parade of doctrinaire 
exactness, Whigs, in some way or other, very seldom hit off, 
or if they do so, generally mar in the working. Then came 
an epoch—the Currency crisis—and at the head of that Com- 
mittee which was to spread dismay into the ranks of the inno- 
vators was placed the rising man of the party. The Committee 
sat, and heard its evidence, and published its Report ; and its 
Chairman had vanished from his official place, the victim, as 
one side said, the convert, as the others deemed him, of 
his own inquiry. But, after all, the Currency question was not 
the germ of Toryism, and such a conversion might be par- 
donable, even in the eyes of the most bigotted. Accordingly, 
after a brief period of decorous penance, we find Mr. Peel 
in the Cabinet as Home Secretary,—that Cabinet, the one 
in which Lord Liverpool presided, and the buttress of the 
Church, Lord Eldon, held the Seals. The long-vexed question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation was then the battle field, 
and Mr. Secretary Peel stoutly combatted the innovation, 
prime leader of the Orange Corps. In the midst of the mélée, 
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Lord Liverpool, by a providential infliction, was incapacitated, 
and the old phalanx fell to pieces, eight years after the Currency 
Committee, to be replaced by its liberal section, headed by 
Canning. Death very soon removed him from the fierce parlia- 
mentary conflict in which he found himself engaged with his 
younger rival. After Lord Goderich’s vain attempt to pick up 
the stragglers, came in that famous Cabinet, of which the Duke 
of Wellington was nominal sole chief, and Mr. Peel the real 
co-ordinate minister. The autumn of 1828 is not yet forgotten, 
when Mr. Peel, the Protestant champion, was feasted through 
England. In due time, the Session of 1829 opened. What 
the great measure of 1829 turned out to be, and who it was that 
moved it, need not be detailed. 

The result of this concession of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion on the part of a Tory Ministry, entirely changed the moral 
condition of that party, or at least of the section of it which 
remained in office. They had abandoned their old position and 
dogma of changelessness, and had to choose between the alter- 
natives of possessing no principles, or of advocating moderate 
and progressive reform. The Emancipation question once 
settled, the further one of the whole constitution of the House 
of Commons opened itself. To any reasoning man, it might, 
we should have thought, have been quite clear, that the old 
terminus-like attitude being abandoned, the secondary benefits 
resulting from the existing organization of the House of Com- 
mons could not be pleaded in favour of no alteration at 
all being admitted into it, and that the fact of Old Sarum and 
Gatton having at various times served as the refuge of Cabinet 
Ministers, did not quite constitute a logical argument, why 
Manchester and Birmingham should not be _ represented, 
alongside at least of the older and less populous boroughs. 
When things were just at this point, the revelations of the 
East Retford election opened such a door for a brilliant coup, 
as few ministers have ever been lucky enough to find ready 
made to their hands. But ‘the Duke’ was in his trenches, 
and proclaimed no surrender. What was the philosophy of 
party polemics to him? Emancipation had, to be sure, been 
wrested from him; but what had Emancipation to do with 
boroughs? And, accordingly, the dialectic leader of the Lower 
House proved the utter unreasonableness of the supposition, that 
while all other social and political arrangements changed with 
the times, the least modification in the national representation 
could be admitted, even the enfranchisement of those towns 
which were the staples of England’s manufactures. 

In this case the current of events deceived the watchers on 
the beach; and the slight misfortune of Lord Grey’s leader in 
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the House of Commons not being able to string six sentences 
together, was superadded to the Whig Reform Bill, in itself 
undoubtedly a great fact, a great remarkable fallacy which has 
taken its ultimate form and colour in the premiership of Lord 
John Russell. It is impossible for any one who compares past 
events with those which were then still future, to doubt that, 
had not contingencies which it was difficult to forecast turned 
out the Wellington Cabinet, Sir Robert Peel would have proved 
true to his normal policy of holding on too long, and then 
making a sudden and dangerous turn, like a reckless coachman 
galloping along a tortuous road. We can as little doubt that 
Sir Robert Peel’s Reform Bill would have been a more clever 
performance than that of Lord Grey. But it was not to be so, 
and thus the late Premier purchased an instalment of unfor- 
tunate consistency, at the price of what might have been 
a crowning deed of statecraft, and might have modified for all 
future ages the colour of British politics. 

Before we pass on to the next Act, we must by way of paren- 
thesis notice the unobtrusive way in which the great tradition 
of Tory royalty, the moving cause of the famous European war, 
was quietly dropped by the immediate recognition of the King 
of the French, (a precedent since followed when Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin supplanted that same king,) on the part of that 
Wellington Cabinet, which built its Capitol among the pot- 
wallopers of East Retford. 

We have now come to the most extraordinary epoch of Sir 
Robert’s history. The general election of 1832-3 left the 
Tory party a shattered ruin—disorganized by internal division, 
out of credit with the country, untrue to the dogmas upon 
which it had lived, unprovided with any to replace them, vio- 
lently deprived of those material engines of influence on which 
it had so long relied, and which had proved powerless in the 
last desperate struggle on the floor of an unreformed Lower 
House, and an Upper House afraid to vindicate its own belief. 
And yet, amid all this chaos, this dislocation of men and princi- 
ples, that outworn fragment of a Tory party which in the 
Parliament of Gully and Silk Buckingham could only muster 
150 members against an exulting band of 500, was in the eyes 
of all thinking and unbiassed lovers of order the only hope of 
England’s future safety—a very dim beacon, scarce gleaming 
through the sulphurous clouds and the driving spray, but still 
a beacon. The elements of stability in no way showed them- 
selves attaching to the movement party—the Whigs, in the 
hour of triumph, proved themselves wanting. In this emer- 
gency Sir Robert Peel’s peculiar talent displayed itself most 
conspicuously ; the general voice of the respectability of England 
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having pronounced, he very dexterously systematized it, and— 
the more marvellous portion of the achievement—he had suffi- 
cient influence to mould the old Tory will into conformity with 
his plans. The new Conservative party, the party of moderate 
and progressive reform, came forth the birth of the panic, Sir 
Robert Peel the midwife. The new machinery had hardly been 
set at work when it was put to a very severe and unexpected 
test in that freakish dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s government 
by William IV. in the autumn of 1834, by which that most well- 
intentioned and unregal monarch endeavoured, now that he 
began to tire of citizen-kingship, to pay off all the insults which 
his Whig advisers had made him incur for four years. Parliament 
was dissolved ; all the engines of the Carlton were set at work ; 
officials discussed whom they might send to bleed at Sudbury ; 
and the 150 became 250. This was undoubtedly in its way 
a success, and Sir Robert, so committed to his king and to the 
country, had no alternative but that of facing Parliament. The 
first vote was a discomfiture of the most cutting kind, the rejec- 
tion of that long-tried and able speaker Mr. Manners Sutton, 
for an individual who proved the worst that had since the 
memory of man filled the chair. The inevitable result, a resig- 
nation before Easter, followed. Short as had been this admi- 
nistration, creditable as had in many respects been its conduct, 
yet the solitary memorial of its existence which it left behind 
was a proof of the inadequacy of the new Conservative formu- 
lary when applied to matters beyond the immediate ken of 
Downing Street. We refer to that hastily-devised and ill- 
arranged Ecclesiastical Commission, with which, under various 
forms, we have been saddled ever since—a body founded in 
disregard or ignorance of the simplest principles of ecclesiastical 
polity, and one which has more than can be described con- 
duced to the stultification of any comprehensive system of real, 
sound Church reform. 

In April Lord Melbourne was again Premier, and then began 
a parliamentary struggle unexampled in its character,—no contest 
of high principle, but a perpetual strategy, a long unintermitted 
sapping and mining and scaling and circumventing—a struggle 
in which the zealous partisan had to be repressed no less than 
the determined opponent. Month after month witnessed the 
slow irresistible advance of Peel and his Conservatives, nearing 
and nearing upon the Whigs, as in the story the diminishing 
chamber of iron was said to close around the incarcerated and 
helpless victim. The issues of life and death seemed to favour 
the long enduring statesman’s policy, for the demise of William 
IV. in 1837 effected what nothing else could do, a self-acting 
change of Parliament, which left the falling government and the 
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rising opposition in possession of their two sides of the House, 
but with a considerable alteration of the balance of numbers— 
and yet not too great a balance—one which might be strong 
enough to turn out a ministry upon, but not too strong to make 
a speedy dissolution a just subject of complaint even to those 
whose pockets might be the most heavily mulcted. Then 
began again the old game—tramp, tramp, advanced the opposi- 
tion; skilful in dodges, unparalleled in shirking as they were, Lord 
Melbourne in the Lords and Lord John Russell in the Com- 
mons, fenced with a desperate ingenuity. That semi-ludicrous 
interlude known in history as the Bedchamber Plot helped to 
strengthen the moral prestige of the Conservatives. At length 
the crisis came, when all the Whig strength was mustered, when 
a dying man was wheeled into the House to expire in an uncon- 
scious vote, and the Speaker—no longer Mr. Abercromby but 
Mr. Lefevre—had to announce with his sonorous voice that the 
first Parliament of Queen Victoria had by one vote declared 
the Whigs incapable of governing, and a fixed duty on corn 
a fallacy. 

Loud were the cheers of the Conservatives at this triumph of 
principle; for amongst all the concessions and changes which 
made old Tory into new Conservative, one badge of the ancient 
faith was by common consent left, one sacred Palladium was 
treasured in the temple of consistency—the Sliding Scale. By 
an unfortunate coincidence, this bequest of the wisdom of our 
ancestors happened to be a very recent experiment devised since 
the peace, while Mr. Peel was already in high office. Never- 
theless, it came from the old days of unreformed Toryism—so 
much had happened since, that people forgot their dates; and 
so it served as a very respectable specimen of premature 
antiquity. 

The ministry, with the perverse ingenuity of its party, did 
Sir Robert’s dirty work for him, in dissolving the Parliament. 
The Carlton and the Reform set every engine to work—through 
every borough, and over every county were heard the appeal of 
‘cheap loaf,’ and the rejoinder, ‘ and no money to buy it with;’ 
the result, as everybody knows, was the election of a Parliament 
pledged to bring Sir Robert Peel into office, as the symbol of 
absolute protection. A noble struggle of a few days ensued—the 
leaders of either side put forth their strength—the battle was 
won by a large majority; but at the triumph, as in old Rome, 
the monitor of mortality was present, for this debate witnessed 
the maiden speech of Richard Cobden. But we are antici- 
pating. August 30th saw Sir Robert again Prime Minister— 
the Carlton was in ecstasies—the good old days of Toryism had 
indeed come back—the British Lion was after all alive—the Re- 
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form Bill had not destroyed the Constitution—the Emancipation 
Act had been a harmless interlude—the ‘ great Commoner’ takes 
the First Office with a bold innovation. Hitherto, when a mem- 
ber of the Lower House had been appointed to the office of First 
Commissioner of the Treasury, it was thought incumbent upon 
him to assume likewise the responsibilities of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. Tothis burden Pitt had submitted ; Perceval, 
Canning, Sir Robert Peel, in 1834, had not refused it. But 
now the Leader of the House of Commons had his lieutenant 
by his side—and the Cabinet is gazetted :— 


‘ Beneath his curb hot Stanley frets, 
And, thankful for the place he gets, 
The last of the llantagenets 

Walks fetter’d to his car.’ 


The doctrinaires of the new school are satisfied with the Home 
Department being entrusted to Sir James Graham ; the lovers of 
international peace hail with delight Lord Aberdeen’s return 
to the Foreign Office ; while the phalanx of country gentlemen 
see in Sir Edward Knatchbull’s resumption of the Paymaster- 
ship-General, that there is somewhere futa fides;' and the 
presence in the Cabinet of ‘ the Duke,’ without office, gives a 
dignity to the whole body. 

We cannot pretend to give the history of that wonderful 
parliament; we will not venture to depict the unsuspecting 
docility with which red-hot Protectionists welcomed smooth 
speeches and liberalising tariffs judiciously doled out to them 
as bulwarks of their immortal principles. We shall not narrate 
how in their application the old Tory traditions of petty tactics 
were proved to be unsuitable to manage gentlemen who had 
fought popular constituencies at their own risk. We will not 
detail how the unseasonable brusqueries of the Home Secretary, 
and the constitutional reserve of the Prime Minister chilled 
enthusiasm. We shall not touch upon the unpopularity which 
he, perhaps unjustly, incurred by that conciliatory scheme, 
the endowment of Maynooth College, and how the government 
incurred the obloquy of, and paralysed, persons who were well 
disposed to be their friends, by the unjustifiable attempt to 
carry by a coup-de-main, and under colour of the supposed 
principles conceded in the endowment of Maynooth, a scheme 
of a widely different tendency,—the establishment of the three 
‘Godless Colleges’ of Ireland; a measure which united in 
opposition, upon an Irish question, Sir Robert Inglis and 





1 Sir Edward Knatchbull’s fame as a statesman and claim to Cabinet office 
greatly depended upon a speech made against Emancipation, winding up with 
that original quotation, nusquam tuta fides. 
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Mr. O’Connell. We shall not record the sulky dissatisfaction with 
which, under threat of a resignation, the house was compelled 
to stultify itself upon the Ten Hours’ question, and to register 
the ministerial policy upon West India Sugar. We shall pass 
over that mistake, (not a thing of which a minister had need to 
have been ashamed, but still, as things go, an undeniable 
mistake,) which, by neglecting to confer a subordinate office 
upon a versatile and able /iterateur, raised up an adversary, 
bitter, implacable, and persevering—an adversary, whose present 
value on the Office "Change, may yet puzzle future Cabinets. 

It is sufficient to say that without any great crisis having 
occurred, without the giant majority having sensibly fallen off, 
the position of Sir Robert Peel and his followers in 1845 was 
not what it had been in 1841; the whip was still responded to, 
and the government still carried what it listed, but the golden 
dream had faded into a russet hue, the enthusiasm of the first 
days had died away, the heroes of the good old cause were now 
but men, canvassed and suspected. 

Autumn came, and it was the famine year, when the ‘Times’ 
frightened us all with the announcement that there was not 
more than a fortnight’s corn in England. The counterpart of 
the Bedchamber days was played. Parliament met in 1846 
like an army in mutiny. The eloquence of Sir Robert was 
impatiently listened to. Country gentlemen who had sat for 
years and years mute upon the benches, astonished themselves 
and wore out the Speaker with their long harangues; one vehe- 
ment man of noble birth, great readiness, marvellous memory, 
and utter want of statesmanship, heretofore only known upon 
the turf, hitherto the unwilling supporter of a minister whom, 
on the supposition of a long cherished private wrong, he never 
could endure, sprang forward, in a maiden speech, the self- 
elected leader of a party, claiming the old Tory pedigree. The 
entire repeal of the corn-laws passed by opposition votes, and 
that Conservative party which it had taken Sir Robert so long 
to build up, in three months falls into the same disorganization 
which it had cost three years of his policy to bring upon the 
older Tory race. The cause in either case the same,—the 
desertion, without due notice given to those who had placed 
their confidence in him, by the same man, of that dogma which 
had raised him to power. 

Then came a night of deep disgrace, when the opponents of 
the change, willing to throw away their much vaunted principles, 
if only they could ruin the man, joined with those who had so 
recently helped him to his last success, to turn Sir Robert out 
of office, by opposing a measure of his which they had a very 
short time before allowed to be necessary for the tranquillity of 
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Ireland. Sir Robert was left in a minority, and of course 
resigned ; and that nothing might be wanting on any side to 
complete the picture of entire renunciation of principle, in his 
parting speech from that Treasury Bench which he never was 
to occupy again, thanked for his conversion ‘the unadorned 
eloquence’ of that man whom, not many years before, he had, 
amidst the frantic cheers of his majority, held up as a seditious, 
if not a sanguinary, demagogue, and who has since enacted the 
part of itinerant speechmaker, with Europe as his beat. Lord 
John Russell came in as Prime Minister, and the great Parlia- 
ment of 1841, that national jury, packed to vindicate the 
Sliding Scale against a man who could dare to breathe a word 
about fixed duty, sat on for another session, a harmless drudge, 
quietly registermg the edicts of that man and of his entirely 
Free Trade Cabinet. 

The remaining career of Sir Robert is still, and probably will 
ever be, a riddle. How far he may have still wished for office, 
how far his protestations of retirement from its cares were 
absolute and invincible, can now never be solved; for when 
upon a memorable night after a four years’ estrangement from 
old friends he had once again fought by their side for those 
great principles of European polity which he and they had 
pleaded in many an anxious contest heretofore, the end came, 
and the spontaneous mourning of the people pronounced that 
Sir Robert was gone. 

If our readers have had the patience to accompany us 
through this sketch of Sir Robert’s political life, which we 
have endeavoured to render at once impartial and concise, they 
will probably at the end inquire what it was after all which 
made the deceased Baronet that eminent man which they and 
we feel him to have been. We see that his career as a states- 
man has been a course of pertinacious resistances to growing 
convictions, four times repeated upon four questions of internal 
constitutional policy of greater moment than it could have been 
well thought possible to have come across the path of one man ; 
in the first and second of which he suddenly and ungrace- 
fully recanted, when almost too late, in the third he overlooked a 
golden opportunity, and in the fourth repeated the conduct which 
he had adopted upon the first two occasions. Still Sir Robert 
Peel was the statesman of his age. We shall now endeavour 
to track out this seeming paradox by investigating what, viewed 
as a political character, Sir Robert Peel’s true position was 
in the British Commonwealth. This search will incidentally lead 
us to bring out those traits which are necessary to complete that 
picture of him which we have proposed to ourselves to sketch in 
this article. 

cc 2 
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If we were to follow the acknowledged routine in such dis- 
cussions, we should commence with a definition of what are 
implied by ‘true greatness,’ ‘ real genius,’ and such like terms. 
But feeling very convinced, as we do, that when we should com- 
plete our definitions, we should not have advanced much further 
in giving our readers clear ideas of these often canvassed words 
than they probably already enjoy, we shall not attempt the 
task, nor shall we even endeavour to prove whether Sir Robert 
Peel was or was not a truly great man, or whether his talents 
did or did not entitle them to the appellation of genius. When 
we have traced out his position in the world of statesmen, each 
one will be competent to decide for himself, if Sir Robert’s 
career has earned him the meed of greatness and of genius, 
according to his preconceived interpretation of those terms. 

Our explanation of Sir Robert Peel’s character is, that he was 
an example of very great administrative and adaptatory talent, 
combined with a much unequal development of the inventive 
and the combinatory, and coexisting with a large amount of 
self-admiration, the whole bearing upon two objects, the good 
of his country and his own reputation. If this be admitted, we 
think we shall have found the key to his successes and to his 
failures, to the blame which was so unsparingly heaped upon 
him during his life, and to the regret with which his death was 
universally received. Sir Robert has often been called the 
leading man of his age. People have talked of the ability with 
which he guided the destinies of England. Now, all this seems 
to us to be a great fallacy; he no more led his age, nor guided 
the destinies of the country, than the ‘Times’ newspaper did, 
between which and the deceased Baronet an interesting parallel 
might, in more ways than one, be drawn. Both he and the 
‘Times’ administered the nation, realized its fancies, found 
means to work out safely and well the accomplishment of its de- 
crees, and gave themselves just sufficient credit, and no more, for 
so doing, as to gain from the mass the reputation of being their 
leaders, and yet not to make themselves the objects of envy in 
consequence ; only, we must say, that the newspaper showed of 
the two the greater adroitness. To reflect the popular mind is 
more efficiently to lead it than by mere didactics. Sir Robert Peel 
was like the very intelligent and active agent of an old, large, and 
on the whole, well managed property, who, too honest to cheat 
and not enterprising enough to despotise, yet by making himself 
early acquainted with all its statistics and all its history, and by 
adapting himself to the tastes and prejudices of its somewhat 
domineering, and at times capricious possessor, so as always to 
be ready with the scheme which could give them practical 
action, acquires among all his neighbours the reputation of 
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being absolute master of the estate, the author of its prosperity, 
and the dictator of its lord. His readiness in complying with 
and carrying out his employer’s schemes, may or may not be 
ultimately advantageous to the land, but, in the meantime, it 
maintains him in his position, while his own administrative 
capacity maintains his lord, and keeps up during the period of 
his agency the value of the estate. At length the agent of this 
stamp becomes absolutely identified with his employer, and 
when he dies, his master sincerely laments him, and shows his 
grief by outward marks of respect, without considering the 
ultimate bearing and value of his faithful servant’s acts, or the 
degree in the intellectual and moral scale which he will ulti- 
mately occupy, simply because he has lost his other self, his 
trusty and clever steward, who had long and zealously, to the 
best of a very good ability, carried out all his wishes, because 
they were his wishes. Such precisely was Sir Robert Peel, and 
his employer was that personification which sometimes skims by 
us in floating robes of flimsy air under the name of public 
opinion, and sometimes tramps upon lower earth in top-boots 
and capacious coat as John Bull. Sir Robert was the imper- 
sonification of the average respectable, moral, steady, common- 
sense Englishman, of no extreme views any way, but very care- 
ful about his accounts; not the Englishman of Clumber Park, or 
the League Committee-room—not the frequenter of Exeter Hall, 
or the Oratory, but of those numerous worthy individuals, whom 
we may meet any day by the hundred, in a walk from Charing 
Cross to the Bank, who go by the generic description of good 
quict members of society—of a decorous mediocrity, not to say 
stupidity, both in principles and practice. Eschewing fanati- 
cism, Sir Robert Peel was apt to undervalue chivalric principle ; 
eager for moderation, he too often showed himself cold and 
unsympathetic, and he never seemed to see in others the 
qualities he lacked himself. 

If we consider the circumstances of Sir Robert Peel’s birth, 
education, and initiation into public life, we shall not be 
astonished at this. The eldest son of a man who had earned a 
princely fortune by his own upright industry and talent, he was 
born in Lancashire, before Lancashire and its manufactories 
had established that precise position which they now fill in the 
body politic. His birth and his early training were provincial, 
but his public school was Harrow. Oxford, with its literary toils, 
succeeded to Harrow, and to Oxford with very little breathing 
time the drudgery of subordinate office. By the time he was 
twenty-two, young Peel’s career was stereotyped. The cautious 
son of a cautious father, who had at first at a distance supported, 
and then been honoured by, the then aristocratic party, he 
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found himself with great natural ability, but little experience of 
society, the employé of that party in whose traditions his 
education and natural feelings gave him little sympathy, with 
at the same time the definite scope put before him, not of 
gaining wealth,—for that would, in the course of nature, come to 
him by shoals,—but of that which an Englishman always looks 
after when he has got his wealth, social position. Young 
Peel’s ambition for social position was of the highest, and 
politics was the mart at which he had to procure it; with this, 
his poetical and enthusiastic temperament, that temperament 
which made the great party leaders of other times, the Straf- 
fords and the Clarendons, the Pitts and the Foxes, fight for 
their dogmas and their followers, as Churchmen fight for their 
creed, was very limited. At the same time, he was too honest 
to strive as other men have done before him—politicians of the 
stamp of Shaftesbury and Newcastle—for preferment, by intrigue 
and low chicane. Briefly recapitulated, he abounded in great 
negatives. If there be any Protestantism in politics, Sir Robert 
possessed in its purest form that political no-faith which only 
deals in denials. He was not a party man; this, had he been a 
hero of the finest stamp, would have been a great advantage, but 
he was not so. As little was he the apostle of any great ennobling 
principle with which he yearned to benefit his race, irrespective 
of, and if need were, against his party. Neither, on the other 
hand, was he a jobber, nor a man who had to make his fortune. 
He was a politician by calculation, a position-hunter, and a 
lover of popularity. 

The natural result was that Mr. Peel, while outwardly the 
active Tory official, soon became in heart, if he had not always 
heen so, a political sceptic, whilst, at the same time, his natural 
love of order and administration kept him sufficiently attached 
to his party as the better one, to make his scepticism imper- 
ceptible to the many; and his unbelief was of that class which, 
without any intentional deceit, practises and recommends strict 
external conformity for the sake of respectability. To the Tory 
party he looked as his natural coadjutors in his strivings after 
high position, but public opinion was to be the master that was 
to give him his reward. And with all this there was, we doubt 
not, mixed up a large disinterested desire to serve his country. 
The public opinion to which he looked, was that of the quiet 
and loyal, of the orderly and respectable. The first event 
which opened the eyes of the world to the real character of 
‘Orange Peel,’ was, as we have shown, the Currency question. 
His maxim of outward conformity had, as long as he had not 
considered the question, led him to continue the able advocate 
of the paper party. But once at the head of the committee of 
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inquiry, public opinion had its full weight upon his rationalistic 
mind, and hence the change. Similarly, his opposition to 
Roman Catholic Emancipation was not a political conviction 
like that of Lord Eldon, nor a religious one like that of Lord 
Winchelsea and Sir Robert Inglis; accordingly, so long as he 
was buoyed up by John Bull’s hatred of popery, so long as 
respectable public opinion hailed him as the champion of 
Protestantism, his championship of ‘glorious, pious and im- 
mortal’ principles of policy was unimpeachable. But a change 
came,—Daniel O’Connell proved that there were two public 
opinions in the empire, and that the other one had many 
million voices to make itself be heard by. Accordingly, forcibly 
kept in office by George IV., as the price of his own surrender, 
Mr. Secretary Peel, in March, 1829, moved the Emancipation 
Bill. His letting Parliamentary Reform slip through his 
fingers was simply an oversight. While listening for public 
opinion to whisper him his cue, public opinion for once took 
the matter entirely into its own hands, and found out men more 
rough and ready than the cautious family agent to do the work 
which it had willed should be done. 

The construction of the Conservative party out of the shattered 
fragments of old Toryism, was at once Sir Robert Peel’s greatest 
achievement and his greatest failure; the exploit in which his 
natural capabilities shone the brightest, and the one in which his 
deficiencies were most clearly exhibited. To give stability to 
such a work, a man of faith and chivalry was needed; but a 
man of faith and chivalry would probably have feared and 
scrupled about such a delicate task—a task where first prin- 
ciples had to be laid bare, old creeds remodelled, and convictions 
transferred ; and he would in all probability have—unless he 
were withal a man of that*rare energy which only some chosen 
intellects have possessed—faltered in the mid career, and left his 
work either half done or undone. But Sir Robert Peel was not 
troubled with fears or scruples of this description. He had all 
along measured other people’s political convictions by his own,— 
and they had estimated his by theirs. Accordingly, the bargain 
was soon struck, old scores were soon wiped off, and his able 
strategy soon set the new-rigged bark afloat, commanded by a 
captain and manned by a crew, who both laboured under the 
delusion that crew and captain were embarked upon the same 
voyage. They were todX\dy dvouatov popdn pla, dogmatic 
Tories, compelled to eat the leeks of emancipation and reform, 
and for prudence sake travelling under a nom de guerre ; but 
confident that their heaven-sent chief, whose feats they most 
admired when they could least divine his motives, would bring 
them, by ways they knew not of, to their ancient home in the 
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quiet seas. He (and with him his chosen band of confidants) 
was the moderate but thorough reformer,—the man of pal- 
liatives and tentative alterations,—rejoicing that the Eldonitish 
squires of old times had opened their eyes to the bigotry of 
their youth, and proposed, so long as they gave him their con- 
fidence, to steer them to fresh and fresher fields of modern 
enlightenment. This compact—this glorious mirage of the 
’ great Peel Conservative party—met with the inevitable fate of all 
compacts which are differently understood by the two contract- 
ing parties: a little temporary lull, sugared words, and then a 
terrible disclosure, a crash, annihilation, and fearful un- 
measured recrimination on either side. Sir Robert could not 
conceive what his followers could have to complain of; his 
whole career, since he had been a minister, had shown him to 
be of the most liberal section of his party. He had always been 
open to conviction. Witness his conduct upon the Currency 
question ; witness that upon Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
How could they expect him to be peculiarly and singularly 
bigoted upon that late contrivance of an experimental policy— 
the Slidmg Scale? They retorted, that they were in hopes that 
the minister of their free choice had by experience learned the 
evil of concession; that he had come forth through the reform 
crisis, a wiser and a firmer man; and lastly, that he had 
accepted office in that very Parliament upon the question of 
Protection ; without which, they never would have helped him 
to turn out the Whigs. Some did not stop here; and there 
are still worthy persons who cherish the preposterous notion, 
that the rich and canny Sir Robert Peel wanted to pull down 
the aristocracy. 

Fully admitting, as we do, that the excessive simplicity which 
could alone have led the Tory Conservatives to set up Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1841, as the exponent of their principles, after 
the experience of 1819 and 1829, is almost sufficient to put 
them out of court, as objects of compassion, in 1846, we still 
think that, utterly irrespective of the abstract merits of Protec- 
tion or Free Trade, they had a great deal to complain of in the 
way in which the latter was thrust upon them. We do not in 
the least wish to come forward as the advocates of that unblush- 
ing system of making party, and not the nation, the ultimate 
object of political warfare, which has in all ages and in all 
countries been the bane of statecraft, and which reached so 
portentous a height with us during the last century. But the 
profligacy of this extreme can be no justification of excess in 
the opposite direction ; and we should be ultimately driven back 
to an advocacy of mere chaos were we to deny that the relation- 
ship compulsorily existing between the leaders of the mass of 
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political parties, necessitates mutual obligations, which neither 
side can honourably, or even morally—for what is honour but 
the morality of secular life?—ignore. Such a relationship, to 
our apprehension, undoubtedly existed between Sir Robert Peel 
and those members of the Parliament of 1841 who had brought 
in and had supported his ministry. The question upon which 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet had been defeated was that of Free 
Trade. A fixed duty upon corn was the popular cry under 
which Lord John Russell strove to retrieve his falling fortunes. 
To this Sir Robert Peel had opposed the maintenance of the 
sliding scale. Candidates presented themselves at the Carlton, 
tendering for seats upon the Protectionist side ; and had won those 
seats pledged, as deep as members could be pledged, to the 
support of the sliding scale, and nothing but the sliding scale— 
the extreme of absolute Free Trade was too much even for the 
then Downing Street—and they had brought into office Sir 
Robert Peel as the exponent of these views. Moreover, their 
own consistency was at stake,—winter after winter they had re- 
visited their constituents, and had renewed their plighted pledges, 
to their legitimate love, to much-protected British industry. 
And now, without preparation or consultation, without their 
advice being asked, without a plenary release in the form of a 
dissolution of Parliament, without even that convenient forma- 
lity of a meeting of the party, by which self-love is so often 
pacified, and self-importance mystified,—they were called upon 
by the Minister to falsify their pledges, recant their sentiments, 
and own in a body that their previous life had all been one 
unstatesmanlike blunder, because the Minister and his cabinet 
had changed their views. This was a trial too bitter to bear 
easily; and we do not accordingly wonder at the asperity 
with which the demand was received. Had Sir Robert boldly 
changed his sentiments,—had he published his altered convic- 
tions, and then appealed to that great jury, the constituency of 
the empire, whatever might have been thought of the wisdom 
of his conversion, its manner would have been irreproachable, 
and he would have continued honoured and respected by all 
men, in and out of parliament. We believe that under the 
circumstances the new parliament would have backed up the 
Minister in his change of sentiments, if not entirely, yet suffi- 
ciently to keep him afloat; and that some settlement of the 
vexed question would have been devised which would have 
smoothed dissensions. But his evil genius guided his proceed- 
ings. Right or wrong as the act might have been, he did it in 
the worst way possible. He provoked bitter invective ; and the 
reflex action of this invective upon him was to make him still 
more intractable and unconciliatory. The moving cause of all 
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this miserable confusion was clearly his exclusive contemplation 
of public opinion, (then present to him in the guise of the 
League,) as the one master whose behests he had to obey. 
Public opinion seemed to be calling for absolute and instanta- 
neous Free Trade; and accordingly consistency was ignored, 
and the honourable obligations contracted with his followers 
disregarded. Goaded to retaliation, a great number of the 
Protectionists committed the fatal mistake of substituting on 
their side for principle, passion, and turned Sir Robert out 
upon a bill for maintaining order in Ireland. Hence the sub- 
sequent disorder, the paralysis of parties, the Pacifico scandal, 
the Italian mission of Lord Minto, Dr. Hampden a Bishop, and 
the Gorham case,—while good men can only sit passively by, 
and murmur— 
Satis jampridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedontez luimus perjuria Troje. 

We do not at all mean to deny that Sir Robert Peel’s sub- 
jection to public opinion was the means of preserving him from 
many snares in which other ministers had been caught. Con- 
sistently followed out, it saved him from such downfalls as that 
of Pulteney into the Earl of Bath, and of Henry Fox into the 
Paymaster of the Forces. It was not, unquestionably, a high 
morality, but it was statecraft of a different stamp from that of 
the days when a ‘ Danby’s matchless impudence’ could rule the 
roast,—or later, when Walpole could boast that every member 
in the House of Commons had his price except Shippen ; 
Shippen, by the way, sitting in parliament by force of perjuring 
himself with oaths of allegiance to a dynasty which he believed 
to be usurpers, and of abjuration of him whom he looked up to 
as his king. At the same time, we must, to the honour of the 
departed Premier, record his blameless private life, and his 
affection to his family, qualities which with his munificence 
in relieving distress, and his love of art, in no slight degree con- 
tributed to maintain him in the popular confidence. 

As a speaker in Parliament, he stood undoubtedly extremely 
high, and yet no man could say that his eloquence was of the 
highest order. His devotion to public opinion, joined to that 
undeniably high estimation of himself which he possessed, gave 
him at all times an appearance of considerable egotism. He 
was always laying down the law—not reasoning with equals, but 
instructing disciples—the nation, as it were, coming down to 
teach its delegates—and hence many of his happiest efforts lost 
their effect. A young member just elected at the dissolution of 
1841, who for the first time in his life heard the famous states- 
man "speak, on the occasion of that memorable speech of his 
when he turned out the Whigs, expressed himself disappointed 
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with his speaking, likening it to a lecturer instructing a 
Mechanics Institute. 

Another defect in Sir Robert’s speaking, inseparable from his 
sceptical mode of viewing things, was the want of that genuine 
earnestness which springs from conviction only. He spoke 
learnedly, he spoke persuasively, he could pitch his voice in a 
peculiar low key of considerable melody, he could strike the red 
box and throw his coat-tails up, he could banter his adversary 
with an exquisite dry humour, and triumphantly turn round to 
his followers with an arch smile upon his face for the expected 
cheer ;' but still, with all this, it was he who was leading on 
his subject, and not his subject overmastering him. He was 
always the calculating exponent of the popular opinion, not the 
ruler of the people. Once he gave way, for one instant, to a 
genuine burst of feeling, when, not long after his accession to 
his second Premiership, he was expounding his fiscal resources. 
The course of his argument led him to dissect his prede- 
cessor’s budget. Provoked by its incompetent absurdities, 
to the astonishment of an attentive house, he thumped the red 
box, ejaculating, ‘ Miserable financiers!’ The cheer was hearty 
and involuntary ; when, surprised at his own boldness, he mut- 
tered some words of apology. These fell unheeded in the excite- 
ment, but they were characteristic of their author. 

That request of his, which has transpired since his loss, that 
none of his family should receive any title of honour on account 
of his public services, is a very striking proof of that devotion 
to public opinion which influenced his actions. Peerages had, 
before his time, brought ministers into unpopularity. The spec- 
tacle of a man serving his country, without any of those rewards 
which he is usually considered to have the right to expect, was 
undoubtedly a magnificent notion for him to have conceived. 
But still we think that, in putting his family under such a re- 
straint, he committed a great political blunder, and laid a yoke 
upon them which no father has a right to inflict upon his pos- 
terity. It was a great political blunder to cast, what might 
be interpreted as a stigma upon the British Peerage, by not 
allowing, so to speak, his sovereign to enrich it with a family, 
whose social position and large possessions so obviously marked 
it out as a desirable one with which to recruit the Upper House. 
Besides, what right had a man, after his part in the drama of 
life had been played through, posthumously to fetter his sove- 





' No really first-rate portrait of Sir Robert Peel can exist, because none can 
represent him in this, his most characteristic face. The only attempt to embody 
it, which we have seen, is a caricature by Mr. Leech, ‘The House in Committee,’ 
given in ‘ Mr, Pips his Diary,’ in Punch, This print is, in its way, of real value on 
this account. 
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reign’s choice ?—Sir Robert Peel had unquestionably the right 
through life to refuse a peerage. Every one knows that a peerage 
would, for many years, have been his for merely asking for it ; 
and he deserves all that credit for moderation which a man is 
entitled to, who continues a Baronet, when he might be an 
Earl. But it is a different case, when, in his private will, he 
places a permanent restriction upon the increase of the Peerage, 
by excluding from it a wealthy and distinguished family. It is 
true that he limited the prohibition. His family was not to be 
ennobled for his services. If they won a Peerage for them- 
selves, they had the right to take it. But this was surely placing 
their consciences in a very false and a very deceptive position— 
who was to judge whether the Peerage was in consequence of 
his services or not? Had he died poor, the question was easily 
solved; but he died extremely wealthy, with an established 
landed interest, and a borough almost at command, so that his 
family, according to the ordinary English views of matters, 
would be thoroughly eligible to the Peerage, whenever an 
augmentation of it might be called for, and the politics of the 
Peels coincided with those of the minister of the day, even 
had the late Baronet been the stupidest of squires, and the most 
silent of senators. Again, supposing individual merit on their 
part as needful to win the Upper House, without disobedience 
to their great progenitor, how much must be considered needful ? 
and when they have done something, how far may his name be 
admitted as a makeweight? Besides, the first Sir Robert Peel 
was a distinguished man, and during the war made great 
sacrifices ; why should not gratitude to his memory be allowed 
to plead in their favour? It is impossible for us to conceive that 
one so sagacious as the late Sir Robert Peel can have overlooked 
these considerations, and we are therefore constrained to say, 
much as we should wish to be able to give a different opinion, 
that this restriction carries with it an appearance of straining 
after artificial effect and popular applause, which we are very 
sorry to see in one so distinguished as he who imposed it. Sir 
Robert Peel’s request that he might not be buried with a 
public funeral, although the policy of this may likewise be 
questioned, enters upon the domain of other feelings which are 
too private and too sacred for us to wish to handle them, and 
besides, it did not lay the State and Sovereign of England on 
the one side, and his own family on the other, under a continu- 
ance of delicate and embarrassing restrictions, like those which 
we have shown must arise from this posthumous refusal of 
those honours which have heretofore been given, as a matter of 
course, to the families of great statesmen, and which have 
always hitherto been considered to strengthen our constitution, 
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which all lovers of order desire to see strengthened ; we refer, of 
course, to the House of Lords. 

There is one topic connected with the political career of Sir 
Robert Peel about which, to the probable surprise of many 
of our readers, we have as yet said very little. We mean, his 
conduct in ecclesiastical matters. We have purposely refrained 
from doing so, in order to be able the more completely to 
survey his ecclesiastical administration in a connected form, as 
we have already done his conduct of secular affairs. The two 
questions quite admit of being separately treated. Many 
excellent individuals, who participate in our theological views, 
have long been in the habit of bringing it as a serious moral 
offence against Sir Robert Peel, that, considering the amount 
of power which he wielded, and the time during which he was 
in office, he should have done so little for the Church, and done 
that little in so unsatisfactory a manner. ‘These persons have, 
doubtless, very great cause to be bitterly disappointed, that the 
Minister who was the unquestioned head of that party whose 
cry has been Church and State, should, after all, have given 
the Church so little cause to be thankful to him; and we 
entirely agree with them, that if his ecclesiastical policy had 
been different, he might have acquired substantial claims to the 
quality of greatness, of which, according to the turn that affairs 
took, he proved himself destitute. But we cannot go with 
them in considering this as any proof of moral turpitude, or in 
branding him with the charge of being faithless to the Church. 
This accusation can only be supported by taking an optimist 
view of the present political position of the Anglican Church, 
which facts, we fear, can hardly bear out. From the bottom 
of our hearts we wish we could believe that the rights and 
privileges of the Catholic Church, in relation to the British 
Government, were so clear to modern eyes, and the acknow- 
ledgment of them so general among statesmen, that faithlessness 
could be the only explanation of their neglect ; but we must in 
sorrow and in truth confess that the case is very different. 
Those who are so loud in their comments upon Sir Robert Peel’s 
supposed perfidy to the Church, forget that he and they affixed 
an entirely different signification to the term Church. We know 
that theirs is the right one, but we cannot make others, by willing 
it, equally sure. The right sense of the word Church is, of course, 
really and ecclesiastically the old one; but practically and 
humanly speaking, with reference, of course, to British politics, 
it is a very novel and startling one, dating back no further than 
Hugh James Rose’s Sermons, and the Oxford Tracts. Such a 
paradox shows a very rotten state of affairs; but the Church 
herself, with shame be it spoken, has had so much hand in 
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bringing it about, that it would not be safe for her present 
Clergy, however guiltless themselves of it, to endeavour to affix 
the blame upon the secular powers. To be able to decide whether 
Sir Robert Peel was or was not, morally speaking, guilty of 
faithlessness to the Church, we must endeavour to find out 
what sense the word Church would have in the mind of a 
respectable, sober-minded Englishman, who entered public 
life on the Tory side in 1809, and who had since been too much 
involved in politics and the cares of office to make it probable 
that he would study the current theology of the day.' 

The Church in his eyes was that form of the Protestant 
religion established in England by Act of Parliament, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., upon the downfall of 
Popery, consequent on the Reformation, ‘and restored after the 
bloody but temporary triumph of the old religion, in the time 
of that great and wise Queen Elizabeth, and further strengthened 
by the Revolution of 1688, and the Act of Protestant Succes- 
sion. Its doctrines were drawn from the pure Word of God, 
interpreted by the private judgment of the Reformers, and were 
in character, as the little Histories of England and Grammars 
of Geography which instructed our youth used to inform us, a 
mixture of Lutheranism and Calvinism, with an accidental 
Episcopacy superadded. The chief moral duty it enjoined 
upon those who were disposed to maintain a respectable 
appearance and set a good example, was to go to church once 
every Sunday, unless the weather were very bad, or very 
pressing business intervened. The Established Church of 
England used a set form of prayer, and was governed by Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and Dignitaries. The 
Established Church of Scotland eschewed both these unessential 
externals, otherwise she was identical with her English sister. 
As the champion of the established order of things, he, of 
course, upheld the Church of Scotland, but still he was inclined 
to think that the Church of England had taken the wiser 
course, because, as it was well known, the sober devotion 
of a set form of prayers imposed a wholesome restraint upon 
the excesses of enthusiasm ; and the maintenance in England 
of the old offices of distinction in the Church afforded means of 
rewarding one’s own party among the more distinguished 
clergy, and of providing for the younger scions of nobility ; for, 
as used to be wisely observed, who would ever take one’s part 





1 The statesmen, such as Mr.Wilberforce, Mr. Vansittart, and Lord Teignmouth, 
who belonged to the evangelical party, of course held higher notions of the spiri- 
tual character of religion, however inadequate and mistaken views of the Church 
they may have held; but these persons formed a sect apart, and it was not likely 
that a young statesman would join them. 
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if he were to get nothing for it ? or how could it be expected 
that men of birth would take orders if there were no prizes in 
the lottery? and if men of birth left off entering the Church, 
what would become of it ? 

Such was the conventional idea of the Church among men in 
office, when young Peel first came into Parliament, and he had 
not had, that we are aware of, any peculiar means, during his pre- 
vious training, of acquiring sounder and deeper views. He was 
brought up at a public school, and it is well known how very 
little the notion of theological training of any sort entered into 
the curriculum of a public school at the commencement of the 
century. We cannot suppose that he was much more fortunate 
at Oxford. He must have fallen in there with numerous re- 
spectable and amiable Fellows of Colleges, scholars and gentle- 
men; but is it likely that the circle of his acquaintance in- 
cluded specimens of the Christian priest, as the more earnest 
tone of many persons, in the middle of the century, understands 
it? He must have left college, no doubt, with many pleasing 
recollections of agreeable hours passed in their company, but 
with these recollections mingled, we venture to say, an acute 
perception of the gusto with which many of them looked for- 
ward to livings, and wives, parsonages, and tithes, deaneries, 
stalls, and the mitre, as the réXos of the ‘ clerical profession ;’ 
so that for a young man in his position, entering active life, to 
have grasped original ideas of the apostolicity of the Church, 
and of the exceeding responsibility of her ministers and of 
those to whose patronage they might owe their preferment, 
would have argued talents differing from and greater than those 
which we have shown him to have been possessed of. To have 
fallen below that level would have argued profligacy ; to have 
kept fully up to it—and, as the tone of popular feeling gradu- 
ally, but slowly, advanced (as it certainly has done since then, 
though not always in the right direction), proved respectability, 
and might be consistent with very great natural goodness. This 
is just the form which Sir Robert Peel’s ecclesiastical career 
assumed. He was a member of that cabinet which first showed 
a conscience in the million grant for new churches, the acts of 
parliament which made the creation of new parishes easy, and 
in increasing the number of our colonial dioceses. When he 
first came to power, he set the example, in the current language 
of the day, to make the resources of the Church more available 
through.means of that Ecclesiastical Commission, which, clear 
proof as it is of the immense ignorance of the wisest statesmen 
of that time of Church polity, is yet creditable, taken with 
these allowances, to his good intentions for the cause of national 
religion. When he came in again, he met the need of church 
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extension, in our large towns, by an act of parliament which 
has done considerable practical good, and is, on the whole, of a 
tolerably satisfactory character, except for the clause which 
confers so enormous an amount of patronage upon the Govern- 
ment ; and he likewise took part in the establishment of that 
Jerusalem bishopric, which, miserable as it was in its essence, 
yet was, we are ready to believe, undertaken by him with the 
fullest notion that he was doing a service to pure religion. On 
the other side of the picture, his obstinate resistance to Lord 
Powis’s plea for the retention of the Welsh bishopric, showed 
how much he was at sea when there was not a popular opinion 
to guide him. 

Our readers will observe, that in proportion as we justify per- 
sonally Sir Robert Peel’s conduct to the Church, we admit more 
and more the miserably unsatisfactory state of the relations ex- 
isting between the Church and the Government, and the incon- 
ceivable ignorance and darkness, ‘ darkness which might be felt,’ 
which had overspread the judgment of public men, whenever 
they stepped aside from tariffs, and treaties, and the budget, to 
legislate for the rights of God, and the good of souls. That 
things are not altogether so bad now, we fully admit—we should 
be very blind if we did not do so; the very injustices under 
which we are this year groaning are in their way a proof that 
our opponents’ vision is becoming clearer, and their dread of 
that something which they cannot realize, is beginning to scare 
them. We should be very thankful for this, in spite of our 
present reverses, and should take deliberate counsel to improve 
upon our new advantages—but we should be very much at fault, 
and commit great errors, if we mistook the beginning for the 
end. This we fear some persons are a little inclined to do; and 
to advocate a policy which, wise and bold as it might be were 
our opinions to be those of the majority, and to have the support 
of a continuous State tradition, will yet be considered rash and 
ill-conceived by those who fully realize how new and strange an 
idea is that of the Catholic Church to the political mind of 
England. 

But we are wandering away from Sir Robert Peel. We have, 
we trust, shown that little as he fulfils our idea of the Church 
statesman, yet to blame him very severely for his deficiency 
would be to underrate the difference between his training and 
ours, and to confuse the Oxford of the first with the Oxford of 
the fourth decade of this wonderful century. He acted up, we 
fully believe, to his light. He sincerely undertook schemes of 
Church Reform and Church Extension— ill-conceived, as we all 
know, but honestly intended ; he gave Church preferment to 
men of eminence, and what were currently known as mode- 
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rate views. He was regular in his attendance at public 
worship on Sundays, according to the forms of the Establish- 
ment when in England, and according to the forms of the Estab- 
lishment when in Scotland. We know as a fact, that latterly 
at least, he refused to hold his receptions on the Wednesday 
evenings in Lent. His conformity to the laws of Christian 
morality was unimpeachable, and amidst the agonies of his 
dreadful death he sought the consolations of the Holy Com- 
munion. In many particulars how favourably does he contrast 
with Mr. Pitt. So that unless we are prepared to anathematise all 
our connexions and neighbours, however worthy and respectable 
in every relation of life, and personally friendly to us, provided 
only they have not been touched with that revival of Church 
views, which, because it is a revival, cannot as yet be universal, 
it would be very unfair in us to vituperate Sir Robert Peel for 
having while minister neglected those laws of the Catholic Church 
which it was, humanly speaking, almost impossible that he, with 
all the distracting avocations of his public life, could have ever 
mastered. He was a most respectable Establishment Christian 
of that school which existed when he was a young man, and he 
deserves at least some measure of acknowledgment for having 
lived up to it. 

It is now time to stop. We have endeavoured most imper- 
fectly to record our impressions of Sir Robert Peel and his 
times. That he will occupy a prominent position in history is 
unquestionable. What that position may be, we are not com- 
petent to divine, and are therefore unwilling to hazard conjectures 
about. If we have in any way contributed to help our readers 
to form their idea upon the subject, we shall consider that we 
have not unprofitably engaged their attention. We have spoken 
freely of the late Prime Minister, but not, we trust, unkindly ; 
we most sincerely hope that the good he has done may long con- 
tinue to embalm his memory, and we most heartily address to 

him the lines— 


* Quiet consummation have, 
And renownéd be thy grave!’ 
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It would be somewhat curious to ascertain the various medita- 
tions and ideas which pass through the minds of the many 
crowds who weekly visit the sculptures of Nineveh in the 
British Museum. To judge of their interest from the expression 
given to thought in the form of definite verbal comments would 
be a test calculated, we suspect, to disappoint enthusiasts, who, 
fired with the dignity and romance of Eastern history, see the 
world twice as large as hitherto, from the magnifying power of 
modern research, which has brought empires and cities dealing 
in years by the thousand, into the field of distant vision, as 
remote nebulz of the heavens are resolved by a six-feet reflector. 
The real fact is, that the world generally is very ignorant of all 
but the affairs of its own immediate age. The calls of hunger, 
of comfort, of splendour and ambition, the distractions of joy, 
of pain, of thoughtlessness and passion, absorb a very large per- 
centage of sublunary interests. Something, however, is always 
left for the claims of comprehensive and disinterested informa- 
tion, and the love of past history occupies no contemptible posi- 
tion in the imaginative as opposed to the real appetite of human 
energies. Nevertheless, mankind en masse are little able to 
define very accurately, even to themselves, much less to the 
‘world at large, of what nature their interest is in remote events, 
or what thoughts occur to them on beholding and reading of 
such things as Mr. Layard has unburied alike from time as 
from the grave of an Eastern desert. Some years ago a gor- 
geously illuminated copy of Lord Kingsborough’s work on 
Mexican antiquities was presented to the Bodleian Library in 
that stronghold of antiquated lore, the University of Oxford. 
So important and valuable was this acquisition, that a special 
visit of the vice-chancellor in state was thought necessary to 
celebrate the event. The leaves were turned over before this 
representative of ancient learning. Proctors and an assembled 
conclave waited for words of admiration to pour forth from the 
matured lips of official dignity: but so great was the responsi- 
bility of the occasion, or so profoundly mystical were the 
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thoughts excited within his breast, that no utterance came 
forth, till feeling at last that something must be said that was 
intelligible to the vulgar, he exclaimed, pointing with his 
finger to the object, ‘Look at him sticking this fellow in the 
stomach.’ 

People can think and talk most readily about what they know, 
or are accustomed to associate definite ideas with in some way 
or other. For this reason, the motives of human conduct form 
a popular subject of conversation under the head of gossip; but 
on the other hand, the most religious minds find little to talk of 
in those abstract dogmas of their faith which belong to the 
regions of the infinite. What, therefore, are we to say when 
gigantic carvings of exquisite workmanship, full of historical 
and allegorical meaning, present themselves before us in reference 
to a vast portion of the world’s most illustrious history, that 
had almost become mythical, or known only as strangely min- 
gled with the dispensation of heaven revealed in the sacred 
history? Mythical history stands before us in all the absolute 
and wonderful dignity of real life. The change of ideas in this 
case is so quick, the contrast so great, that the monsters of 
Assyrian worship, the representations of Assyrian habits, dress 
and manners, the noble and stately expressions of the human 
mind engraven with consummate art, all seem like awakening 
realities after deep sleep; or perhaps they may be compared 
rather to the dreamy impersonations which sometimes flit 
across our slumbering brains, of unknown things and people, 
till we are convinced that the British Museum actually contains 
them, and that they are subjects of anxious inquiry to others 
beside ourselves ; nay, that sufficient interest is taken in them 
to induce men to devote much time and money to investigate 
their history, a test by which we instinctively feel convinced 
how vapid mere dreams are. These sculptures are like ghosts 
come before their time. The majority of people have been 
quite in the dark as to their existence during that short period 
between the first gleam of their anticipated appearance and 
their actual arrival ; we have consequently been forestalled in 
any gradually developing speculations, by the completeness of 
the result, before our attention had in any way been directed to 
the affair. But there they are, whether like dreams or ghosts, 
well able to convince our senses that they exist. All the usual 
accidents that pertain to statuary must satisfy us that they are 
in substance as they really seem; nor can any assumption of 
imposture or deceit stand for a moment before the overwhelming 
credentials by which they have been introduced to us. Yet is it 
possible that these clean smooth carvings, in soft rather than 
hard stone, looking like fresh-cut masonry just prepared for one 
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of the many-styled edifices of the present day,—is it possible that 
these are identically the ‘ pleasant furniture’ spoken of by 
Nahum the prophet, or that these adorned the temple of Nis- 
roch, where Sennacherib was slain by his two sons? Have 
these stones heard the sermon of Jonah? Have they accom- 
plished the purposes for which the proud inhabitants of Nineveh 
reared them up, and then shared the decay of empires? Have 
they been overthrown in the dust as things long past and gone, 
only recorded in history through the terrible destruction pro- 
phesied against the city of their birth? Have they thus been 
formed, used, and laid aside, during the first eighteen out of the 
forty-two centuries that have elapsed since the world sprung 
afresh from Noah? Is it 2,400 years since they perished to 
the whole world, and did the armies of Alexander the Great 
pass over them as but sandhills of the desert ? 

Other antiquities and works of art we have long possessed. 
Phidias, however, lived nearly two hundred years after Nineveh 
was ruined, and all that the Greeks or Romans have left us, 
seem to be accompanied with a key for their explanation, inas- 
much as they are within the range of existing literature, and 
from boyhood we have been made familiar with them. 

Nineveh, however, is wrapt in sublime freedom from the 
details of history; a mysterious halo hangs over it, no little 
adorned by the sacred character of those records by which we 
are chiefly informed of the power that, having its centre in 
Nineveh, was once felt from one end to the other of the known 
world. 

But if the remains of Nineveh have taken us by surprise, it 
1s natural to suppose, that we should be anxious to know 
without loss of time whatever may be collected together, in the 
shape of information, historical or otherwise, to enlighten our 
understandings on the subject ; nor has the public reason to 
complain that such a want remained long unsatisfied. Seldom 
have any books appeared more exactly appropriate to the public 
requirements of literature than Mr. Vaux’s Nineveh and Perse- 
polis, and Mr. Fletcher’s Notes. People want to know what 
they can about the East, and in the former book (for of the 
other we shall afterwards speak) they have it laid before them 
most diligently collected, most clearly and concisely arranged, 
and comprehensively planned. No library, public or private, 
ought-to be without so useful a compendium of oriental history 
and modern travel. It brings home to all in the simplest form 
what hitherto has required much labour and expense to arrive 
at, and the perseverance obviously necessary for its composition, 
together with the unpretending character given to it by the 
author, are recommendations which cannot fail to please. 
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The plan of the book is to give an historical sketch, as far as 
can be ascertained from sacred or classical authorities, of Assyria 
and Babylon. This is followed by a most interesting summary 
of the history of Persia, from Cyrus to modern times. An 
account of many early travellers from Europe to the East is 
then given, which includes some quaint remarks hereafter to be 
referred to. Full and particular descriptions are then carefully 
drawn up of the existing condition of the principal objects and 
places of interest in the East, viz. Babylon, Khorsabad, 
Nineveh and Persepolis, and the whole is concluded with a 
notice, as far as space and the character of the work would 
allow, of Major Rawlinson’s researches in deciphering the 
cuneiform characters. 

The historical portions of Mr. Vaux’s book we will first 
notice. It is this which repeoples the deserted streets and 
carved palaces with real life, which adds a purpose and a 
philosophy to the cold remnants of man’s early habitations. 
We have not much sympathy with that mere love of antiquity 
that dwells on the relic unconnected with its illustrative power, 
reflected on the being of those who modelled and used it. If 
antiquity alone is the object, look to the stars above; with 
these all new events are necessarily hid from us, for their 
history is written in a character which takes long to reach us; or 
look to the rocks and strata of the earth’s foundation. Anti- 
quarian lore refers to man, and the interest of a relic depends 
on its representing some phase of character in a bygone race, 
some principle of the human mind, some illustration of man’s 
social or religious feelings, or perhaps some token of Divine 
revelations. Associations are thus discovered between our- 
selves and our remotest fellow-creatures, and we are helping to 
discover the common elements of mankind, our natural require- 
ments and our religious instincts. The peculiar light however 
thrown by these remnants of antiquity on their framers and 
designers will more properly be considered when we come to the 
descriptive, as opposed to the historical, part of our subject. 

As far as any identity can be traced between the geography 
of the world in its present state, and its antediluvian features, it 
is nearly certain that the chosen residence of man in his state of 
innocence must have been in the future kingdom of Assyria. Nor 
would Moses, in writing the book of Genesis, have described the 
locality of Eden with reference to such well-known rivers as 
Hiddekel or the Tigris, and the Euphrates, if the whole face of 
nature had undergone an entire change in consequence of the 
deluge. Assyria, therefore, if we comprehend under that name 
all the country washed by the Tigris and the Euphrates, claims 
to be the origin of our race. The only city specially mentioned 
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before the deluge is Enoch, built by Cain and named after his 
son. This was in the land of Nod, described as being to the 
east of Eden, which would seem to identify it with the banks of 
the Tigris; for the Hiddekel is said to have gone towards the 
east of Assyria, or as the marginal reference translates it, 
‘eastward to Assyria.’ There is, then, a reasonable proba- 
bility that the cities built in the neighbourhood of these rivers 
after the flood, were a revival of the traditional pride of the 
race of giants, who lived to an age that made oral tradition a 
very direct line of communication between Cain himself and 
the founders of Babylon and Nineveh. Noah, when he de- 
scended from the top of Ararat, had the recollection of six 
centuries spent among a people and cities then perished from 
the earth, and he probably witnessed two centuries of that very 
Nineveh’s history which is now untombed. 

The actual founder, both of Babylon and Nineveh, some 
would make out to have been Nimrod, ‘ the mighty hunter ;’ 
for it is not improbable, Mr. Vaux thinks, that the marginal 
translation which states that Nimrod went out (from Babel) 
into Assyria and built Nineveh, may be more correct than the 
text, ‘Out of that land went forth Asshur,’ which would convey 
the notion that Asshur was a man, not a country. 

As Nimrod was very distinguished in the politics of his 
day, we will quote Mr. Vaux’s account of him; first suggesting 
a comparison between him and Cain, the founder of ante- 
diluvian worldly power. In these two men we find that the 
great founders of secular empire of whose personal achievements 
most is recorded, were not of the chosen race in the destiny of 
God’s revelation, but belonged to rebellious offshoots, the de- 
spisers of the simplicity of God’s more peculiar family :— 

‘In the first place, though no clue is afforded as to the subsequent 
history of this first Assyrian prince, it is quite clear that his name has 
been thus prominently mentioned because he was at the time in which he 
lived, above all others, a remarkable person, and one whose great deeds 
fitted him for peculiar selection, not impossibly, for some such reason as 
Sir Walter Ralegh has given, that Nimrod first abolished the simple system 
of paternity or eldership, and laid the earliest foundations of independent 
sovereign rule. Whoever, then, he was, it is evident that he was no com- 
mon man; and the names of the cities which are attributed to him prove, 
as we shall subsequently show, that his power must have been very great. 

‘It is not, therefore, at all strange that many attempts should have been 
made to identify the name of Nimrod with names recorded in classical 
history, and that it should have been supposed by some that he is the same 
as the Greek Ninus; by others, as Belus (the Greek form of Baal or Lord). 
In the traditions of his own country he was considered to be the same as 
Orion; and the Assyrians associated with him the hare and the dog in that 
constellation, preserving thereby a curious record of the “ mighty Seater i 


of the Scripture narrative. Mr. Cullimore, in his work on Babylonian 
Cylinders, has engraven one in which Divinities are represented standing 
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on a dog, behind which are eight stars. Mr. Selden mentions that in the 
constellation of Orion, Nimrod is known under the appellation of Al Gebir 
(*« the mighty”); and Bochart has imagined, not without some reason, 
that the story of the Indian Bacchus is a classical tradition of the conquests 
of Nimrod and his successors. 

_ ‘There has been almost as much discussion about the meaning of the 
name, and some have supposed that he was an usurper, because Nimrod 
would naturally be derived from a Hebrew word, meaning to rebel; yet 
there is very little ground for this opinion. We should more naturally 
conclude from the history in the Bible, that Nimrod had the command of 
those who went with him into Shinar, and that he received rather than 
usurped this charge. It is nowhere stated, that Noah himself, or any of the 
sons of his own body, came with this troop, and Nimrod, as the descendant 
of Ham, would be excluded from the special promises made to his uncles, 
Shem and Japhet. 

‘In the same way, the phrase “mighty hunter” has been variously 
interpreted, and some have thought that he was not only a leader, or 
chieftain, by the consent of his own people, but that, turning his weapons 
of hunting against men, he thereby compelled them to submit to his 
dominion. Like the heroes of great stature, the giants of the old world, 
he was doubtless the most powerful chieftain of his day; but tradition has 
not bequeathed to us enough of his history whereby we might determine 
the appropriateness of the title mighty hunter.” 

‘It is not of course possible to ascertain what form of religion he insti- 
tuted, or how far he may have departed from the primitive faith of the 
sons of Noah: yet at a period so shortly after the Deluge, it is probable 
that his creed, like that of the descendants of Shem, was a nearly pure 
Deism.’—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 6—8. 


Babylon was the first city in point of time, but Nineveh soon 
followed ; and much confusion exists in their history, from the 
difficulty of separating the intricacies of names and events to 
their exact localities and periods. Neither of them, indeed, 
would appear to have sprung into maturity or great power all 
at once :— 


‘There is no reason to suppose that for a long period the separate or 
united empires of Babylon and Nineveh extended beyond their own fron- 
tiers, or came into collision with any of the adjoining nations. It is more 
likely that for many centuries the empire of the plains watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, was divided between the Assyrians of Nineveh, and 
the inhabitants of Babylon, and that each city was in its turn dominant or 
subject according to the valour or weakness of its princes. With the 
solitary exceptions of the traditions in classical authors of the conquests of 
the Indian Bacchus, which, as we have mentioned already, are by some 
attributed to the Assyrian Ninus, we have no mention of either Babylon 
or Nineveh, as the head of a great conquering nation in early times. We 
find that Assyria, together with the King of Nisibis, sent only twenty 
thousand men to assist the Ammonites, a notice which implies either a 
great inferiority or else a disinclination for the cause they were requested 
to aid. Fora long time, though the seat of the chief governments, neither 
city would be in a position to extend its conquests far beyond the limits of 
its own territories, and the analogy of the early settlement of other Asiatic 
kingdoms would lead us to suppose that the growth of the power of both 
cities was by no means rapid.’—Jbid. p. 9. 
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After its early distinction, Babylon is lost from the pages of 
history, and Nineveh becomes the most prominent as a military 
power till Babylon again rises and witnesses her complete over- 
throw. For a second time, therefore, Babylon is conspicuous in 
history, though now but for comparatively a short time, from 
B.c. 606, when Nineveh fell, to its own destruction, B.c. 538. 
This was a time of unexampled splendour, under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and as it comes within the range of classic history, is 
better known than the former glories of Nineveh. It thus 
follows, that although Babylon is the most ancient city of the 
two, yet that the remains of it at present known, from belong- 
ing to its second period, are not of such antiquity as the exca- 
vations of Nineveh. 

But Nineveh did not enjoy an even course of independence 
during its apparent superiority over Babylon. After her early 
kings, who succeeded Ninus or Nimrod up to Amraphel, men- 
tioned in Abraham’s time as king of Shinar, we lose sight of her 
kings :-— 

‘From the time of Amraphel we have no authentic history of any 
Assyrian king for more than a thousand years. But during this long 
period of darkness we have in the Bible an account of the rise of more than 
one neighbouring state, which for a while rivalled, but in the end submitted 
to, the growing greatness and almost universal empire of the rulers of 
Mesopotamia. Of these, the Theocracy of Judea naturally occupies the 
longest period of time and the most prominent place. Its early history 
from the time the Israelites entered Canaan under Joshua, to the establish- 
ment of the royal line in the House of Judah, is a series of almost unceasing 
wars with the idolatrous tribes around, broken by short intervals of peace, 
periods which were little distinguished by those events which make nations 
great in the eyes of posterity. Its territory had not in this period been 
extended beyond its original boundaries, nor had there been communication 
enough of a commercial character with the surrounding nations to extend 
to foreign people the fame of its rulers, or the greatness of its nation. 
Under David, however, the kingdom had been considerably enlarged, and 
settled laws were established. The arms of the Hebrews had become a 
cause of alarm to the countries near them; hence, the reign of Solomon 
was peaceful, and a commercial spirit was encouraged by that monarch, 
which spread far and wide the renown of his people and the wisdom and 
ability of their sovereign. 

‘For “he was wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, 
and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol, and his fame was in all nations 
round about.” In his days, there is no question that the Hebrews were 
the ruling people, and their empire the chief monarchy of Western Asia. 
From the Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates, from the river of Egypt to 
Berytus, Hamath, and Thapsacus, and towards the east to the Hagerenes 
on the Persian Gulf, all were subject to the sway of Solomon. ‘The warlike 
and civilised Philistines, the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, the Nomadic 
Arabians of the desert, and the Syrians of Damascus paid him tribute. 
Peace gave to all his subjects prosperity, the trade he fostered brought 
wealth into the country, and the building of the temple and of the several 
palaces introduced foreign artists, by whom his own people were in- 
structed: “and the king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and 
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cedars made he to be as the sycamores that are in the vale for abundance.”’ 
—Nineveh end Persepolis, pp. 15, 16. 


On the separation, however, of the kingdom of Israel from 
Judah, and the subsequent declension of power during the time 
of the kings, Assyria was destined to act a very prominent part 
in connexion with sacred history. This commenced with Pul, 
who invaded Judea in the reign of Menahem, about B.c. 769, 
not far from which time Mr. Vaux supposes that Jonah visited 
Nineveh, although the date usually stated would make it some- 
what earlier. After Pul came Tiglath Pileser, then Shalmaneser, 
who was succeeded by his son Sennacherib, under whom the 
Assyrian army so wonderfully perished, and who was himself 
slain by his two sons, in the house of Nisroch his god :— 


‘The invasion of Judea by Sennacherib is one of the most remarkable 
stories detailed in Holy Writ and the profane authors. His object appears 
to have been to reduce Judah to obedience and to subdue Egypt. Having 
taken Ashdod (Azotus) the key of igypt, he returned to Jerusalem, think- 
ing probably that it would not be safe to leave so large and hostile a town 
in his rear. He soon reduced all the other cities except Libnah and Lachish, 
to which he laid siege, and sent a haughty summons to surrender, by his 
general, Rabshakeh, to Jerusalem. But he was destined to fail in his 
object: a report was spread that Tirhakah, king of Cush, one of the 
greatest heroes of antiquity, who not ouly ruled the Arabian, but also the 
Athiopian territory of that name, and who is said to have extended his 
conquests over Egypt and along the coast of Africa as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules, was on his march through Arabia to attack the Assyrian territory ; 
and not long afterwards one hundred and eighty-five thousand of his troops 
perished in one night before the walls of Jerusalem. 

‘The account Herodotus gives of the Assyrian invasion of Egypt is very 
curious. He states that after the reign of Anysis, there succeeded to the 
throne a priest of Vulcan, named Setho, who imprudently treated the 
soldier-class with great severity, and insulted them by taking from them 
the lands which had been granted to them by former kings; so that when 
Sennacherib advanced agaiust them with his army, the Egyptian soldiers 
refused to lend their aid against him. The priest was now in great per- 
plexity, so he went into his temple and complained to his idol with tears 
in his eyes, of the peril in which he was. In the midst of his complaints 
he was overtaken by sleep, and there appeared to him a vision of the god 
standing by him and bidding him be of good courage, for that no danger 
should befall him from the Arabian army, and that he himself would send 
him avengers. Confiding in his dream, he took with him such as were 
willing to accompany him, and pitched his camp at Pelusium, where the 
descent of the enemy would necessarily take place. None of his warriors 
followed, but only the merchants, artificers, and populace. When they had 
arrived there, a multitude of field mice spread themselves among the enemy, 
and gnawed in pieces their quivers, the springs of their bows and thongs 

of their shields, so that on the following morning they were obliged to fly, 
destitute of arms, and with the loss of many of their troops. In memory 
of that day a stone statue of the king stands in the temple of Vulcan, with 
a mouse in his hand.’—ZJ6id. pp. 33, 34. 


__ The mention of Nisroch introduces a learned disquisition to 
identify the god so named with the eagle-headed figures so often 
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found in Assyrian remains. Certain, however, it is, that an 
extraordinary sanctity and wisdom was attached to the figure of 
a man with a hawk’s or an eagle’s head. For the history of 
Nineveh from the destruction of the army of Sennacherib to the 
final overthrow of that city, we must refer to Mr. Vaux. The 
former event appears, indirectly, to have led to the other :— 


‘It is very important to keep clearly in mind this portion of the history, 
as it furnishes a clue to almost all that followed, for the narrative of Judith 
(i. 12) explains the course of the subsequent events. ‘“ Therefore,” says 
the writer, “ Nabuchodonosor was very angry with all this country, and 
sware by his throne and by his kingdom that he would surely be avenged 
upon all those coasts of Cilicia and Damascus, and Syria, and that he would 
slay with the sword all the inhabitants of the land of Moab, and the 
children of Ammon, and all Judea, and all that were in Egypt, till ye come 
to the border of the two seas.” ‘The order of events coincides exactly with 
this statement: first, we have as the remote antecedent of all that followed, 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, then the revolt of the Medes 
as its direct consequence; then a lapse of a considerable period, during 
which we may presume that the Assyrian kings were gradually increasing 
their strength and preparing for a new struggle, a period interrupted only 
by one historical event, the descent of Esarhaddon upon Samaria and the 
taking of Jerusalem by storm, till we come to the 17th year of the reign of 
Nabuchodonosor, B.c. 634, fifty-seven years after the loss of Sennacherib’s 
army, at which period Nabuchodonosor makes his descent into Media and 
wins the battle of Ragaa or Rhages. Previous, however, to his taking the 
field, we are told, both by the sacred and profane historians, that he 
solicited the aid of the nations who had been the former allies of his house, 
and that he received from them in every case a refusal of any assistance. 
We can hardly doubt that the remembrance of the loss of the great army 
of Sennacherib and the revolt of the Medes was fresh in their minds, and 
that they felt sure of the success of Phraortes (Arphaxad), while they had 
no accurate intelligence of the real strength of the Assyrians.’—Nineveh 
and Persepolis, pp. 36, 37. 

The actual date of the final destruction of Nineveh is fixed, 
with good authority, in the year B.c. 606. From this time 
Nineveh is unheard of. This immense city was actually for- 
fotten, as connected with any special locality, and Babylon 
became the chief centre of Oriental power, under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who appears to have formed a matrimonial alliance, after 
the fashion of modern times, with some great Median princess. 
Now as the Medes under Cyaxares were the conquerors of 
Nineveh, and yet are little heard of for the present, it seems 
not unlikely that the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar united these 
kingdoms in friendly alliance, of which Babylon took the lead. 

The following passage introduces a people of great interest at 
this period of history :— 

‘With the name of Nebuchadnezzar and with the eventful story of his 
reign, we meet with a people who now for the first time appear to take an 
active part in the world’s history. Much has been written about them, 


‘and innumerable theories have been framed to account for their origin. 
We purpose to consider their history at some length, both from its. intrinsic 
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value in the general narrative which we have undertaken, and from the 
many interesting facts which late investigations have shown about them. 
The account of the conquest of Judea and the captivity which ensued, 
are attributed in the Bible mainly to the Chaldeans and their leader, 
Nebuchadnezzar; and a new race, or the same people under a different 
name, take the place which had been previously occupied by the Assyrians, 
the Medes, and Babylonians. It becomes a matter of some interest to 
inquire what is known of this apparently new people, to bring together 
such scattered notices as occur in the Bible and in other books, and to 
endeavour to obtain a general view, if possible, of their history.’—Nineveh 
and Persepolis, pp. 39, 40. 


The various names by which the reigning people of Asia are 
styled in history, seem to indicate the accidental supremacy of 
particular tribes and families for the time being, rather than 
that all so named are strictly of that tribe by blood, or even to 
imply a direct conquest by force of arms, and the subjugation 
of all others. The Chaldeans thus appear to have been a tribe 
of most ancient existence, but never brought prominently before 
the world as a family, or their name much heard of, till for some 
reason or other the amalgamation of people which followed the 
downfall of Nineveh, and which centred in Babylon, adopted 
this title. The great learning of the Chaldees, and their reli- 
gious character, may have caused their name to be applied to 
other people as a religious as much as a national title, or perhaps 
dependent on language :— 

‘The religion of the Chaldees at the time of Nebuchadnezzar seems to 
have consisted chiefly of the worship of the heavenly bodies, the sun, 
moon, the five planets, and the twelve signs of the zodiac, and that they 
attributed great importance to the knowledge of the rising and setting of 
the sun. It is probable that at this period they had lost much of the faith 
which they brought with them from their original mountain seats, and had 
adopted the more impure polytheism of the Babylonians among whom they 
had settled; for there is good reason to believe that their ancient faith 
must have nearly approximated to the theological system subsequently 
purified and established by Zoroaster. The wise men of the Chaldees were 
probably those priests and learned men of their tribe who had adopted and 
worked out the system existing at Babylon. The adoration of the heavenly 
bodies led to astronomical observations, and hence the Chaldees are tradi- 
tionally said to be the first people who reduced these observations to a 
regular system; thus the Greeks professed to have received from the 
Babylonians the division of the day into twelve parts. They seem to 
have used a lunar year for ordinary purposes, but in their astronomical 
studies to have employed a solar year, similar in its monthly division to 
that of the Egyptians. Of the astronomers, there were several sects, as 
the Borsippeni, Orcheni, &c. Bertholdt (Ueber das Magier-Institut zu 
Babylon) has divided the priests into several classes, one of which he calls 
the Chaldeans. He explains this theory on the supposition that, on their 
first coming into the plain country they had a holy Priest-caste, which was 
preserved, together with the name of the people, when they conquered 
Babylon.’—IJbid. p. 45. 


The wisdom of the Chaldees appears to have remained through 
many centuries, and through many changes of empire ; for they 
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became an important branch of the early Christian Church 
though charged with Nestorian doctrines, which, however, they 
repudiated, according to Mr. Vaux, in a passage which is worded 
too tenderly towards what is an unquestionable heresy :— 


‘“ We do not even understand his language, nor did he ever propagate 
his doctrines in our territory. Why should we be called by the name of a new 
doctor? Our religion is most ancient and apostolic, received from the time 
of the Apostles, who taught among us. If Nestorius believed as we do, 
he followed us, not we him.” The presiding bishop of the Chaldzans is 
the great Patriarch of the East, the successor of the archbishops of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon; he bears the title of Catholicos, and is considered as head 
of the body wherever dispersed. Till the fall of the Sassanian dynasty, 
and the establishment of the Muhammedan supremacy in the districts east 
of the Tigris, the Chaldzeans were alternately persecuted and protected ; 
and their condition depended mainly on the relative strength of the Persian 
and Byzantine empires. Still their tenets were recognised as those of the 
Eastern church, and their chief at an early period received the title of 
Patriarch of the East. ‘They spread their doctrines over the continent of 
Asia, and claimed a Persian king as one of their converts. From Persia 
they extended themselves eastwards; and, according to Cosmos Indico- 
pleustes, who visited Asia in the sixth century, they had bishops, martyrs, 
confessors, and priests in India, Socotra, Bactria, among the Huns, 
Arabians, Medes, and Elamites, and their metropolitans had even pene- 
trated into China.’—Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 50. 


The glories of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar are matters 
alike of sacred and profane history, which singularly confirm 
each other on this subject. He extended his conquests far and 
wide, and, after his foreign travels, settled down at home, en- 
gaging himself as the following passage describes :— 


‘On his return to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar appears to have been 
occupied during the remainder of his reign in the improving and beautify- 
ing his city, and the classical authors make much mention of the great 
works which he did there. The eastern quarter of the city was the portion 
most indebied to him for its magnificence, as it was more especially 
the city of the Chaldeans. Josephus, following Berosus, ascribes to 
Nebuchadnezzar the adorning of the temple of Bel with the spoils he had 
taken in war, the embellishment of the ancient city, the triple wall of burnt 
brick that surrounded it, a new palace of extraordinary size and splendour, 
stone terraces which had the appearance of mountains planted with various 
kinds of trees, and the celebrated suspended paradise which was erected tu 
gratify his Median consort, who was desirous of having scenery at Babylon 
resembling that of her native country.’—JZbid. p. 69. 


The great size of this city is explained so as to make it more 
credible than the old-fashioned contemners of Herodotus were 
willing to credit. Would that modern travellers and historians 
were as truthful, as impartial and honest as this great father, 
of Halicarnassus !|— 


‘It has been argued repeatedly that the description of its size given by 
IIerodotus and other ancient writers must be greatly exaggerated, and that 
no city could ever have existed similar to that which they describe. Now 
it must be borne in mind (as Heeren has remarked), that the great cities 
of Asia were constituted in a manner wholly different from those of Europe. 
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They generally grew up from the camps of Nomad chieftains, who fixed 
their abode in the countries they conquered, and gradually exchanged their 
warlike camps for peaceful abodes. ‘the encampment of a chieftain near 
an existing city soon became itself a new city, which eclipsed the splendour 
of the old one. The plan of the camp was regularly followed out, and its 
square form and reguar intersection of streets was generally preserved. 
The close streets of our continental towns afford a striking contrast to the 
scattered mansions of many eastern capitals surrounded by extensive 
gardens, which occupy more than a half the whole area. Quintus Curtius 
says of Babylon, “ that the buildings of the city do not reach the walls, but 
are at the distance of an acre from them, neither is the whole city covered 
with houses, but only ninety stadia; nor do the houses stand in rows by 
themselves, but the intervals that separate them are sown and cultivated 
that they may furnish subsistence in a case of siege;” and Marco Polo 
describes a city within the confines of China which he calls Zaidu, and 
which was built by Kublai Khan the successor of Genghiz Khan in a 
manner somewhat similar. This city was twenty-four miles in circum- 
ference, no one side being longer than the other, but each six miles. ‘The 
streets were all built in exact lines, so that a person standing at one gate 
of the wall could see the opposite. The sections of the building were 
also square, and in every part were large palaces surrounded by spacious 
courts and gardens. The ancient city of Moscow in like manner contained 
within its walls a large extent of garden ground, and Mr. Franklin has 
noticed that the Puranas assign to the celebrated Indian city of Palibothra 
an extent of not less than seventy-five or eighty miles.—Nineveh and 
Persepolis, pp. 70, 71. 


The taking of Babylon is recorded to us in Scripture, and also 
by Xenophon and Herodotus, all which accounts agree in their 
general features. It is therefore unnecessary that we dwell 
longer on the history of the old Assyrian world, which may be 
considered to end with Babylon ; for a new era of Eastern his- 
tory, described with peculiar interest by Mr. Vaux, now begins. 

The great Persian empire founded by Cyrus on the ruins of 
Assyria would seem, as in other cases alluded to, to have had a 
traditional history of the usual Oriental character that prepared 
the way for assuming an extended position in the powers of the 
world.— 


‘Interesting as it would be to trace through the monuments of Eastern 
history the records of Persia before the time of the monarchy established 
by Cyrus, the limits we have prescribed to us will hardly admit of our 
doing so at any length: yet some slight sketch there must be of what has 
been, and is still, the belief of the Persian chroniclers of the original state 
of the country before the coming of Cyrus. 

‘ According to all Muhammedan writers, with the exception of the author 
of the Dabistan (or School of Manners), the first monarch of Persia was 
Kaiomurs, the son of Yassan Ajeem, the grandson of Noah, and the 
founder of the Peisdadian dynasty. He was long subject to the Divs, or 
Magicians, but at length overcame all resistance by the aid of the lions, 
the panthers, and the tigers. He then retired to his capital, Balkh, and 
was succeeded by his son Hoshung. The enemies whom Kaiomurs sub- 
dued appear to have been only partially subjected, and the son of Hoshung, 
Tahamurs, derives his name of Divbund, or the Magician Binder, from his 
success in vanquishing these supernatural powers. His nephew and suc- 
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cessor was the famous Jemshid, to whom his countrymen attribute the 
introduction of the use of the Solar Year, the institution of the festival of 
Nourouz, the diyision of the people into castes, and the foundation of 
Persepolis. The early part of his reign was singularly prosperous ; but 
prosperity made him vain and impious, He forgot to temper justice with 
mercy; and his government became an insupportable tyranny. Hence, 
Divine Justice inflicted on him the loss of his dominions, which were taken 
from him by the Assyrian tyrant Zohauk. Jemshid fled before the con- 
queror; and Seistan, India, and China bore testimony to the wanderings 
of the exiled monarch, who was at length taken and sawn asunder by the 
conqueror, At length, Zohauk, whom some have supposed to be the 
Nimrod of Scripture, was slain by Kawah, a blacksmith of Ispahan, who 
raised the standard of revolt to save his sons from being murdered ; and 
Feridoon, a descendant of Tahamurs, was placed on the throne. To com- 
memorate this signal victory, the blacksmith’s apron, richly adorned with 
jewels, became the Royal Standard of Persia, under the name of “ Durufsh- 
i-kawani,” (the blacksmith’s standard,) till the time of the Muhammedan 
invasion, when it was taken, and sent in triumph to the Khalif Omar. 
Several princes, of less note, followed in succession; till at last, in the reign 
of Nouzer, Afrasiab, the King of ‘Turan, invaded and reduced Persia, which 
remained subject to Turan till the time of Kaikobad, the founder of the 
Kaianian dynasty, in whose days Rustum, the Cid of Persian History, 
defeated Afrasiab, and drove him beyond the Oxus; which became, and 
continued, the boundary of the kingdoms of Turan ard Persia. Kaikoos 
succeeded him; and, lastly, Kai Khosru (Cyrus), his grandson, finally 
crushed Afrasiab, and annexed the cities of Samarkand and Bokhara to the 
Persian Empire. 

‘Such are the fabled annals of the people. It would be an ungrateful 
task, were we to attempt to reduce them to real history: better that they 
should remain a beautiful epic, than that they should be marred by the 
rude hand of logic-loving critics.'—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 80, 81. 


There seems ever to have been an extraordinary capacity in 
Eastern politics for the rise and development of original genius. 
This may be accounted for by using the word despotism as the 
key to unravel the whole mystery of the transactions of half the 
world; but despotism may be the tendency or the result of a 
particular character in a given people, without being the sole or 
chief ingredient. On the contrary, we find a noble freedom for 
talent and energy in all Oriental nations. The individuals who 
have thus arisen by their own powers may have become tyrants, 
but an impartial view of history will tend to convince us that 
the great wisdom and merit, the philosophy and virtue of Eastern 
heroes, have, in most cases, been the genuine causes of their 
early distinction. The tyranny of the West, when it breaks 
out, always assumes a harsher and more sensual character, as 
the very title of its existence ; whereas, in the East, its grosser 
developments seem only the abuse of a certain high tone of 
divinely-authorized power on the one hand, and an exalted 
confidence on the other. European despotism wants a certain 
veil of lofty abstraction, which, by constant reference to the 
decrees of heaven that man is the humble instrument of work- 
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ing out, gives almost a religious aspect to deeds that in Europe 
are the result of arbitrary self-dependence and cruelty. Eastern 
rule may be despotic, but it is without that all-consuming pride 
which characterises Europe. Tyranny is not unnatural to 
that fatalistic tendency which under all forms of religion has 
characterised the oriental mind. 

Oriental religion and state policy were more completely deve- 
loped and more favourably expounded during the Persian empire 
than at any other period. We find them represented by the 
great Zoroaster. The vague and fabulous monstrosity of As- 
syrian worship was cleared up in the concise statements of an 
accomplished metaphysician. The rude dramatic character of 
early symbolism at this period received an interpretation, which 
had not yet been weakened and perverted by the corruptions of 
gnosticism or the deceptions of Mahomet.— 


‘ Again, in estimating the character of the religion Zoroaster introduced, 
we must not, as Heeren has observed, forget that we are Europeans; and 
that, if we are more advanced in knowledge, we likewise are not without our 
prejudices. We must judge him as an Asiatic, living, as he tells us, under 
an Asiatic despotism; and hence, as one who would picture to himself, and 
enforce in his doctrines, just such a system, as an Asiatic under such cir- 
cumstances would consider the most beneficial to his people. Thus he 
would imagine the idea of a despotic government in the hands, not of a 
tyrant, but a father, under which every class of men, and every individual, 
might find his appropriate sphere of action ; he would therefore attempt to 
create such a sovereign as Xenophon has delineated in the Cyropedia, or 
such a king as the oriental legends describe Jemshid to have been. His 
philosophy commenced and ended with the attempt to find a solution for 
that phenomenon which must at once engage the attention of the careful 
observer, the separate existence of good and evil in the world. The simple 
doctrine of a Good and Evil principle, the sources of existing good and 
evil, seemed to embrace everything, and was therefore the corner-stone of 
the structure of his religious and political philosophy. He maintained the 
existence of a Kingdom of Light, in which Ormuzd, the author and giver 
of all good, resided; and a Kingdom of Darkness, in which Ahriman, the 
source of all evil, moral as well as physical, had his dwelling. All things, 
whether rational or irrational, animate or inanimate, belonged, according to 
his view, to one of these two kingdoms, There were pure men, pure 
animals, and pure vegetables, the creation of Ormuzd; and there were 
impure men, impure animals, and impure vegetables, subject to the do- 
minion of the Divs or Genii, and appertaining to the kingdom of Abriman. 
The conservation of his ordinances was entrusted to the Magi, or priestly 
caste, who under the Medes formed one of their original tribes, and who 
are expressly mentioned as such by Herodotus, According to his own 
statement, he was but the restorer of the doctrine, which Ormuzd had 
himself set forth in the days of Jémshid; a doctrine which had been mis- 
represented by a false and delusive system; he must therefore be only 
considered as the reformer of the caste of the Magi. If, indeed, it were 
true that Zoroaster flourished under a Median dynasty, we should be pre- 
pared to expect that, on the downfall of its monarchy, its hereditary 
religion would be adopted by the conquerors ; though such adoption would 
probably be slow. As the religion of the state, its progress would be still 
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more gradual; for, though strongly marked by the principles of in- 
tolerance, it appears never, like that of Muhammed, to have been propa- 
gated by fire and sword; and its author, we know, was neither a warrior 
nor a conqueror. It seems much nearer the truth to suppose that the 
reception of the religion of Zoroaster was at first confined to the Court; 
for not only do Herodotus and Ctesias describe the Magi as an order of 
priests under the first Persian princes, but the express testimony of 
Xenophon, in the Cyropzdia, leaves no further question, possessing as it 
does historical value from an observation appended by the author. Having 
described the etiquette of the Persian Court as copied from that of the 
Medes, he adds, “ Cyrus also first appointed the Magi to chaunt the sacred 
hymns at the rising of the Sun, and to offer daily sacrifices to the deities to 
whom it was enjoined by their law. This state of things continues to be 
maintained by each successive monarch, and the rest of the Persian nation 
followed the example of their prince, conceiving that they should in the 
same way be more likely to prosper, if they worshipped their gods as their 
monarch did.” ’—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 97, 98. 


Persia was now, however, to be invaded by European nations, 
and for a time the two continents were to be mixed up in their 
political divisions. The career of Alexander the Great is thus 
favourably spoken of :—- 


‘In Alexander, as has been well remarked, all the energy which pecu- 
liarly distinguished the Greek character was united to a power such as no 
Greek had ever possessed before, while the youthful energies of his mind 
had been fed and fostered by the intellectual training of a Philosopher who 
has established an empire far more enduring than that of his pupil. From 
Aristotle, Alexander acquired that ardent love of knowledge, and those 
enlarged views, which raised him so far above all ordinary conquerors, and 
which made his conquests and his empire such important engines in the 
advancement of civilisation. In his early youth it is said that Lysimachus, 
his favourite instructor, won his heart by giving him the name of the hero 
of the Iliad; and when his father’s court was visited by some envoys from 
Persia, his inquiries respecting the civil and military state of the East 
showed the great schemes that already occupied his mind. And now came 
the time, that “a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great 
dominion, and do according to his will.” Crossing the Hellespont in B.c. 
334, he won the battles of Graneicus and Issus, besieged and took Tyre, 
overran Phoenicia and Egypt; and in the decisive battle of Arbela, deter- 
mined the fate of the Eastern empire. The unfortunate Darius, after 
seeing his best troops cut down, fied first to Ecbatana, and thence towards 
Bactriana, where he was murdered by his own nobles; and the Persians 
showed that they had as little chance against the compact and serried 
ae of the Macedonians, as the Jacquerie or Burghers of Ghent at 

esebecque had, in later times, against the steel-clad chivalry of France.’ 
—Ibid. pp. 104, 105. 


But we must hasten through the maze of conflicting powers 
that kept Persia ever changing its political condition. After 
Greece had declined, the Romans extended their iron sway over 
all the civilized world. All yielded to Rome with but one 
exception :— 


‘One country alone succeeded in maintaining its ground, and was never 
wholly conquered by the Romans even in the zenith of their power. Free 
as they who led their conquering legions against them, the Parthians 
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possessed a method of tactics against which the heavy accoutred infantry 
of Rome could never fight on equal terms; hence, though often beaten in 
the open plain, the fastnesses of their native mountains remained their 
own. “The war was made,” as Sir John Malcolm has well described it, 
“not against the army but against the supplies by which it was supported ; 
and the mode in which the Parthian warrior took his unerring aim while 
his horse was carrying him from the enemy, may be viewed us a personifi- 
cation of the system of warfare, by which his nation, during the era of its 
history, maintained its independence. ‘The system was suited to the soil, 
to the man, and to the fleet and robust animal on which he was mounted ; 
and its success was so certain, that the bravest veterans of Rome murmured 
when their leaders talked of a Parthian war.” ’—Nineveh and Persepolis, 
pp. 110, 111. 


But Persia again enjoyed a prosperous freedom under the 
Sassanidee for 415 years, till in A.D. 641 Mahomet arose. The 
following interesting sketch is given of Nushirwan, the great 
Sassanian monarch :— 


‘Nushirwan is still the synonym in the mouth of every Persian for 
wisdom, justice, or munificence. He found the empire groaning under a 
variety of abuses, among which was the prevalence of a sect, whose leader 
was named Mazdac, who taught doctrines peculiarly agreeable to the needy 
and the dissolute. From the evil result of the doctrines propounded by 
this impostor, Nushirw4n gradually relieved his subjects, and at length put 
an end to the delusion by destroying the prophet and his followers. 
Nushirwan restored the bridges, rebuilt towns and villages which had fallen 
into decay, founded schools and colleges, and held out such encouragement 
to learned men, that even the philosophers of Greece flocked to his court. 
A disciple of Plato, it was said, was seated on the Persian throne. The 
literature of Greece and Rome and the East were collected by his dili- 
gence, and preserved at his court. Aristotle and Plato were translated 
into Persian; the fables of Pilpay were brought from the Ganges, and, 
though their original and its translation have alike disappeared, they have 
still been preserved to us by the Arabian and Persian versions; and the 
game of chess is, traditionally, said to have been invented for the amuse- 
ment of this monarch. In his war with Justinian, Nushirwan maintained 
his superiority, and extorted from the humbled emperor of the Greeks 
eleven thousand pounds of gold as the price of a perpetual peace. The 
reduction of Antioch and Syria, and the extension of the Persian territories 
from the banks of the Phasis to the Mediterranean, and from the Red Sea 
to the Iaxartus and Oxus, bear testimony to his military genius. In the 
West, one great general, the last who remained to uphold the dignity of 
the Roman arms, checked his further progress; the veteran Belisarius, old 
and infirm with the weight of more than eighty years, led the armies of the 
empire against Justin and ‘Tiberius, and reaped the reward of his valour 
and perseverance in the conquest of Dara and the plunder of Syria. But 
the glory of the Sassanide was already on the wane; already the small 
cloud as big as a man’s hand had arisen on the sea of the desert: Muham- 
med, whose writings and whose followers were destined to exercise such an 
extraordinary influence upon the nations of the East, was born in the reiga 
of Nushirwan.’—Jbid. pp. 114, 115. 


The rapid conquest of Mahomet and the Arabs swept all 
former remembrances away, and established a new era through- 
out one quarter of the globe. But whatever convulsions have 
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shaken the East, whatever changes have come over the birth- 
place of the human race, the same character has always pre- 
vailed, the same quiet repose in the destinies of an Almighty 
Being, and the same orderly disposition on the part of the 
governed, with the same vast and reverently assumed power on 
the part of those gigantic rulers that from time to time have 
sprung up to direct their fellow-creatures. In place of the stern 
severity of Nineveh, the boldness of Babylonian supremacy, 
and the profound discipline of Zoroaster, we now find ourselves in 
the fairy land of Baghdad ; for base as the deception of Mahomet 
was, sufficient of Eastern romance was interwoven in his system 
to give a soft luxurious charm by no means without intellectual 
or religious beauty to that ideal reign of Muhammedanism, the 
age of the Khaldfat. The former wisdom of Asia stands far 
higher in our estimation as Christians, for it was true according 
to the dispensation of Gentile nations before the Christian era, 
and from not being called into direct covenant with the Almighty 
had not the responsibility of hindering the revealed truth. The 
visit of the Magi, on the contrary, is a solemn recognition of 
a certain Divine light in those profound mysteries which dwelt 
in the Eastern world. The religion of Mahomet, however, 
whether we view it as a new faith, or, perhaps more correctly, 
an apostatizing heresy, was directly opposed to that of Christ, 
and therefore was void of that true foundation on which the 
cotemporaries of the Jewish dispensation in some cases would 
seem to have rested. 

On the authority of Benjamin of Tudela, the following notices 
of the Khaléfat are given. 


‘Since the commencement of the Muhammedan system, three different 
appellations had been usually given to its chiefs, which have been too often 
carelessly confounded by European authors, who were not sufficiently 
acquainted either with the real history of these people, or with the language 
which they spoke. It is necessary to discriminate carefully between them, 
and not to confound together titles which, though constantly borne by 
= same leader, were at all times considered to denote distinct offices and 

uties, 

‘The first, and most universally known, is that of khalif, which, in its 
simplest meaning, may be rendered in English by the words successor, or 
vicar. Under this signification of representative, it is met with in the earliest 
times; Muhammed himself, during his absence, nominated a khalif (who 
should be his vicar, and exercise his authority) for the town of Medina; 
and, during his last sickness, transferred to his father-in-law, Abubeker, 
his power, and the maintenance of the government he had established, by 
naming him his khalif. Abubeker himself accepted the office under the 
same understanding, that he was to act for, and in the same spirit as, the 
deceased prophet ; and, refusing the higher title of God’s Messenger, which 
had been given to Muhammed, accepted only the more modest one of 
Khalif Resul Allah (the Vicar of the Messenger of God). Abubeker is 
said to have replied to some who addressed him as the Khalif of God, that 
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he considered himself to have no claim to that title, but simply to be the 
successor of the Prophet. Under this general signification, this title re- 
mained to all Abubeker’s successors, and was considered holy, even by the 
princes who had made themselves independent of the rulers of Baghdad ; 
and none of them dared to assume it, and to style themselves by this title 
in their official decrees. So strong was this feeling that even the Ommiad 
princes of Spain, who were the inveterate enemies of the Abbasides (to 
whose house the real khalif then belonged), were unwilling to take the 
lower title of Amir al Mumenin (or Prince of the Believers), till the time 
of the great Abd-al-Rahman III.; and it is probable that, had any prince 
claimed for himself the distinguished designation of Khalif, he would have 
been considered by his own subjects as an usurper and arebel. Abd-al- 
Rahman III. assumed at length the form of that power of which he had 
long held the substance; and he appears to have been the more justified in 
this act, as at this period it was that Radhi, the Khalif at Baghdad, first 
established those regents who, like the Maires du Palais of early French 
history, in the end destroyed the power they were appointed to vindicate. 
At the most flourishing period of their empire the Khalifs bore a singular 
resemblance to the Popes of the Middle Ages; possessing estates of their 
own, which they swayed with spiritual and temporal power; and using, on 
their decrees, their letters, and their coins, almost the same title as that of 
the Successors of St. Peter. The khalifs who succeeded Radhi were, with 
few exceptions, divested of any temporal power, and exercised only a 
spiritual supremacy, analogous to that of the Popes before the territorial 
donation of King Pepin. 

‘The second title which was usually applied to the leader of the 
Muhammedans, was that of Amir al Mumenin (Prince of the Believers). 
It was first given to Omar, the third descendant of the Prophet, who had 
declined, like his predecessor, Abubeker, the more presumptuous title of 
khalif. Since his time, this title has been taken by all those princes, who 
were recognised as the successors of the Prophet, or who, in their own 
opinion, had claims upon that distinction. Yet, though in the course of 
time many princes were dignified by this honour, the prerogative seems to 
have been rarely claimed by any other than such persons who, as lineal 
descendants of the Prophet, were generally considered real and legal 
khalifs. The Moravide chieftains called themselves Amir al Masalmin, 
and the Fatemites of Egypt, Amir al Mumenin; but few, except such 
princes as Malek Shah, the Sel-Ajukian, dared to add the sacred name of 
khalif to the usurped power. 

‘The third title which was usually attached to the name of the khalif 
was that of ZJmdm al Masalmin. The word Imam, in its strictest sense, 
means the spiritual leader of the congregation while in the mosque. The 
Imam was the priest, whose peculiar duty it was to recite aloud the public 
prayer. Muhammed was himself the first Imam, performing personally 
the public acts of worship, and addressing the people from the pulpit. In 
process of time every mosque had its Imam, as each congregation required 
a spiritual leader; and their office, therefore, corresponded in most points 
with the Rabbi of the Synagogue, and the Clergyman of the Christian 
Church.’—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 151—153. 


Space will not allow us to trace the wonderful careers of 
Mahmud, Malek Shah, Timur, and Shah Abbas, successively 
figuring in the history of Asia, nor would we spoil the romance 
of their lives as recorded in Mr. Vaux’s book, by anticipating 
the reader’s pleasure with any attempt to pick out inte- 
resting pictures illustrative of their character. We therefore 
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leave the historical portion of the subject generally, satisfied if 
we shall have tempted any, by the faint outline we have given, 
to study with deserving attention the able summary in the book 
before us. 

The early travellers from Europe to the East were naturally 
pilgrims whose wish was to visit the Holy Land. But few of 
these have left any records behind them; they were satisfied 
with the accomplishment of the one great object of their lives. 


‘The first document, which has been preserved, is the Itinerary from 
Bordeaux to Jerusalem, which was made by a French Christian in the year 
A.D. 333. This curious monument has preserved to us some of the local 
traditions of the Syrian Christians under the Romans. The course of the 
traveller was over the Alps, through Italy, Pomerania, Illyria, Dacia, and 
Thrace, to Constantinople, and, thence, across the Bosphorus, through 
Asia Minor to Syria. On his arrival at Jerusalem, he gives a full descrip- 
tion of the Holy City: from thence he returned to Constantinople, and 
retraced his steps through Macedonia to Italy !’— Nineveh and Persepolis, 
p. 143. 


Others followed this example, and they do not appear to have 
met with much opposition from the Muhammedans after they 
became masters of Jerusalem. Willibaud, a relation of the 
great Boniface and a native of Wessex, was the first Englishman 
whose travels have been recorded. On his return he was made 
a bishop, A.D. 740. One traveller was astonished on his road to 
the Holy Land through Egypt, at the sight of the seven barns 
in which Joseph stored up the seven years’ harvest. These 
buildings he gives an accurate description of, proving that he 
attributed this useful purpose to the Pyramids. We have 
already mentioned Benjamin of Tudela; he also gives some 
information about the extraordinary sect of the Assassins. 


‘The Assassins, either by force or treachery, obtained possession of 
many castles or hill-forts in Persia, and spread into Syria, where they 
acquired the strongholds in the mountains near Tripoli, where Benjamin 
found them. To accomplish their objects, they never scrupled to resort to 
assassination ; and the fourth sheikh of the sect taught openly, and with- 
out reserve, the contempt and violation of all Muhammedan laws. “The 
united voice of Asia,” says Mr. Frazer, “called on Sultan Sanjar to root 
out this detestable sect from his empire; but a warning note, pinned by a 
dagger to his pillow, struck such a degree of terror into the heart of that 
undaunted warrior, which no danger in the field could have inspired, that 
he desisted from his enterprise. Khalifs, princes, and nobles fell victims 
to the secret arms of the Ismaelians; the Imams and Mollahs who preached 
against such murderous doctrines were poniarded, pensioned, or silenced ; 
and for some years the followers of Sheikh al Gebel increased in number 
and insolence.” But the system of these ruffians did not, fortunately for 
humanity, long survive the death of its founder. The Persian branch was 
subdued at the request of the khalif by Manku Khan, who sent his brother, 
the celebrated Hulaku, in A.D. 1256, to extirpate the murderous sect; and 
the stronghold of the Syrian Assassins was destroyed by Bibars, the 
Mamluk sultan, in A.D. 1270. Some few of them found refuge among the 
mountains of Syria, and were mixed with the Kurds; and their tenets were 
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long supposed to have remained, and to have been professed in modern 
times by the hated sect of the Yezidis, a supposition which Mr. Layard’s 
visit to that interesting people will, we hope, finally set at rest.’—Jbid. 
pp. 159, 160. 

The adventures of Marco Polo, an Italian of the thirteenth 
century, are deserving of especial notice. His father and uncles 
being at Constantinople engaged in trade, crossed over the 
Euxine, and after long travels reached Bokhara, whence they 
were accompanied by a Tartar nobleman on a journey of twelve 
months to the Grand Khan, who after many inquiries about the 
West, sent them on an embassy to the See of Rome. On their 
return they brought Marco Polo, and proceeding through 
Chinese Tartary, at length reached the imperial residence at 
Tai-guan-tra. 

‘Their reception by the emperor was as favourable as they could have 
wished; and Marco was received into the imperial household, and treated 
with peculiar regard. In this position he soon became distinguished by 
his talents. Becoming a great favourite with the emperor, he was em- 
ployed on services of importance in different parts of the empire, even to 
the distance of a six months’ journey. On these missions he availed him- 
self of every opportunity of obtaining information on all subjects, of which 
the Grand Khan was insatiable. ‘The substance of the notes, which he 
then made, form the most interesting part of this work. [sic.] That his 
father and uncle were partakers in the regard shown by the emperor to the 
younger Marco, is evident from the emperor’s constant unwillingness to be 
deprived of their services. After a residence of seventeen years at the 
court of the Grand Khan, the Venetians began to be impatient of their 
return; but found it quite impossible to persuade their aged host and 
benefactor to permit their absence. At length an embassy arrived at the 
court of Kublai, from the Mogul Tatar, Arghun, the grandson of Hulaku, 
to solicit a wife of his own lineage. On the request of the ambassadors 
having been granted, a difficulty arose as to the manner in which the 
princess and her retinue should be transported to Persia, the residence of 
her intended husband; and on the commencement of their journey proving 
unfortunate, the princess returned to the capital.’—Nineveh and Persepolis, 
pp. 162, 163. 


Marco Polo undertook the transmission of the fair bride, but 
the intended husband was dead before they arrived, and the 
Italians at once proceeded home, to the astonishment of their 
Venetian friends, who after twenty-four years’ residence in 
Tartary could with some difficulty be induced to own them. 

All travellers make mention of Babylon, in which respect it 
forms a contrast to the entire oblivion in which Nineveh so long 
reposed. The ruins of Babylon are spoken of with great confi- 
dence by our quaint countryman John Eldred, on his road to 
Baghdad, in 1583. On his way thither, he passed the ‘ mighty 
‘old city of Babylon, many old ruins whereof are easily to be 
‘seen by daylight, which I, John Eldred, have often beheld.’ 


_ ‘He mentions particularly, what he calls the Tower of Babel, describing 
it as a quarter of a mile in circuit, and about the height of St. Paul’s (the 
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old cathedral, which was burnt in the fire of London), “but it showeth 
much bigger.” He states that it was built of very large sun-dried bricks, 
cemented by courses of “mattes made of canes, though they had been 
laid within one yeere.” Rauwolff, a German, who visited the ruins in the 
16th century, speaks of the remains of an ancient bridge and fortifications, 
and of the Temple of Belus. “This tower,” says he, “is so much ruined 
and so full of venomous animals, that it can only be approached during two 
months in the winter, when they don’t leave their holes.” Boeventing 
distinguishes this tower from another square building 125 paces in circum- 
ference, which he considers to be the Tower of Belus; and Texeira agrees 
with other travellers in saying, that there are but few remains of this 
once famous city, and that there is no spot in all the country so little 
visited, as that on which once stood Babylon.’—Nineveh and Persepolis, 
p- 169. : 


During the present century Babylon has been visited and 
described by Mr. Rich in 1811, and Sir R. K. Porter a few 
years later. The whole country around is a morass, with great 
mounds rising up, of which the chief is called Birs Nimrud. 


‘On the 9th of December, Mr. Rich made an expedition to the Pirs 
Nimrud. He found vestiges of mounds all round it to a considerable 
extent, and the country traversed by canals in every direction. The soil 
round it is sandy. Close to the Birs, or at about a hundred yards from it, 
and parallel with its southern front, is a high mound, almost equal in size 
to that of the Kasr. “ The Birs,” says he, “is an enormous mound. At 
the north end it rises, and there is an immense brick wall thirty-seven feet 
high, and twenty-eight in breadth, upon it. This wall is not in the centre 
of the north summit of the mound, but appears to have formed the 
southern face of it. The other parts of the summit are covered by huge 
fragments of brickwork, tumbled confusedly together; and what is most 
extraordinary is, that they are partly converted into a solid vitrified mass. 
The layers are in many parts perfectly distinguishable ; but the whole of 
these lumps seem to have undergone the action of fire. Several lumps of 
the same matter have rolled down, and remain partly on the side of the 
mound, and partly in the plain. The large wall on the southern face of 
the summit is built of burnt bricks, with writing on them, and so close 
together, that no cement is discoverable between the layers. Small square 
apertures are left, which go quite through the building, and are arranged 
in a kind of quincunx form. Down the face of the wall the bricks have 
been separated, leaving a large crack. On the side towards the mound of 
Ibrahim Khalil, the mound slopes gradually down, and up nearly half its 
height is a flat road running round this part of it, twenty of my paces 
broad. From this, the veel slopes more gradually to the plain or valley 
between it and the mound of Ibrahim Khalil, and is worn into deep ravines 
or furrows, like the Mujelibé. On the other, or north face of this pile, it 
slopes down more abruptly at once into the plain, with only hollows or 
paths round it, the road before mentioned, which from that part appears to 
surround the building, losing itself before it reaches this. On the north- 
west face, where it also slopes down into the plain, are vestiges of building 
in the side, exactly similar in appearance and construction to the wall on 
the top, with the holes or apertures which are mentioned in the description 
of that. At the fvot of all, is, seemingly, a flat base of greater extent, but 
very little raised above the level of the plain. The whole sides of the 
mound are covered with pieces of brick, both burnt and unburnt, bitumen, 
pebbles, spar, black stone; the same sand, or limestone, which covers the 
canal at the Kasr, and even fragments of white marble.’—/bid. pp. 175, 176. 
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This remarkable pile is further discussed by the same 
travellers. 


‘In his further examination of the Birs Nimrud Mr. Rich modifies his 
previous opinion. He thinks that the remarkable correspondence between 
the ancient accounts of the Tower of Belus and the existing structure, 
must strike the most careless observer, and adds, that in his opinion, this 
ruin alone is of a nature to fix of itself the locality of Babylon, even to 
the exclusion of the ruins on the eastern side of the river ; indeed, that if the 
ancients had actually assigned a position to the tower irreconcileable with 
the Birs, it would be more reasonable to suppose that some error had crept 
into their accounts, than to reject this the most remarkable of all the ruins. 
None of the ancients have fixed the spot where the tower of Belus stood, 
and if we receive the dimensions of Babylon assigned by the last of the 
ancient historians, both the Birs and the eastern ruins will fairly come 
within its limits, while, at the same time, against receiving such testimony 
we have only our own notions of probability. The whole height of the 
Birs Nimrnd above the plain to the summit of the brick wall is 235 feet. 
The brick wall itself, which stands on the edge of the summit and was 
undoubtedly the face of another stage, is 37 feet high. In the side of the 
pile, a little below its summit, is very clearly to be seen part of another 
brick wall precisely resembling the fragment which crowns the summit, 
and still encasing and supporting its part of the mound. This is clearly 
indicative of another stage of greater extent. 

‘Without forming any conjecture, as to what might have been its 
original construction, the impression made by the sight of it is, that it was 
a solid pile, composed in the interior of unburnt brick and perhaps earth 
or rubbish ; that it was constructed in receding stages, and faced with kiln- 
burnt bricks having inscriptions on them, laid in a very thin layer of lime 
cement; and that it was reduced by violence to its present ruinous con- 
dition. The upper stones have been forcibly broken down, and fire has 
been employed as an implement of destruction, though it is not easy to 
say how or why. The facing of fine bricks has been partly removed and 
partly covered by the falling down of the mass which it supported and 
kept together. A still later traveller, Mr. Buckingham, is of opinion that 
the traces of four stages are clearly discernible. The tower of Belus is 
said to have been a stadium in height (in round numbers about 500 feet) ; 
if, then, there were eight stages, which is Major Rennell’s opinion, we ought 
to find traces of four of them in the fragment which remains, and whose 
elevation is 235 feet. The Birs Nimrud is, apparently, as we have 
stated, the tower of Belus, mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, who, stating, 
that it was destroyed by fire from Heaven, had probably himself observed 
the vitrified masses at the summit. Niebuhr (as we have mentioned) was 
only able to take avery hasty view of it, but he gives the opinion that this 
ruin is the tower of Belus,’—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 180, 181. 


Sir R. K. Porter’s visit to this place presents a striking scene. 


Pe Sir R. K. Porter paid two visits to the Birs Nimrud, and, the second 
time he was there, encountered some objects which he had not expected. 
“On this my second visit to Birs Nimrud,” says he, “ while passing 
rapidly over the last tracks of the ruin-spread ground, at some little distance 
from the outer bank of its quadrangular boundary, my party suddenly 
halted; having descried several dark objects moving along the summit of 
the hill, which they construed into dismounted Arabs on the look out, 
while their armed brethren must be lying concealed under the southern 
brow of the mound. Thinking this very probable, I took out my glass to 
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examine, and soon distinguished that the causes of our alarm were two or 
three majestic lions, taking air upon the heights of the pyramid. Perhaps 
I never had beheld so sublime a picture to the mind, as well as to the eye. 
These were a species of enemy which my party were accustomed to dread 
without any panic fear ; and while we continued to advance, though slowly, 
the hallooing of the people made the noble beasts gradually change their 
position, till in the course of twenty minutes they totally disappeared.” 
** Wild beasts of the desert,” says Isaiah, speaking of the utter fall of 
Babylon, and the abandonment of the place, “ shall lie there; and the 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; owls shall dwell there; and 
dragons shall cry in the pleasant places.” ’— Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 186. 


Another ruin is thus described :— 


‘ Sir R. K. Porter gives an animated description of the other great ruin 
which we have mentioned, Al Hymer, which is about eight miles and a half 
to the east of Hillah and the Euphrates. After riding over a country, which 
is now a complete desert, intersected by beds of numerous deep and broad 
canals, he arrived within one mile of the ruins, and found the whole of the 
intervening space was covered with broken bricks, pottery, glass, and 
all the other usual relics of Babylonian ruins. When he reached the great 
mound itself, which had long been a conspicuous object above the horizon, 
he found that it was pyramidal, with numerous smaller dependencies. Its 
base was nearly circular, its circumference two hundred and seventy-six 
yards, and its height about sixty. One-third of its elevation consists of 
unburnt, the remainder of burnt brick. A large and solid mass of the 
latter surmounts the whole, standing clear from any of the loose rubbish 
which so abundantly encumbers its base. The whole of the mass of build- 
ing, as it stands on its rounded foundation, presents four straight, but 
unequal and mutilated faces, looking towards the cardinal points. The 
southern measures thirty-nine feet, the northern thirty-seven, the eastern 
forty-eight, and the western fifty-one. Through them all, the usual air 
channels traverse one another. Sir R. K. Porter mentions that the courses 
of the bricks in this building differ from any that he had previously 
noticed, as a layer of clay seems to be their only cement; though, at the 
unequal distances of four, five, six, and even seven bricks, a bright white 
substance (proved subsequently, by chemical analysis, to consist chiefly of 
common earthy matter) appears in some places an inch thick, as if spread 
between them. The bricks themselves are larger in surface than those 
which have been found in other ruins, and one of them contained an 
inscription, in ten lines of cuneiform writing in an upright column, differ- 
ing from any which had been met with before.’—ZJbid. pp. 188, 189. 


An accurate examination of Babylon remains, however, to 
future travellers to accomplish, who may have the means at 
their disposal to make large excavations, and the patience and 
endurance to bear the many hardships attendant on such a 
work. As we have before suggested also, it is very probable 
that the only remains to be clearly traced would not be of the 
same antiquity as those discovered on the banks of the Tigris. 

To the last few years it has been reserved to lift up at once 
the veil of centuries that has covered the great Assyrian capital 
of Nineveh. The notoriety of Mr. Layard would make it a 
reduplication of his adventures if we transferred the outline 
given of them by Mr. Vaux to these pages. As, however, 
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M. Botta was the first to commence the excavations, we will 
quote the passage descriptive of his entrance on the labours of 
digging at Khorsabad :— 


‘ M. Botta left France to take the office of French consul at Mosul in the 
spring of 1843, and immediately determined to spend what time he might 
be able to spare from the more serious labours of the consulate, in investi- 
gating the great mounds which were on the eastern and opposite side of the 
Tigris from Mosul, and which were traditionally supposed to contain the 
ruins of the ancient Nineveh. Several travellers had noticed, as Mr. 
Layard observes, the great mounds of earth opposite that modern town ; 
and when the inhabitants pointed out the tomb of Jonah on the summit of 
one of them, it was of course natural to conclude at once that it marked 
the site of Nineveh. The existence of this tradition is, indeed, no proof 
that Jonah was really buried in what is now called the Nebbi Yunus, and 
while there is no passage in Scripture which throws any light upon the fate 
of Jonah after the delivery of his famous sermon, it still seems very pro- 
bable that there would be in the early times of the Christian Church, a 
Church or Convent at Nineveh, dedicated to that Prophet. The building 
which now stands upon the mound, and which is supposed to cover the 
tomb, is very much venerated, and Muhammedans alone are permitted to 
enter it. In the time of S. Jerome the Jews pointed out Gathhepher, in 
the tribe of Zabulon, as the traditional place of the burial of Jonah. Mr. 
Macdonald Kinneir imagined, that these mounds marked the site of one of 
Hadrian’s camps, which, however, a slight observation would have shown 
that they could not be. 

‘M. Botta’s first operations were confined to excavations in that part of 
the mound which approaches the river side, which had been supposed to 
be the ancient earth-work originally surrounding the city of Nineveh, but 
which was more probably the ruins of one of the many palaces of the kings 
of Assyria. One objection to this place for commencing his excavations 
was, that as the mound was so near the town of Mosul, it was probable 
that even if it had contained sculptured stones, these would in process of 
time have been removed, and the ancient remains of the palace employed 
as a quarry to build the modern city. The result of these labours was the 
acquisition of a few bricks with cuneiform inscriptions upon them, and 
a few similar inscriptions on stone. While they were, however, in process, 
Mr. Layard wrote to M. Botta, and encouraged him to proceed notwith- 
standing the apparent paucity of results, and particularly called his attention 
to the mound of Nimroud some miles further down the river, which, how- 
ever, the French consul declined to investigate owing to its distance from 
Mosul and its inconvenient position. But, though he declined undertaking 
the more distant expedition, M. Botta determined to proceed with excava- 
tions nearer to Mosul, in the mound of Koyunjik ; and to him is due, as 
Mr. Layard has remarked, the honour of having found the first Assyrian 
monument. His perseverance was soon rewarded most remarkably, 

‘ While he was still at work near Mosul, the peasants from the neigh- 
bourhood were constantly in the habit of bringing fragments of bricks and 
alabaster, when they perceived that every fragment which contained cha- 
racters upon them was carefully put aside and preserved. One of them, 
on observing this to them strange proceeding, inquired why M. Botta so 
carefully preserved each fragment, and on hearing that he was in search of 
sculptures, the peasant advised him to try the mound on which his village 
was built, asserting that many such things had been discovered on digging 
the foundations of new houses. On further inquiry it was discovered that 
the village was named Khorsabad, and that it was situated on a little hill 
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near the river Khauser, about five hours by caravan north-east of Mosul. 
M. Botta states that a little hill extended from east to west, and that at the 
east end it terminated in a cone, which the people said was a modern work, 
though he was led to suspect the accuracy of this statement. Its western 
extremity was divided into two smaller projections, It was on the most 
northern of these two that M. Botta commenced his excavations. His first 
operation was to sink a well into the mound: at a small distance from the 
surface, they came upon the top of a wall, which, on digging deeper, they a 
found to have been built of gypsum; a wider trench was then formed and 
carried along in the direction of the wall. M. Botta then discovered that they 
had entered a chamber, connected with others, and surrounded by slabs of 
gypsum covered with sculptured representations of battles, sieges, and 
similar events.’— Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 191—193. 


The village of Khorsabéd is to the north of that district which 
may have been all occupied by the city of ‘ three days’ journey.’ 
Nimroud, the scene of Mr. Layard’s operation, is to the south, 
but both are, we imagine, to be included under the name of 
Nineveh, as belonging originally to that metropolis of Assyria. 

The discoveries effected by M. Botta consist of much the 
same list of winged bulls and men, horses, and eagle-headed 
monsters that are familiar as described by Mr. Layard; they 
are not, however, on so extensive a scale, or apparently so old. { 
A striking contrast is drawn by Mr. Vaux between the means 
placed at the disposal of these two travellers by the Govern- 
ments of their respective countries. France was all liberality, 
while England has manifested a strange reluctance. In fact 
we must say it; the sordid money-grubbing mind of the 
English administration has been of late painfully illustrated 
both by the schemes which we do, and which we do not, 
encourage. On the one hand, view the thousands squandered 
on the Manufacturing Exhibition of 1851; on the other, recall 
the Nineveh monuments, and the sale of the King of Holland’s 
gallery. 


‘For the expenses of continuing the excavations alone at Khorsabad, the 
French Government voted a sum, which considerably exceeded the whole 
grant to the Museum, which was to include private expenses, those of 
carriage, and the many extraordinary outlays incident to the East, when 
works of this nature are to be carried on. To preserve the memory of such 
monuments as the hand of time had too hardly dealt with, and whose 
shattered remains it was hopeless to think of transporting to Europe, an 
artist who had distinguished himself by his skill in similar drawings, and 
whose constitution had been tried under the sun of Persia, was sent out by 
the French Government, and was a most able and zealous assistant to 
M. Botta. When the sculptures from Khorsabad had been packed and 
floated down in safety to Busrah, the spirit of France did not think a frigate 
was ill employed, as a ship of burthen for those glorious remains, nor did 
the French Navy deem themselves dishonoured, as some of our Captains 
ventured to think, when, on a former occasion, a man-of-war was employed 
to bring the Xanthian marbles to England. When, at length, the sculp- 
tures reached Europe, the munificence of the French government decreed 
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their publication and description in a volume which has been seldom sur- 
passed, whether for the excellence of the designs it contains, or for the 
cost at which it was published. What did England do towards assisting 
the removal of sculptures, even more important and more interesting? 
Did she offer the assistance she could so easily have given from her un- 
equalled naval resources, to ensure the safe conveyance to this country of 
these inestimable treasures? She refused an artist to the wants and ne- 
cessities of Mr. Layard; she refused him the assistance, not to say the 
comfort, he would have had, from the presence on the spot of some 
scientific Englishman to assist him in his various labours; she left it to 
him, unaided and unassisted, to superintend the excavations, to draw all 
the bas-reliefs discovered ; to copy and to compare innumerable inscriptions, 
to take impressions of many which could not be removed, by pressing 
damp paper upon them, a most laborious and troublesome occupation, and 
to preside over the moving and packing of all the sculptures. Since no 
native could be trusted to overlook the diggers, Mr. Layard had to be con- 
tinually present and frequently to remove the earth himself from the face 
of the slabs, as, through the carelessness and inexperience of the workmen, 
they were exposed to danger from the pickaxes of the men employed. 
When, at length, the sculptures were packed and had reached Busrah, 
months were allowed to elapse before they were shipped in frail and 
doubtful merchant ships to Bombay, where, in some instances, they were 
unpacked and left unheeded to the gaze and the petty thefts of the common 
multitude of that town, while the great bulls and lions, now, after more 
than two years, remain at Busrah unremoved, a lasting disgrace to the 
stinginess and illiberality of Government at home. When Mr. Layard 
returned to England, no assistance was offered him by the country in the 
publication of his interesting discoveries, and it was left to the private 
munificence of the East India Company to afford him the most effectual 
assistance in the publication of his large volume of drawings, by giving 
their subscription for a considerable number of copies. Lastly, for his 
services the Government thought Mr. Layard sufficiently remunerated by 
an attaché-ship at Constantinople, for some time even an unpaid office. 
We regret to add that for the second expedition, on which Mr. Layard is 
now employed, the funds placed at his disposal are equally contemptible: 
to perform all his duties, to excavate, to pack the monuments, to pay his 
own private expenses and those of his draughtsman, the country has voted 
to Mr. Layard the large sum of 1,500/,, the pay of the Captain of a steamer 
on the Euphrates. We will only say that if England shall lose the results 
of Mr. Layard’s discoveries, it will be only what she ought to expect; and 
that, for the loss, she has only to thank her own Governors and Coun- 
cillors, who have shown their incapacity in this, as in every other depart- 
ment of the public administration. —Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 228—230. 


Few travellers have ever equalled Mr. Layard in the dignity 
with which he has sustained an important part in literature and 
history, as few have equalled the value of his discoveries. The 
whole management of the affair, from first to last, his inter- 
course with local authorities, his treatment of the Arab people 
whom he had to propitiate not only for the absence of moles- 
tation, but for manual labour, is all without parallel, if we 
consider the coincidence of such master tactics with the extra- 
ordinary nature of those vast discoveries to be brought to light 
by their instrumentality. It is a worthy subject of national 
pride to observe how frequently our fellow-countrymen exhibit 
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great powers in the art of enlisting widely different tribes of 
the earth to their service, whatever the work may be about 
which they are engaged. Mr. Layard’s primary object was 
antiquarian, and therefore the world had no right to expect any 
great political sagacity or power of diplomacy in combination 
with the perseverance and zeal necessary for these researches. 
An instinctive power of command, united, however, with great 
mildness and good nature, seems to have aided him in all the 
troubles he endured from the vicissitudes of nature and of man. 

It were vain to speculate on any purpose which is destined to 
result from a discovery like the present. Yet it is not too 
much to assume that there may be some providential reason in 
this strange laying open of cities, the overthrow of which is 
made the subject of such express revelation, and occupies by 
Divine appointment so important a place in the daily reading 
of the whole Christian world. Is there any tendency in the 
age to mythicize, or to suppress, the literal meaning of 
Scripture history? Is there any disposition to solve that 
bold dramatic character in which the patriarchs of old are 
presented to us, by too free a licence towards an allegorical 
interpretation? Is it the fashion of modern intellects to talk 
more of ideas than of facts? Does that idle vanity which 
the French indulge in about political affairs, under some 
such title as the inauguration of an idea, extend to the dis- 
paragement of sacred as well as profane substantialities ? May 
this manner of talking mean as little from certain divines of 
the German school, as it meant the other day from the lips 
of Louis Napoleon, who received the applause of Rheims with 
the gracious assurance that he felt such acclamations to be 
given in no personal manner to himself, but only as far as 
he represented an idea in the minds of the French people? It 
has pleased Providence, however, to convey ideas through a 
personal medium, and that not only by means of the prophetical 
office, which definitely conveys a verbal message, but histori- 
cally through the actions of men who feel themselves free 
agents. The idea and the person cannot be separated, for the 
human mind craves for example, admires the concrete good, 
and submits to the guidance of a person more readily than that 
most intangible of all things, an idea. 

We ask, then, was there, or is there, a tendency of this kind 
to be feared, which may, perhaps, be set right by our sudden 
insight into the life of the very times thus called in question ? 
We answer this by referring to our own pages, through a 
singular coincidence of time, of that very half-vear in which 
Mr. Layard was actually engaged in his excavations. A paper 
came out in our July nwmber, of 1846, which, from the respected 
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initials that, contrary to usual custom, were affixed to its termi- 
nation, we may unhesitatingly pronounce of great interest. 
This was a review of Chevalier Bunsen on Scripture Chronology, 
and chiefly with reference to his approval of the writings of 
Ewald. The subject of Ewald’s work is the Prophets of the 
Old Testament ; yet an ominous expression, implying that the 
same principle of interpretation may affect the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, is there pointed out. He says—‘ One must confine oneself 
to the idea of Christianity.’ His principles are then explained 
in the following remarks of Dr. Pusey, the writer whose initials 
we referred to :—‘ He abstracts from Holy Scripture, as it 
‘ stands, what he thinks the essence of it—admires, panegyrises 
‘it: the truth which he lays aside he is not at the pains to 
‘argue about any more, but ignores it, and assumes it to be 
‘untrue. And yet, because he holds something which he 
‘imagines to be the essence of Holy Scripture, he thinks that 
‘he is on the side of faith, and himself unbelieving, speaks of 
‘himself as opposing unbelief.’ His treatment of the Old 
Testament is described as follows :—‘ The prevailing character 
‘ of the Bible relation, Professor Ewald declares to be unhisto- 
‘rical. The three patriarchs stand at the head of a series of 
‘ideal pictures, analogous to the “ heroes” as distinct from the 
‘ gods of heathen antiquity; and the juxtaposition of Abraham, 
‘ Isaac, and Jacob, as the fathers of this ideal house, and the 
‘ prominent figures in it, may, he says, be compared to that of 
‘Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses, on which three all the 
‘Thad turns.’ It was then shown, at great length, how that 
both Chevalier Bunsen and Ewald overturned the literal 
genealogy of the patriarchs, by supposing them not to stand in 
the relation of father and son, but of successive tribes moving 
from one part of Asia to another. ‘ Abraham can only denote 
one of the most important and oldest of these Hebrew immi- 
grations.’ Isaac is a ‘ fainter copy of Abraham—a less self- 
dependent hero,’ connected with Abraham by a genealogy, in 
order to give to the children of Israel ‘ a definite relation with 
that hero.’ 

There was danger then feared of a certain indefinite cha- 
racter being popularly affixed to sacred history. This danger 
was pointed out by one whose warnings generally have not been 
disregarded by the friends of our Church, or silenced by her 
enemies. The subject was brought to the notice of our readers 
at the very time, as it happened, that certain investigations 
were being zealously carried out, which we suggest may bear 
upon it. No historical facts, indeed, have to our knowledge 
appeared, that relate immediately to the patriarchs of Scrip- 
ture, but we have records of what mav be considered almost 
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cotemporary history. The general character of the earlier 
sculptures would suggest a comparison as to race, personal 
habits, and even religious feelings with them, which we shall 
presently consider more fully ; but assuming thus much, we 
would claim a certain force of analogy from some statements of 
history, already interpreted by Major Rawlinson, that would o 
seem to give life and reality to all similar history. The point 
most emphatically urged, in all the inscriptions thus translated, 
is the direct descent from father to son of certain kings, with 
the actions of these kings related in the most personal manner. 
We quote the following passage from a note written after the 
main body of the work was drawn up :— 

‘There can be no doubt, that the names of the kings found on the 
inscriptions at Nimroud, represent the most ancient monarchs of whom 
any records have been discovered on the Euphrates or Tigris. Six of 
these kings, who followed in a line of direct descent, are mentioned by 
name. ‘The third is called Asser-adan-pal, or Sardanapalus; the fourth 
Temenbar. This Sardanapalus must not be confounded with the voluptuary 
of Greek and Roman fable, but was a prince of great might, and an 
illustrious warrior. He was probably the same king whose tomb is 
described by Amyntas, as placed at the gate of the Assyrian capital, and 
who has been distinguished by Callisthenes from the luxurious monarch of 
later times. His name has been found repeated more than one hundred 
times on the monuments of the N. W. palace, in which his inscriptions 
generally commence with the formula, “ This is the palace of Sardanapalus, 
the humble worshipper of Asarach.” '—Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 284. 





Again :— 

‘The most valuable monument, which Major Rawlinson has submitted 
to his analysis, is the black obelisk found in the centre of the mound. He 
has shown that it is a record of the wars and history of Temenbar II., the 
founder of the Central palace, the events of whose reign, for thirty-one 
years, are recorded on the monument, year by year; and whose name is 
also found on the large bulls from the same palace, and on the sitting 
figure from Kalah Sherghat. The inscription on the obelisk commences 
with an invocation to the Assyrian gods, among whom occur the names of 
Asarac, Beltis and Bar, with the genealogy of the king himself, who names 
his father Sardanapalus, and his grandfather Alti-Bar. The monument 
itself is mainly the chronicle of the wars of Temenbar in Syria Proper, 
against the people of Atesh, whom Major Rawlinson thinks represents 
Hems or Emesa, and of Hamath, who were confederated with the Sheta,— 
probably a large tribe, holding the country between the Syrian desert and 
the Mediterranean, and of whom the Scriptural Hittites were, not impos- 
sibly, an offshoot; and with the people of Armenia and Naharaina, or 
Mesopotamia. The different expeditions of the king are generally prefaced 
with the phrase, “ I crossed the Euphrates.” ’—Jbid. 


To refer, later in history, to the same style, in the case of 
Darius, aé Persepolis, might seem far-fetched ; but, nevertheless, | 
we will give the following translation of the inscription on the | 
rock of Behistun :— 





‘ “T am Darius the King, the great King, the King of Kings, the King of 
Persia, the King of the (dependent) provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the 
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grandson of Arsames, the Achzemenian.” Says Darius the King. ‘“ My 
father was Hystaspes; the father of Hystaspes was Arsames; the father 
of Arsames was Ariyaramnes; the father of Ariyaramnes was Teispes ; 
the father of Teispes was Achzmenes.”’ Says Darius the King, “ On that 
account we have been called Achemenians, from antiquity we have been 
unsubdued (or we have descended), from antiquity our race have been 
Kings.” Says Darius the King, “ There are eight of my race who have 
been Kings before me; I am the ninth. Fora very long time we have 
been Kings.” Says Darius the King, “ By the grace of Ormazd I am 
King; Ormazd has granted to me the empire.” Says Darius the King, 
“ These are the countries which have fallen into my hands, by the grace of 
Ormazd I have become King of them, Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt; those which are of the sea, Sparta and Ionia; Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Asia, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, the 
Sace, the Sattagydes, Arachosia, and the Mecians, the total amount being 
twenty-three countries.” "— Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 375, 376. 


But now let us consider, in a more general way, the character 
of these people, from the knowledge we possess, with the view of 
establishing our right to draw some analogy between them and 
the patriarchal races of Scripture. 

The Nimrod of Scripture was of the race of Ham, but 
Mr. Layard most strongly urges the Semitic origin of the 
Assyrians generally ; we therefore take this for granted. Sup- 
pose, then, that we had never heard of Assyria or knew nothing 
whatever of the people of Nineveh, but had carefully studied 
and strongly impressed on our minds the early history of 
Scripture, had a vivid sense of patriarchal dignity and serenity 
of countenance, as exhibited in personal actions both warlike 
and domestic, and had felt that Abraham must have expressed 
in outward features, a certain abiding consciousness of the 
Divine presence more than ordinary mortals whom we see around 
us now;—suppose this, and then suddenly unveil the sculptures 
of Nineveh. We there see figures that cannot but represent our 
preconceived notions. We see an unusual dignity of aspect, 
a calm unperturbed manner of performing the various trans- 
actions of life; in fact, we see the same tokens of a symbolical 
mode of drawing, that may be taken for mythology, which 
Scripture in the eyes of some is thought to possess. Yet every 
fact known, every human probability warrants us in supposing, 
indeed the vividness. of the drawing proves, that all this repre- 
sents actual life, with the same matter-of-fact relations between 
man and man, and the same motives of common actions, that 
exist in the present age of the world. For some reason or other, 
which we need not metaphysically discuss, men in the early ages 
of time had a more mythological aspect, had more the look of 
symbolizing some principle of faith, seemed more fresh from 
the unseen world, than is the case after a few more thousand 
years of trouble and care. Surely then there may be some 
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analogy by which our seeing all but alive the revered old 
Ninevites, should convince any wavering thoughts tempted to 
look on Scripture too much with the eye of mythology. But 
many of the sculptures are obvious mythology, it may be said ; 
have wings and eagles’ heads. With regard to the latter figure, 
it is, however, supposed that it represents the great founder 
Nimrod, in process of time become an object of worship; but, 
as in classical mythology, gods are generally traceable to actual 
men with living genealogies, which there is no reason to doubt, 
so this is no argument against the character of a genealogy. 
The winged figures of Nineveh have a peculiar interest, we 
cannot but imagine, as representing the scattered fragments of 
revelation that descended to idolatrous countries. For instance, 
a figure of noble aspect, as if representing an ideal man, a type 
of our nature, with wings to denote heavenly origin, and sacer- 
dotally robed and crowned, holds up with his right hand, as if 
to admiring gaze, or in ceremonial worship, what is styled a 
fircone, while with the left he bears a precious burden, called a 
basket. May not this fircone be the fruit of the tree of life, 
and the precious burden some gift of inestimable value from 
heaven to earth? Again, the same lordly figure, in what duly 
represents a stole, surplice and cope, being turned to the east, 
bears a tender kid for sacrifice, and raises up at one time a 
branch with five flowers, at another, an ear of wheat, maybe to 
signify again the tree of life, and our means of access to it. 
Is there some tradition of Melchisedech in these figures, or 
some sweet relic of paradise and the hope of its recovery ? 

In the present imperfect state of our information, of course, 
we must approach all speculations with care and reverence, as 
without rashness in presuming that any direct evidence is to 
follow bearing on Scripture history. The analogy, however, we 
have suggested is, we think, fair, and the lesson appropriate to 
modern philosophy. 

The ruins of Persepolis occupy a large portion of Mr. Vaux’s 
comprehensive work. These belong to the era that succeeded 
Nineveh, and were the metropolis of the Sassanian monarchs, 
who for so many years represented the power and dignity of 
Eastern dominion. A moment’s reference to the map will point 
out the position of this ancient city. It stands between Shiraz 
and Ispahan, about 600 miles south-east of Nineveh. We 
quote the following description of the approach to it :— 

‘The approach to Persepolis, as the traveller crosses the vast plain of 
Merdusht, is described by every one who has had the good fortune to visit 
it, as magnificent in the extreme. The clearest and most spirited, that we 


have met with, is that of the author of “ Rough Notes of a Rough Ride 
from the East.” ‘ We were in our saddles,” says he, “ at the first streak 
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of day, and ere the sun’s rays had gilded the few surviving capitals of 
Chehel Minar, its tall white columns stood before us in naked majesty at 
the foot of the bare and dreary ridge of mountaius which bounds the wide 
alluvial plain of Merdusht. No other work of man was visible, except a 
few tents of wandering Eelyauts—specks in the distant horizon. There 
stood in stately solitude the pride of ages, which appear almost fabulous 
from their distance; of empires nearer by five centuries to the time of Noah 
than to ours, and of which no trace remains: but here are sufficient to 
verify the narrations of their splendid existence, and to show that in some 
arts, and those among the noblest, our vaunted march of intellect is but an 
idle. boast; indeed, were it not for the models we imitate—the more 
servilely the better—this ‘ march’ would most certainly be a counter- 
march. As it is, where is the modern city which will have such a glorious 
wreck as this after its ephemeral, though perhaps more utilitarian, exist- 
ence has passed away ?”’—Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 287, 288. 


The solemn ruins that mark this fostering habitation of 
Eastern romance and oriental subtlety of mind, are different 
from the severe relics of Nineveh, and show an approach to 
classical art, which may perhaps be correct as a matter of 
refined taste, but which lacks the peculiar boldness of its prede- 
cessor, and the peculiar charm which captivates by the very 
novelty of entire freedom from all vulgarized associations. The 
concluding remark of our last extract suggests a reflection . 
which may teach humility to the admirers of advancement in 
the present age. It is commonly supposed that the world 
commenced in barbarism, and is now unshelling that rough 
coat and turning out clean. We acknowledge that the world 
is well whitewashed with self-satisfaction, but we imagine that 
history will convince its students, that there is such a thing as 
retrogression, and that the tide of civilization has ebbed and 
flowed, has shone forth in one branch of existence, and died 
away to be revived perhaps in some other. We live in 
wonderful times, at least so it appears the fashion to think, in 
consequence of some great conveniences of a physical nature, 
but still we must not let these outweigh many excellences that 
may have redeemed the cities of old from barbarism. We know 
not, indeed, much of the private habits of Assyria in those 
early days, but we feel sure that immense power and depth of 
mind, great largeness of conception, and great attention to the 
externals of life, must have characterised them. These: are 
attributes of cultivated life, and we hesitate not to express‘a 
doubt as to whether in some of these respects we may not our- 
selves be suffering from the shadows of retrogression. With- 
out, however, diving into comparisons of too general a nature, 
we will illustrate one point only, by which we may judge. 
Imagine London buried for 2,000 years—would it bear witness 
to the same grandeur or even the same civilization which we 
find in the cities of old? All small comforts, we must remember, 
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would perish and leave no trace behind; so posterity would 
have to judge from architectural monuments. We do not say 
this would be a fair test, because there are arts of civilized life 
independent of solid memorials that will carry them down to 
all ages in their shrines and temples. Nevertheless architecture 
may, perhaps, be a greater test of mental cultivation than an 
unarchitectural age would readily allow. How then would 
London come off in 2,000 years? In the first 100 years the 
leases of land and the houses on them would fall together. 
But one or two buildings alone would remain, all the rest 
being converted into alluvial soil, well limed from the abundance 
of stucco. What specimens of art would remain? ‘To the 
excavators of Westminster there would, indeed, be no lack of 
sculptured lions from our new palace, but we think that the 
remains altogether would not justify the discoverers in sup- 
posing that as great or magnificent a. city had there existed as 
we may suppose to have stood on the plams of the East. We 
mean not, of course, to undervalue the privilege of advancing 
knowledge, or those social advantages which are the fruits of 
Christianity, even to society at large, from the wholesome insti- 
tutions and the kindly feeling that pervade the atmosphere of a 
Christian country; but taking the remains of Assyria and 
Persia as we find them, we doubt if the present age would 
leave as many traces to mark a period of high civilization as 
these countries have handed down to us. The real abiding 
memorials of the Christian faith which would then be found 
are not probably of modern time or of late construction, but 
of years back. It would, therefore, often appear to these exca- 
vators on our soil, that England had flourished and was 
declining before our own much talked of era. This, of course, 
would be only considered by many as an argument against 
proficiency in architecture being any test of civilization; we 
must, therefore, leave the subject to this abstract question, 
qualifying any apparent contempt of modern art, by saying we 
only speak of a certain bold form of time-defying architecture 
and sculpture, which may have been more useful at an early 
age of the world, than now, when, in the destinies of Provi- 
dence, the more perishing beauties and comforts of our own 
days may be lasting enough to fulfil their respective uses. 

The labours of Major Rawlinson in deciphering the cuneiform 
characters have met with well-earned applause. Without him 
we should, as it were, have found a book which we were not 
able to read. But this is a remarkable ins ance of the readiness 
with which the genius of man supplies what is in demand at the 
shortest notice. The method of working out a language such 
as the cuneiform characters is itself curious, but from the vague- 
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ness and uncertainty that attend the early stages of such 
a discovery, it hardly admits of a pointed and showy description. 
The chief method seems to have been, to observe accurately 
those marks which are often repeated, concluding thence that 
such marks signify a likely subject for the inscription. The 
position of marks, again, helps to distinguish one from another. 
Certain marks, for instance, from the frequency and position of 
their occurrence, were at once supposed to represent the word 
‘king.’ Every help that could be imagined has been brought to 
bear, and in good time, no doubt, history will receive immense 
additions, both in new material and the correction or authenti- 
cation of old, from these venerable manuscripts,:that surpass the 
toughest parchment in durability, for, most curious device, the 
stone would seem to have been covered over with some prepara- 
tion after the cutting, which hardened the limestone into 
adamant, and defied all the vicissitudes of time and weather. 

We have now shown to our readers certain landmarks by 
which to trace a journey of no ordinary interest through the 
history of Asia, and the records of 4,000 years from the present 
time. We have reminded them of times even further back than 
the flood, when may be our first parents walked where Nineveh 
afterwards arose. We have seen the rival powers of Nineveh 
and Babylon holding the world’s empire, till Europe began to 
appear on the stage of history. We have then invited some 
meed of admiration to the romance of the Persian dynasty and 
the wisdom of Zoroaster. After the Christian era we have 
witnessed the decline of all learning and all virtue that embraced 
not their divine Head and recognised not their true Patron. 
From the reminiscence of a better philosophy, but also from 
that element of the Oriental character which refused to be 
governed by a Christian rule, arose the terrestrial-minded 
doctrines of Mahomet, kept within bounds for a time by the 
religious sentiments of the Khalifat, but becoming in after 
times pure despotism in its bearing towards man, sensualism 
with reference to self, and fatalism as the only recognition of 
the Divine Power. 

Any definite history of the East opens out a new world, and 
it is on this account that we attach such great interest to all 
investigations, either actual through means of the pickaxe, or 
literary, through the pen. Many works, no doubt, will appear 
on questions affected by Oriental antiquity, but none that 
deserve so well of the public as that of Mr. Vaux, as a real and 
practical introduction to a comprehensive study of the whole 
subject. 

The second book mentioned at the head of our review also 
deserves especial notice, both as carrying on the history of 
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Nineveh to the present aspect of the country and the character 
of its inhabitants, and also from the very graphic way in which 
all that the writer has seen and heard in those lands is de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Fletcher resided at Mosul, the modern Nineveh, for two 
years, about the period when M. Botta was engaged in his exca- 
vations at Khorsabéd. He thus had great opportunities of 
knowing thoroughly the whole state of society, with its great 
division into Muhammedan and Christian, as well as its various 
branches of the Christian Church, and also he has given a sketch 
of Assyrian history, showing an accurate examination into the 
debateable ground of early times. We have not space to enter 
upon the respective merits of opposite theories, as to the origin 
of the Assyrian empire, but we will briefly explain the view 
advocated by Mr. Fletcher. He conceives that the Mount 
Ararat on which Noah rested after the flood was not the moun- 
tain so called in Armenia, but one of those in the neighbour- 
hood of Nineveh, whence that city’s name, as he would derive 
it, Nin meaning any floating substance such as the ark, and 
Niveh or Nooh, a resting-place. The original Babel he would 
make somewhere in this neighbourhood, and he would establish 
Nineveh as the first city in point of time. On the dispersion he 
suggests that some went southwards and there built a city, the 
modern Babylon, after the name of the one they had left. We 
must let this question, however, rest with the following state- 
ment :— 


‘ The Babel of a later period seems to have been founded by Semiramis ; 
nor does this view appear at all repugnant to the testimony of Scripture. 
In Isaiah xxiii, 13, it is said, ‘“* Behold the land of the Chaldeans; this 
people was not till the Assyrians founded it for them that dwelt in the 
wilderness ; they set up the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces 
thereof.” This passage must refer to the foundation of a city, nor do we 
know any city of the Chaldeans which more fully answers to the above 
description, than the later Babel or Babylon. 

‘ Nor does it seem probable from the words of Scripture that the Babel 
mentioned in Genesis, survived for any length of time the confusion of 
languages and the dispersion of mankind. It is expressly stated that they left 
off to build the city, while all traditions agree in affirming that the first Babel 
was destroyed by astorm. In no place do we read of Babel as a kingdom 
until the time of Hezekiah. A king of Shinar is mentioned Gen. xiv. 1; 
while in the Karnak Tablet, references are perpetually made to kings or 
chiefs of Saenkara (Shinar), but the name of Babel does not occur. It 
appears likely, then, that the Babel of Genesis was either destroyed or left 
unfinished soon after the dispersion, and that the plains of Sinjar and of 
Nineveh, with perhaps all the northern parts of Mesopotamia, were 
included in the kingdom of Shinar, which formed the germ of the Assyrian 
empire. It is probable that Nimrod succeeded Asshur in the government 
of this kingdom, and greatly extended its boundaries. He may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the first dynasty of the Assyrian kings, and was 
probably afterwards deified under the title of Nisroch, which signifies not 
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only an eagle, but a hawk, a bird which, being used in the chase, typified 
the ruling passion of the “ mighty hunter.” "—Notes from Nineveh, vol. ii. 
pp. 92—94. 


Without, however, entering critically on the different theories 
of Assyrian history, which space will not permit, we must bear 
witness to Mr. Fletcher’s general adherence to the letter of 
Scripture. Acting on this principle he erects a fabric of history, 
that, to say the least of it, has as much probability as any other 
version, and indeed more. The great charm of Mr. Fletcher’s 
book is the attractive manner in which he mingles entertaining 
stories of Eastern manners, with most useful information. He 
is an impartial writer without the bigotry of many Anglican de- 
votees, who yet boast themselves of freedom from prejudice. Cer- 
tain travellers, who would fain be citizens of the world, confine 
their absence of prejudice almost to matters entirely out of their 
province, such as dogmatic principles of faith. A traveller 
should be free from local prejudice, but we cannot understand 
the necessity which appears to be established as proper, of being 
somewhat of a free-thinker on religious topics, in order to give 
an unbiassed account of other nations. Now, instead of being 
a citizen of the world in this sense, Mr. Fletcher is a member 
of the Catholic Church. He thus avoids those local prejudices 
that are really an obstacle to a traveller, while he acquires an 
invaluable key to penetrate into foreign manners, customs and 
habits of mind, so far as the religious instincts and the religious 
condition of man are concerned. A man who scoffs at dogmatic 
faith does to our mind shut himself out from so important an 
element of man’s nature, that he is incapable of transmitting 
any interesting view of what he sees and hears, to those who 
peruse his pages. He is defective in his philosophy, and igno- 
rant of what he attempts to describe, inasmuch as he pene- 
trates not to the common centre and common sympathies of 
human nature, from which he may trace the various external 
phases submitted to a traveller’s eye. He is a painter in hard 
dry outline, a sculptor in cast iron; he wants the soft touches, 
the realities that find entrance to the soul. 

Mr. Fletcher is a sound member of his own Church, and is 
able to appreciate the merits of constancy in other bodies which 
claim to be branches of the same universal Church; whereas 
many travellers are neither sound at home, nor allow others to 
be so abroad. 


‘It seems strange when we reflect that the English, who pride them- 
selves upon being one of the most pious nations in the world, should 
be infinitely behind every other in providing for the spiritual wants of those 
of their countrymen who reside abroad. One can scarcely find two Oriental 
families anywhere without a priest and a church; the Romanist has his 
chapels and clergy in every inhabited spot, and even Mohammedans and 
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Pagans rarely live long in any foreign land without raising a mosque or a 
temple for the services of religion. But when the English do provide such 
accommodations, they are generally of the meanest and most inex/tasive 
description. Some garret or some cheap apartment on the second floor, 
situated, as a matter of course, in the filthiest and most remote corner of 
the town, is generally pointed out as the English chapel. Nor is it sur- 
prising that, under these circumstances, the natives of Great Britain should 
gain the credit of having no religion. The Italian friar, the Greek or 
Syrian priest who resides at Aleppo, sees a large body of our countrymen 
living without a church, a clergyman, or any outward manifestation of 
their religious faith, and he immediately comes to the same conclusion that 
every other reasoning being would, namely, that the Ingleez are fermasoon 
or infidels. 

‘ Nor has this been the impression of foreign Christians only ; it has been 
shared by Mohammedans and Pagans. I have heard both, in different 
parts of the world, give our countrymen this character. Now, while these 
things are so, it would be surely better to alter and amend them, than to 
indulge in the national cant about being misrepresented and calumniated. 
Are we to give men, two or three thousand miles off, whose ideas of our 
island are confused and contradictory, credit for knowing what passes in 
England ; and expect that they shall understand all about our religious and 
charitable societies? Their estimate of us must, and will be, formed by 
the conduct of the persons who come out from us, and this we cannot 
prevent. 

‘It is somewhat ridiculous to hear a sensible man like Mr. Layard, 
accusing the Romish missionaries of misrepresenting the English character. 
In the first place, what they say is not misrepresentation according to 
their opportunities of judging; and secondly, it is, unfortunately, not the 
Romanists alone who entertain this opinion of us, Let Mr. Layard ask 
any sensible Mohammedan, any decent Pagan, or any devout Jew his 
sentiments respecting the English and their religion, and he will obtain the 
same reply in nearly the same terms. The Romish missionaries may have 
been guilty of exaggeration, this is probable enough; but I am certain 
they have too many grounds on which to found their remarks. Surely in 
the nineteenth century itis time to discard the wretched Pharisaical cant 
respecting Englishmen being so much more pious, moral, and religious 
than their neighbours.’—Notes from Nineveh, vol. ii. pp. 297—300, 

The religious character of the English is thus too truly 
represented also in a note of Mr. Vaux’s book, describing the 
Kurds :— 

‘ Though their creed is theoretically Muhammedan, they rarely abstain 
from animal food or wine; and even the flesh of the hog is not unfrequently 
a Kurdish delicacy. “ Our religion, and that of the Franks, have much 
similarity,” observed a Kurd to an English gentleman one day; “ we eat 
hog’s flesh, drink wine, keep no fasts, and say no prayers.” ’—Nineveh and 
Persepolis, p. 23. 


The following is an entertaining history of the English 
Church, from a merchant of Aleppo :— 
‘« The Ingleez,” he said, “are a very fierce and intractable nation. 


They marry many wives, and care very little about Allah, whose name 
be exalted.” 

‘ I here interrupted the speaker, and asked if, in the course of his travels, 
he had ever heard of the English Church. 

‘ Belli, yes,” he answered, “ I know the whole history of your Church. 
You must understand,” continued he, turning to the rest, “ that once there 
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lived in England a great sultan whose name was Napoleon Buonaparte. 
This sultan was like unto Antar and Iskander, the Macedonian, and he 
made many of the kings of Frangistan his footstool. But his heart was 
lifted up, and he defied Allah in his pride. And Napoleon's wife was old, 
and she was no longer pleasing in his eyes. Then it came to pass that he 
looked upon a certain fair damsel with the glances of love, and he said, 
Inshallah, I will divorce my wife and get me this fair one in marriage. 
Now, the Ingleez were all Catholics then, and therefore, Napoleon sent a 
message to our Father the Pope, desiring that he would grant him a 
divorce. But the Pope reproved Napoleon for his pride and unkind dealing 
with his wife, at which the Sultan waxed wrath, and said, Surely this Pope 
is no better than Abou Jahash, even the Father of Stupidity; but Inshallah, 
I will make him eat abomination. So he went with many soldiers and 
besieged Rome, and took the Pope prisoner, and shut him up in a great 
tower in London, which is the chief city of the Ingleez. But the kings of 
the Franks all joined together, and made war upon Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and overcame him, Then their soldiers came to London, and set the Pope 
at liberty. And when the Pope returned to Rome, he cursed Napoleon, 
and excommunicated him and all the Ingleez. But Napoleon laughed at 
his beard, and said, Inshallah, but I will have a Church of my own. So he 
made bishops, and they divorced his wife, and they married him to the 
beautiful damsel, after which he founded the English Church.” 

‘ All the assembly were deeply penetrated and impressed with this 
narrative, which was delivered with great volubility and lively pantomimic 
action. I had but little chance of being attended to in my vindication of my 
country and its religion, for say what I would, the audience shook their 
heads doubtfully, and departed full of admiration at the wisdom of the 
Aleppo merchant, and regarding the English Church as the profane inven- 
tion of that second Nimrod, Napoleon Buonaparte. 

‘The Aleppo merchant had probably heard some mangled account of 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, while his lively imagination, or the 
suggestions of some Roman missionary, had supplied the rest. The 
reputation which Napoleon has acquired in the East would account for his 
being the hero of the story, more particularly as Orientals are not very 
exact in their notions of countries and dates. Even the chronology of their 
own land they know little about, and all time past is divided into two 
epochs, the period before Mahommed and that which has elapsed since. 

‘ Yet when I came to reflect upon the tale of the worthy Elkoshite, the 
feelings of contempt for his ignorance were checked by the recollection that 
few persons in England were much better acquainted with the East, its 
manners, religion, and history, than the Oriental was with the nature of 
the Reformation. How often since have I heard well informed persons 
enquire whether there were any Christians in the East, and express surprise 
on hearing of the Oriental Churches. The Nestorians have of late excited 
a little attention, but the great mass of sympathisers with them know 
nothing of their history, except that they are a sort of Asiatic Protestants, 
who read their Bibles and abominate the Pope.’'—Notes from Nineveh, 
vol. i. pp. 279—282, 

Few, indeed, are aware of the prevalence of Christianity in 
the East. The independence, however, of the Eastern Churches 
would seem to be yielding marvellously before the power of 
Rome. 

‘The progress which the Church of Rome is making, in winning over 


the members of the Oriental Churches, to acknowledge her supremacy, and 
to submit to her jurisdiction, will affect different minds in various ways. 
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By the devout adherent of the See of Rome, it will be regarded as the 
triumph of truth over error and heresy, while those who deem the pre- 
tensions of that See alike opposed to reason and Scripture, will feel sorrow 
that the long maintained independence of the Orientals is slowly, but 
surely yielding to usurpation. Yet, whatever effect it may produce on his 
mind, no candid observer of the course of events can, for an instant, deny 
that the Roman interest is gaining rapidly in these parts, and that ere long, 
as far as human foresight can foretell the future, the Pontiff of the seven- 
hilled city, will add the patriarchs and bishops of the East to the long list 
of his tributaries.'—Jbid, pp. 138, 139. 


As partial notices, however, of the Eastern Churches might 
misrepresent both the facts of the case, and Mr. Fletcher’s 
sentiments, we must be content with referring our readers to 
his own pages as the writings of one who has studied the sub- 
ject from life, and who has far too great an admiration for the 
principles of independence in Church matters, to pass slightingly 
over the merits of any Christian community, wherever it may 
be. The following is an interesting contrast to the profanity 
of many English, with reference to this point of recognising 
fellow-feeling with remote Christians :— 


‘ The next day after our arrival, we repaired to visit the Greek Church, 
which was under the custody of some nuns, of the order of S. Basil; the 
priest having gone some distance into the country, to serve another con- 
gregation. As the church was not in use, we asked permission to read our 
Morning Prayers there, which was cheerfully granted. We each took 
possession of a stall in the choir, and turning our faces to the altar, B—— 
read, while I made the responses. A few Greeks, who had been attracted 
to the spot by curiosity, and the novelty, in their eyes, of an English 
service, remained during our prayers, and conducted themselves with great 
reverence and decorum. We felt ourselves once more among Christian 
brethren, no small consolation, when wandering in a land, where you are 
perpetually reminded of the predominance of Islam over Christianity. An 
acolyte came forward before we began our prayers, and lighted with much 
ceremony two large candles, about sixteen inches in circumference, and 
nearly ten feet in height, that were placed on two massive brass candle- 
sticks, before the entrance to the sanctuary.'—Noles from Nineveh, vol. i, 
pp- 99,100. 


The many instances of Turkish oppression augur, we trust, 
that the power of that tyrannical rule is decreasing, and that 
Christianity will soon be triumphant over Mahomet. 


‘ Few travellers can have journeyed for any distance in Asiatic Turkey 
without having been struck with the number of ruined villages, which one 
encounters everywhere. Even in the great towns and cities, the quantity 
of houses either wholly or partially in ruins is very great, Diarbekir, 
Mardin, Nisibis, and Mosul, were large and flourishing cities about four 
centuries ago. The two former, and the latter, have very few houses that 
are not in some degree in a dilapidated state; while the whole of ancient 
Nisibis, which Abulfeda describes as an extensive and populous town in his 
time, has entirely disappeared from its site, and a few mud huts bear 
the name of one of the most powerful cities of former days. 

‘ This fact marks the great and gradual diminution which has taken place 
in the numbers of the population since the conquest of these countries by 
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the Turks. It must be borne in mind also, that no new cities or towns 
have arisen to supply the places of those which have been, and are 
thus rapidly sinking to decay. Should the decrease in the population 
go on in the same ratio, the close of the next three hundred years will find 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Assyria in as desolate a condition as 
the mounds of Nineveh. Vast and uncultivated solitudes will occupy the 
sites of some of the largest and most celebrated cities of Asiatic Turkey. 

‘ The Ottoman dominions are inhabited by different races, who, separated 
from each other by various prejudices, agree in a common hatred of the 
Osmanlis. The Kurds and Arabs, although sincere, if not bigoted fol- 
lowers of the creed of Islam, entertain a greater aversion to the Turks 
than to the Christians. The latter are divided among themselves, but lack 
only union to make them formidable opponents of the Turkish rule. Thus 
the enmity which exists between the several heterogeneous materials of 
which the Sultan’s dominions are composed, alone prevents their combining 
against the common enemy. Yet the same cause proves also an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of reform. 

‘ The fear of increasing the power of one portion, or of exciting the pre- 
judices of another part of their subjects, leads Turkish statesmen to prefer 
a stagnant calm to the necessary agitation which projects of useful reform 
could not fail of producing. An attempt to limit the authority of the 
Pashas might induce these governors to form projects of independent 
sovereignty, which would be certain to find support from some at least of 
the discontented. A chief who could stir up the old Moslem fanaticism, 
either of the Kurds or Arabs, might succeed in detaching from the Sultan’s 
dominions many considerable districts of the present Turkish empire. 
Should the Roman Church be able to unite in one the various Christian 
sects, a second Peter the Hermit might rouse the warlike inhabitants 
of Mount Lebanon and Kurdistan, to undertake another Crusade. The 
powers of Earope could scarcely with decency refuse their aid to an 
enslaved population of Christians struggling to be free. 

‘Yet, notwithstanding all the oppression, tyranny, and stupidity which 
characterize the Ottoman rule, the individual Turk is far from participating 
in the vices of his superiors and of his government. He is not naturally 
cruel nor avaricious, he is a lover of his children, and by no means an 
unkind husband. If the customs or prejudices of his country, and the 
ignorance and childishness of Oriental females, prevent his treating his wife 
in the European style, she is seldom the victim of brutality. Our English 
notions respecting Polygamy, female slavery, and unfortunate wives sewn 
up for the least trifle in a sackful of snakes, are somewhat exaggerated, 
Fiend-like acts of cruelty do occur occasionally, but they emanate from the 
Pashas and men in power, who have frequently little of the pure Osmanli 
blood in their veins, They are generally the sons of the descendants 
of slaves, or of Georgian adventurers who have embraced Islam. 

‘The genuine Osmanli hates the trouble and fatigue of power, he loves 
to spend his days on a carpet engaged in contemplationg and inhaling the 
fumes of his chibouque. He is not sanguinary, except when violently 
excited, and then he becomes a tiger. He is Charitable to excess, and 
a strict observer of the good as well as of the evil precepts of El Islam. 
He is child-like in his simplicity, and loves the amusements of a child. 
Yet, when once his courage is stirred up, and his blood on fire, he will fight 
like a Spartan. In the field, he has always shown himself the true 
descendant of the conquerors of Asia. 

‘Yet, the Turk is conscious that his empire is waning, and his day 
of dominion passing away. On his countenance sits the shade of mute 
and dignified resignation, as he observes with a sigh, that the Ottoman 
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rule is drawing near its close. His favourite tenet of predestination, 
however, serves to soothe the disappointed feelings which are provoked by 
national vanity. The hand of Allah is working the decay of his people, 
and it is no degradation to be vanquished by Him who is All Powerful. 
With an earnestness of faith, which it is impossible not to admire, the ‘lurk 
sees the working of Providence in his day of downfall, as much as in his 
hour of success. He only regrets that his rulers have not suffered 
his nation to fall with dignity, but have sought to uphold her by arts and 
customs borrowed from the Franks, which innovations he views witha 
mixture of hatred and contempt. The true Osmanli would rather meet his 
fate with the scimitar of his fathers in his hand, than be indebted to the 
Franks for instruction in warfare, only to be more completely vanquished 
by them at last.’—Notes from Nineveh, vol. ii. pp. 17—21. 


The principal subject of our review must excuse another 
lengthened extract, descriptive of Nineveh, as now seen :— 


‘'The storm was passing over, and the moon was shining in her full 
brightness, with that clear brilliancy which is witnessed only in Eastern 
skies. Sheltered by a pillar, I watched the movements of the gazelle. It 
stood for some minutes as if irresolute, and then leaped over the rampart ; 
I rushed forward, and clambering over some rubbish, reached the place 
where I first saw it. Looking down I beheld the beautiful creature 
bounding from ledge to ledge along the side of the mountain, as if exulting 
in its wild freedom, and defying the swiftest efforts of pursuers. I was 
enjoying the sight when Toma and his companions joined me. Feeling in 
no mood for their society, I dismissed them to their repose, and continued 
to gaze with much interest on the scene before me. 

‘At the foot of the mountain lay the plains of Athur, once the site 
of that great and mighty Nineveh, where reigned the first conquerors 
whom the earth ever knew. Happy might it have been for her children, 
had the era of conquest, spoliation, and violence, terminated with the 
downfall and ruin of that haughty city, which first taught the lessons 
of ambition and crime to those who too eagerly received and carried them 
into action, Yet what a moral might be derived from the present condition 
of the capital of Assur. In lieu of lofty palaces and gorgeous temples, 
the eye surveys only the mounds composed of their dust, or the miserable 
collections of huts which have arisen on their site, ‘The gardens where 
Sardanapalus revelled are wasted and desolate, the sounds of soft and 
luxurious music that once floated on the soft Assyrian breezes, have 
yielded to the silence of devastation or decay. Nothing could be more 
striking indeed than the stillness which prevailed. Not a sound interrupted 
the profound repose of nature and of man. Even the cry of the wild 
animals which disturbs the solitude of ancient Babylon, was not heard 
here. It was the calmness, the dignified decay of ruined majesty, not the 
blighting operation of a curse which the crimes and the sins of past days 
had called forth” The relics of Babylon impressed me with awe, almost 
with terror; those of Nineveh inspired more a feeling of sympathy and 
mournful regret. 

‘ As I pace that lonely rampart in my midnight walk, visions of the past 
seem to rise from yonder deserted plains, and to present themselves before 
me. Lofty palaces uprear their towering pinnacles in every direction. 
Terraced gardens, where art has done its utmost to rival, and, perhaps, to 
outvie nature, appear filled with choicest fruits, and garnished with flowers 
of the most varied and brilliant hues. Artificial streams pursue their 
winding course amid these luxuriant plantations, and temper with refresh- 
ing coolness the heats of a summer sun. On their banks a thousand 
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curiously wrought bowers receive the gay troops of revellers, who, crowned 
with garlands, spend their hours as if life were designed to be one long and 
uninterrupted revel. From his marble tower, the Chaldean sage tracks 
the silent course of the heavenly watchers, as they gleam with redoubled 
brilliancy from the blue and cloudless expanse above. Glittering bands of 
warriors pass to and fro, exhibiting to the gaze of the curious, the spoils 
of distant India and Media, mingled with the trophies torn from the cities 
of the sacred land. Suddenly in the midst of that careless and rejoicing 
city, a worn and travel-stained form pronounces in a loud and unearthly 
voice—* Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed.” The monarch 
quits his throne, the people change their habits of festivity for sackcloth, 
and all prostrate themselves before the God of the stranger. ‘The suppli- 
cation is heard, and, for a time at least, the doom of Nineveh is averted. 

‘ The vision changes, and in lieu of the gay and joyous scenes, which 
first attracted the eye, or the mournful and penitential groups that suc- 
ceeded to them, the imagination pictures the public places of the mighty 
city, filled with anxious and apprehensive crowds who recall with trem- 
bling earnestness the fearful predictions of a Hebrew Seer. From the 
neighbouring regions of Alkosh, have gone forth the accents of doom. 
The bloody city, the city of robbery and lies, must perish. Hosts of 
barbarians rush from the neighbouring hills, overpower the effeminate and 
feeble inhabitants; and Nineveh falls, even as a gallant ship that founders 
in the midst of the solitary and trackless ocean, leaving no trace of her 
existence, no floating memorial of her fate.—Notes from Nineveh, vol. i. 
pp. 205—209. 


It is time we should close.our very incomplete and hurried 
review of two most instructive and interesting works. We 
doubt not, however, that our readers will supply this deficiency 
by reading for themselves. 

One more extract, however, we must give, by way of hearing 
both sides of a question in these days of impartiality. Lest 
any one should err in too.rapturous a love of Assyrian antiqui- 
ties, let him learn an admonition from the quiet philosophy of 
the following passage. 


‘When I mentioned to Mohammed the excavations of Khoorsabad, he 
ruminated for a moment, and then asked me, in a confidential tone, how 
much gold the French Balios (Consul) had discovered. When I told him that 
M. Botta neither sought for nor expected anything more valuable than 
some ancient sculptures, my worthy old friend looked grievously dis- 
appointed, and, after a few thoughtful puffs, said— 

*“T have often been astonished, O Yacoub, that a people so wise and 
intelligent as it must be admitted the Franks generally are, should take 
such delight in old stones. Praise be to God, I know nothing of Nimroud 
and Athoor that you have been telling me of, except that one of them put 
our Father Ibraheem, upon whom be peace, into a great furnace, from which 
he miraculously escaped. They were both Kafirs, and have, doubtless, 
been roasting in Gehennam for many years on account of their misdeeds, 
so why should you or I trouble our heads about them? Did I not know 
that the Ingleez are a truth-speaking nation, I should suspect that you 
were telling me falsehoods when you assure me that crowds of people 
in your country go to gaze upon these idols, I have heard that they of 
your nation curse the other Christians who worship images, and I know 
that Musa the Prophet was charged by Allah the Exalted to forbid the 
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making of such abominations. Why even the mountain Nestorians would 
not suffer a picture in their houses, and are you less wise than they? 

‘ “ T remember I once went to the house of a Frank who passed through 
here a little time ago, and he received me with great honour. We sat 
down together in peace, and were quietly smoking, when a dog of a Jew 
brought some worn and rusted coins, for which I would not have given a 
_ The Frank acted as if the father of the Djin (genii) had possessed 

im. He leaped from his sofa like one who had discovered a treasure. He 
viewed the rubbish as if it had been some beautiful damsel, and gave the 
old thief of a Jew a sum which would have kept my household for a week. 
The cunning rogue departed laughing in his sleeve, may confusion rest 
upon him, and the Frank left me hastily, without saying peace be with 
you, to examine his purchase. I asked the servant if they were relics 
or pictures of saints that his Excellency worshipped, but he only laughed 
at my beard. Verily the Franks are a strange people.” 

‘ After this speech, a long one for him, my old friend kept silence till the 
sound of the Muezzin’s voice summoned him to quit his beloved pipe. His 
sentiments, however, represent accurately the feelings of his countrymen 
with regard to antiquities.'—Jbid, pp. 292—294., 
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Art. VI.—1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM ARCHER Butier, M.A. late Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author’s Life, by the Rev. THomas Woopwarb, M.A. Curate 
Assistant of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel, and Chaplain to 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. Dublin: Hodges & 
Smith. 1849. 


2. Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine, in Reply to 
Mr. Newman’s Essay. By the Rev.Wi11AM ARCHER BUTLER, 
M.A. late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. &c. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 1850. 


Evrry one who has remarked on the history of theology, has 
drawn attention to the two very different shapes into which the 
theological literature of different ages or communions is apt to 
run, though the terms by which to denote the difference may 
not be settled. It is in one case what we may call construc- 
tive, in the other, discursive. In the one case it is formal, 
technical, methodical ; in the other, unsystematic and irregular, 
loose in coherence, indefinite and indistinct in outline, not 
ambitious, whether capable or not, of well-arranged order and 
visible consistency. In the one case, it is busy in the har- 
monious adjustment and employment of an inheritance, vast it 
may be, but yet definitely circumscribed, of traditionary mate- 
rials, or in raising on certain great principles a compact and 
well-guarded fabric of theoretic truth, strong in its internal 
connexion of parts, and not too vast to be held in one view by 
the human mind. The procedure in the other case is, compared 
with this, desultory and fragmentary. Such a theology, for 
whatever reason, does not seem to feel the necessity of sitting 
down before it begins its work, to enumerate distinctly, and 
cast in fixed and immutable formule, the principles from which 
it starts, or to follow out beforehand their consequences, with a 
view of reconciling and limiting them in theory, before the 
urgencies of practical difficulty arise. Its principles are elicited 
by occasions; when enunciated, they are seldom without the 
stamp of the occasion; and when no longer prominent on the 
surface of the time, their theoretical position is seldom thought 
important enough to be settled for the mere satisfaction of 
speculative reason. Such a theology, viewed as a whole, appears 
out of shape, dragged hither and thither as its history has pro- 
ceeded, disproportioned in its parts, and in their elaboration, 
unsettled, and variable in its subordination of the one to the 
other. To the eye trained to precision and method, and accus- 
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tomed to exact them, such a spectacle will present little to 
command sympathy or respect. ‘The weaknesses and the incon- 
veniences which go along with want of system, are palpable, 
arid to many minds, unpardonable. But they whom the fas- 
cinating charm of internal coherence, and the admiration felt 
for the august majesty of a system, comprehensive, symmetrical 
and complete, do not blind to other forms of truth and greatness, 
may inquire, and perhaps find that a theology may have 
strength and reality, though its principle and elements have never 
been reduced to order and form. There is a greatness in 
methodizing abstract truth ; but there is greatness also in grap- 
pling with and grasping the manifold and ever-new facts of life 
and experience; and if one theology presents the truths of 
religion, as profound and patient thinkers have drawn them out 
and marshalled them in just array, the other may present them 
as thinkers equally profound and patient have investigated 
them one by one, with a keener sense of their separate import- 
ance than of their mutual connexion as a whole. If the latter 
are less rigorous in statement and deduction, they may escape 
much narrowness and much that is visibly the mere necessary 
artifice of theory. Their theology, if less guarded by received 
modes of exact and well-weighed expression, may be far more 
satisfactory and persuasive when it deals with what really meets 
us in life; may be more elastic, more observant, more free, more 
genuine, more natural. It may fail to meet the exigencies of the 
dialectic school, as a complete system ; and yet present a series 
of argumentative masterpieces, and sow the seeds of deep and 
fertile thought for generation after generation. 

This is of course but a loose and broad way of stating the con- 
trast ; there are systematic minds and unsystematic ones in all 
ages, and nations, and schools of thought, and religious commu- 
nions. Yet, on the whole, the general set of the current may be 
discerned from the eddies which interrupt it, if looked at over 
a sufficiently large extent. Viewed as a whole, the theology of 
one body values and aims at method, of another, dispenses with 
it—of one, is technical, of another, inexact—of one, leaves 
nothing unaccounted for, of another, is more solicitous about 
the soundness and evidence of its separate facts, than careful to 
conjecture their reasons or divine their results, or balance their 
relations—of one, trusts to the completeness of its superstruc- 
ture to guarantee the one assumption on which it all rests, of 
another, bases itself with unconcern on several distinct princi- 
ples which seem to it undeniable, without troubling itself to 
answer the challenge that they are irreconcileable. And these 
tendencies show themselves in quite other ways than as respec- 
tively distinctive of ancient or modern, or of ecclesiastical or 
unecclesiastical theology. The theology of the later English 
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Church is not more unsystematic, or less technically coherent, 
than the theology of the early undivided Church, which, in form 
at least, it so strikingly resembles; and the theology of the 
Middle Ages or of modern Rome does not try more studiously 
to reduce all its doctrines to a perfect system, and to eliminate 
at any cost all refractory and incongruous principles, than do the 
various philosophic theologies of Germany—nor, may we add, 
more successfully. 

We have been led to these remarks by the Remains before us. 
Whether it be an accident, or the fate of the English Church, of 
such a sort is for the most part her literature. From end to 
end, it is marked with genius, and with earnest solemn religious- 
ness. Its great works take their place in the front rank, in a 
national literature second to none the world has ever seen in 
grandeur richness and beauty, if not in finish. It bears, 
indeed, the scars and disfigurements of time ; like its great rival, 
it has the marks of conflict—want of knowledge, want of justice, 
want of temper, want of charity. Yet not even an enemy 
would deny how singularly and how inexhaustibly thought 
springs up in it—thought various, profound, original, genuine, 
versatile—thought that touches and that reveals the truths of 
our present state, and connects them in all their reality with 
the verities of the Christian faith—thought that appreciates all 
that is greatest and loftiest in man’s inheritance of truth, which 
will not trifle with what is shadowy and gaudy, though, partly 
from passion and prejudice, but partly also from instinctive 
shrinking from what is not purely simple and severe, it may 
miss much of secondary greatness—thought which, as signally 
as in any age or branch of the Church, has kindled devotion, has 
quickened religious affections, has solved (as far as man can) the 
secret of our mysterious being, has justified the faith. Yet in 
that magnificent array of teachers, we may look almost in vain, 
for one who has taught a system, in the sense in which 
Aquinas, or Schelling, or even Calvin, are systematic teachers, 
Compared with them, Hooker and Jackson, Pearson, Taylor, 
and Bishop Butler, wrote but for the occasion, and have left us 
but the detached materials of an unattempted fabric. They 
have left us but their remains—varying in bulk, in variety, in 
completeness of finish, but equally wanting the bond of entire- 
ness. All was given them—all they have shown—but the spirit 
of system. And in each new instance of a great theological 
mind, the same thing reappears. The last great ornament of 
English theology, now, alas! living but to bring it, if possible, to 
nought, though trained to be what he is by its traditions and 
its spirit—whose dominant craving is for system, and who has 
come to think that nothing but a complete intellectual system 
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can now save the faith—has hitherto shown himself as little 
capable of system as any of his English predecessors. 

The two volumes of Mr. Archer Butler’s writings, for which 
we are indebted to the editorial care of his friend Mr. Wood- 
ward, comprehend, in the first place, a selection of Mr. Butler’s 
Sermons, preached before the University of Dublin, and else- 
where, together with a brief sketch of his life; and in the next, 
a series of Letters, originally addressed to the ‘Irish Eccle- 
siastical Journal,’ and containing an examination of the prin- 
ciples and method of Mr. Newman’s Essay on Development. 
They are volumes which, with all the disadvantages of posthu- 
mous publication, and consisting but of occasional and fragmen- 
tary writings, offer very unusual and melancholy interest. They 
embody what is left us of the thoughts of a mind of very 
uncommon power and comprehensiveness; but they also re- 
mind us that at a moment when we most need such a mind we 
must look for it no more. It just showed its strength and its 
sympathies ; showed how high and self-possessed intellect could 
understand and venerate and freely use English principles—and 
then it was taken away. 

We hope our Irish brethren will forgive us, if we say that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Archer Butler’s writings strikes us the more forcibly 
as coming from an Irish pen. That circumstance would have 
accounted for much that is admirable in them ; their spirit, their 
eloquence, their brilliancy, their ingenuity, their nobleness and 
warmth of tone. But these are not the features which raise Mr. 
Butler’s writings above the level of ordinary talent. The notice- 
able thing is, that though he often writes like an Irishman, he can 
also at other times write like an Englishman—with all the self- 
command, the majestic sense of simplicity and precision, that 
deliberate measuring of expressions, that resolute limitation of 
general statements by the severity of facts, that serious clear- 
ness and grasp of his own thoughts, which we are wont to con- 
sider as some of the distinctive excellences of his great English 
namesake. And it is the more striking because it is not forced 
or put on; it is not mannerism; it is the visible and natural 
effect on the writer’s mind of the presence of a great subject, 
subduing and restraining him, calling for self-recollection and 
sober words. 

Mr. Woodward’s memoir raises interest, rather than satisfies 
it. It is evident how deep is his admiration for the character of 
his friend; and he has justified it by the publication of his 
friend’s writings. But of one who wrote so well and so 
strikingly, we should like to have known more personally. The 
absence of detail is ill made up by general praise of his wit, his 
popularity, his worth. It is the hard task, doubtless, of the 
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biographer of a friend who is gone, to analyse and reproduce for 
others, as a picture, that of which he feels the reality, and perhaps 
does not care to feel more ; but however hard, it is his business. 
He calls on us to admire and sympathise ; we are ready, if he 
will give us the means ; but we cannot do so towards mere qua- 
lities, of which he alone was the witness in action. There was 
little of incident, he says, in Mr. Butler’s life; but those few 
years of such vigorous and active thought as we have the proofs 
of, in the volumes before us, cannot but have shown something 
that was characteristic of the man. Whatever it was, whether 
a contrast to his writings or a reflection of them, we should have 
been thankful for anything, which would have enabled us to 
individualize and imagine him better than the highly unsatis- 
factory portrait, prefixed to the volume of sermons. Of course, 
the public has no right to prescribe to a biographer the materials 
which he is to use; they have no right to ask for a sight of private 
letters, or notes of conversations, or details of private life, 
opinions, ways, likings and dislikings: but in default of such 
documents, the biographer must find some other mode of leaving 
on the minds of his readers a distinct and personal impression 
of his subject. The memoranda of a summer day’s walk with 
Wordsworth, which is all that is given us of the kind, are very 
inadequate to make us realize what sort of man Mr. Butler was. 

He was born about 1814; he died in the summer of 1848—one 
of those children of the long peace, who lived to see it issue in 
such strange moral and political results. Two points appear 
distinctly from Mr. Woodward’s memoir—that his mind exhi- 
bited a singular combination of imagination and power of 
abstract thought: and that he united the ardent pursuit of 
philosophy and theology, with the hard work of a parish priest 
among starving Irish paupers. But we look there in vain for 
anything to show us, in what peculiar features and mould of 
individual character these were embodied. His writings leave 
the impression that he was a person who must have been worth 
knowing about; but it is from his writings almost exclusively 
that we are left to imagine what he was. 

There is one circumstance in his history about which, though it 
belongs to his early youth, we should have been glad to have been 
told more. His father was a member of the Irish Church, but his 
mother was a Roman Catholic; and he followed, till about his 
eighteenth year, his mother’s faith. His mother is stated to have 
been zealous in her religion, as would indeed be suggested by her 
son having been brought up, not in his father’s, but in her com- 
munion. He was warmly attached to her, and his biographer 
says, that he yielded himself faithfully and earnestly to the reli- 
gious influences under which he was trained. He was sent to 
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a Grammar School kept by a Clergyman of the Church, where 
he continued from nine years old till his entrance into Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and while at school, he left the Roman commu- 
nion, and joined the Church. The account of this event is thus 
given by Mr. Woodward :— 


‘It was during his pupilage at Clonmel, about two years before his 
entrance into College, that the important change took place in Butler's 
religious views, by which he passed from the straitest sect of Roman 
Catholicism into a faithful son and champion of the Church of Ireland. 
He had been from the cradle deeply impressed with a sense of religion, 
and conscientious in the observance of the rites and ceremonies of his 
creed. His moral feelings were extraordinarily sensitive. For long hours 
of night he would lie prostrate on the ground, filled with remorse for 
offences which would not for one moment have disturbed the self-com- 
eye of even well-conducted youths. Upon one occasion, when his 

eart was oppressed with a sense of sinfulness, he attended confession, 
and hoped to find relief for his burdened spirit. The unsympathising con- 
fessor received these secrets of his soul, as if they were but morbid and 
distempered imaginations, and threw all his poignant emotions back upon 
himself. A shock was given to the moral nature of the ardent, earnest 
tase he that day began to doubt; he examined the controversy for 

imself, and his powerful mind was not long before it found and rested in 
the truth.’— Memoir, p. vii. 


This does not give us much information. Butler, who was 
no unworthy match for one of the greatest of living minds at 
thirty, was, probably enough, more capable than most boys 
would have been, of making such an eventful choice at eighteen. 
Still, it was a boy’s choice ; we cannot talk of it as if it had been 
a man’s; and, in ignorance as we are of the circumstances, 
Mr. Woodward’s terms respecting it seem to us out of place, as 
applied to such a decision. It is more to the purpose to observe 
how a character, thus educated in one system, turns out in 
another ; how far in its later growth it shows the traces of its 
earlier; and what was the convert’s way of regarding that 
system which had moulded his childhood, and which he had 
afterwards deliberately renounced. 

To the communion of his childhood we have no right nor wish 
to deny the credit, of having moulded him to that deep and instinc- 
tive sympathy with the spirit and temper of the Church Catholic, 
which is one of the most striking features in his writings. He 
might well learn there, what assuredly it is able to impart, those 
axioms and first principles, very simple but very characteristic, of 
Catholic piety, which give their awful reality and depth to the 
‘ Imitation of Christ,’ and the ‘ Introduction’ of S. Francois de 
Sales on the one hand, and to the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ and 
the ‘Devotions’ of Bishop Wilson on the other. If, as his 
biographer says, he was brought up by a zealous mother in the 
devotional spirit of the Roman communion, and as a child 
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yielded himself unreservedly and heartily to the guidance sup- 
plied him, no one could doubt but that the honest and good 
heart would learn from it those excellent lessons, of which we 
at least have no disposition to deny the abundant and admirable 
fruits, among those who have been brought up from their youth 
in that communion. It is natural to trace to such an education 
that serene yet warm piety, that high yet balanced idea of the 
Christian service, that steady contemplation of the severe rules 
of Christian perfection, that instinctive appreciation of dogmatic 
truth, that hearty ecclesiastical spirit, which are as marked and 
as natural in him, as if he had been all his life in the schools 
whether of Bossuet or of Andrewes. But if he gained in the 
Roman communion this temper and these principles, he did not 
lose them when he left it. They were not the burden which he 
found too heavy there. Whatever may have offended him in it, 
either in the first instance, or in maturer years, he found in the 
communion which he joined a sphere where those principles 
had a congenial home, and that temper could be perfected more 
and more. 

One striking indication—too striking not to attract attention 
—of the natural position which he found in the English Church, 
is to be seen in his tone towards the body which he had quit- 
ted. In one so earnest and so ardent, and gifted with that pe- 
rilous warmth of imagination and exuberance of language which 
often betray his countrymen, we might have expected those 
exaggerated feelings and expressions, which are usually said to 
characterise a convert’s estimate of the body, whose supposed 
evil has forced him to break from it. Converts are not usually 
thought to be equitable ; and it is easy to conceive that if they are 
converts from conviction, a great effort, or a rare fairness of mind, 
should be necessary to make them so. Now, Mr. Butler, though a 
convert, a controversialist, an Irishman, and an Irish clergyman, 
writing with the Roman priesthood there before his eyes, is, on 
the whole, remarkably equitable, and remarkably measured in 
his words. He does not, indeed, shrink from expressing his 
sense—his indignant sense—of the contrast between the evils, 
whether inevitable or tolerated, of the Roman system, and 
that faultless and exclusive perfection which it claims—claims 
with the alternative of otherwise making void all Christian pro- 
mises and hopes. But he never goes out of his way to insult, 
or insinuate, or sneer. Among many strong and severe expres- 
sions about it, we cannot recollect one of bitterness. There is 
always a grave and collected dignity when he speaks of it as.a 
whole ; and there is no ill-nature when some special instance of 
misconduct provokes a livelier expression of anger or sar- 
casm. He speaks as one who feels that, however much there 
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is in it which shocks his deepest religious instincts—however 
unreasonable and arrogant its pretensions to subvert and 
supplant everything that is not squared to its rules, it is 
still the system of a Church which has been the mother of 
real saints, at whose font he received his baptism, and under 
whose shadow he first learnt to adore and obey. 

Coming from a convert, the following remarks on proselytism 
seem to us an evidence of remarkable balance of mind. We 
shall not stop to comment on them; but they come, it will he 
remembered, from one about whose earnestness there can be 
no question, and who was at once fully capable of appreciating 
dogmatic differences, and anything but insensible to their prac- 
tical importance :— 


‘In a letter, published February 10, 1847, Professor Butler thus writes : 
“ Hardly any chenvene can have failed to remark how, amid a thousand 
miseries, the present tremendous visitation has at least contributed to one 
good result; how it has tended to remove prejudices,—perhaps mutual 
prejudices,—but, at least, those which, in some degree, existed towards 
the clergy of the Church, on the part of their poorer Roman parishioners. 
Myself the weekly distributor of charitable funds to great numbers, chiefly 
of that persuasion, I cannot fail to see it, and to be gratified with seeing it. 
I can be content with this for the present. Special and peculiar cases 
apart, where a duty is plainly pointed out, imposed by superior authority, 
or arising out of circumstances manifestly directive, I am willing, in faith 
and humility, to leave the great revolutions of religious history to the dis- 
posal of that Providence who keeps their times and seasons in His own 
hands, content, in the mean time, to observe how, amid ail these perplex- 
ing mysteries in the history of the Church, ONE principle, at least, shines 
out in its old immutable brightness; how that great law of love, which 
our Divine Founder made the main characteristic of His religion, still, in 
even the most adverse circumstances, exercises its inherent tendency to 
unite and endear,—how it has but to show itself, and the most repulsive 
elements of our nature are unable to keep asunder, combined, as it were, 
in spite of themselves; and thus, even in these imperfect and fragmentary 
glimpses, testifying to the reality of that great consummation to come, 
when faith shall no longer be arrayed against love, and the unity of a 
common belief shall be permitted to conjoin those who would fain, even in 
these dark and discordant days, be one in the unity of a common charity. 
‘“For my own part, I will not scruple to say, though, perhaps, it is 
scarcely wise to enter upon such a topic without more room than I can now 
demand, to explain and guard my meaning,—it is not without fear and 
trembling I should at any time receive into the Church a convert from any 
of the forms of Christianity outside it, wkom I had known to be sincerely de- 
voted according to the measure of his light. The duty of so doing may arise ; 
and, when the duty is plain, it must of course be done; I only say that 
I should feel very great anxiety in doing it. Men ought never to forget 
how fearfully heavy is the responsibility of a new convert. You have un- 
settled all the man’s habitual convictions; are you prepared -to labour 
night and day to replace them with others as effective over the heart and 
life? If not, you have done him an irreparable wrong. Motives to 
righteousness, low, mixed, uncertain, as it may be, are greatly better than 
none; and there can be no doubt that he who has lost so many he once 
possessed, requires constant, earnest, indefatigable exertion on the part of 
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the teacher who undertakes to supply their place. What care, what skiil, 
what persevering patience does it need to repair the shattered principle of 
faith in one, whom you have succeeded in convincing, that all the deepest 
practical conviction’ of his whole past life are delusion! ”’— Memoir, 
pp. xl. xli. 


The rest of his life is briefly told. He went from school to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he was soon known and dis- 
tinguished ; less, however, in the course of study favoured by 
the University—in critical scholarship, and mathematics, his 
distaste or incapacity for which subject kept him out of a Fel- 
lowship—than in his prize poems and prize essays, the debates 
of the College Historical Society, and the pages of the Dublin 
University Magazine. He had been, from a boy, a rapid though 
somewhat ambitious and desultory reader ; but it was a style 
of reading, suited to his very strong and comprehensive as 
well as clear mind, which could range widely and fast without 
losing its point of view, or entangling itself in detail. He 
might, it would appear, have gone through the University in 
which his reputation stood so high, without obtaining any of its 
regular honours, but for the establishment of an Ethical exami- 
nation just before the time for his degree; and, on the first 
occasion of the examination, he took the first place. Still his 
dislike of mathematics prevented him from getting a Fellow- 
ship; and he would have been lost to the University, but for a 
Chair of Moral Philosophy, which was founded by the exertions 
of the Provost, Dr. Lloyd, with the express view of keeping him 
in Dublin. His lectures are described as highly successful and 
popular ; at once eloquent and rich in illustration, and full of 
strength and keenness of thought. With his Professorship, he 
united the care of country parishes, in the wilds of the West of 
Ireland. There he worked with as much energy and good-will 
as if he had no other occupation to interest him. Mr. Wood- 
ward thus speaks :— 

‘Simultaneously with his appointment to the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy, Mr. Butler was presented by the Board of Trinity College to 
the prebend of Clondehorka, in the diocese of Raphoe, and county of 
Donegal. He resided constantly upon his benefice, except while his 
Professorial duties rendered absence necessary. Among a large and 
humble flock of nearly two thousand members of the Church, he was the 
most indefatigable of pastors. In the pulpit he accommodated himself 
with admirable success to their simple comprehension. He imagined that 
the interest of his rural auditors was more engaged by an unwritten ad- 
dress, and unfortunately he soon ceased to write any sermons, His ex- 
quisite skill in music was brought down to the instruction of a village choir. 
Never was there more fully realized in any one that union of contemplation 
and action, of which Lord Bacon speaks as the perfection of human nature. 
His loftiest speculations in mental science, his erudite researches into 
Grecian and German philosophy, were in a moment cheerfully laid aside 
at every call of suffering and of sorrow. His parishioners were widely 
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scattered over an extensive district, along the shore of the Atlantic, inter- 
spersed with bogs and mountain. Many of their residences were difficult 
of access even upon foot; but they were all visited with constant assiduity. 
Amongst the papers left behind him were found catalegues containing, not 
merely the names of each individual, but comments, often copious, upon 
their characters and circumstances, that he might reflect at leisure upon 
their peculiar wants, and supply consolation, instruction, or reproof, ac- 
cording to their several necessities. 

‘The obscure and laborious prebend of Clondehorka was held by 
Mr. Butler, along with his Professorship, until the year 1842, when he was 
re-elected to the chair of Moral Philosophy, and promoted, by the Board of 
Trinity College, to the rectory of Raymoghy, in the diocese of Raphoe. 
His flock was here considerably smaller than in his former benefice, but 
his labours were scarcely less abundant. In a life thus made up of paro- 
chial ministrations and closet study, it is hard to find incidents for nar- 
ration. These tasks, indeed, furnished to him all he asked, 


«“ Room to deny himself, a path 
To bring him daily nearer God.” ’—Memoir, pp. xxiv. xxv. 


Nor was his work merely the ordinary one of a country 
Clergyman. He had to meet, in their full force, the trials of 
the great Irish famine. His parish suffered very severely ; and he 
had to give up all other employments to the duty of providing, 
from day to day, for the bare existence of his parishioners. In 
this anxious and awful task he laboured all through that sad 
season, yet laboured with cheerful calmness, and with his 
thoughts still about him. 

4 The famine of 1846-7, which visited the northern province, in general, 
with comparative lightness, was felt with appalling intensity in the neigh- 
bourhood with which Mr. Butler was connected. The conduct of the Irish 
clergy — that terrible calamity cannot soon be forgotten. The in- 
estimable value of our parochial system, even in a temporal aspect, in 
districts which could be reached by no other machinery, was powerfully 
and practically impressed upon the minds of many not disposed before to 
regard the Church Establishment with friendly eyes. The exertions of 
Professor Butler were ceaseless and untiring. Literature, philosophy, 
and divinity, were all postponed to the labours of relieving officer to 
his parish. From morning till evening he superintended the distribution 
of food, often toiling with his own hands in this ministry of love.’—Memoir, 
pp. XXXvili. Xxxix. 


The theological questions of the day, naturally enough, en- 
gaged him deeply. He studied the great issue between England 
and Rome with much care. In December, 1845, he began a 
series of letters to the ‘Irish Ecclesiastical Journal,’ on Mr. 
Newman’s Essay on Development. These letters, remarkable 
in themselves, are still more remarkable from the circumstances 
under which part of the series, at least, was written. They 
were the work, many of them, of a man busy at the same time 
amid the pressing miseries of the famine. ‘They were written 
‘ at intervals,’ says the Editor, ‘ between the close of 1845 and 
‘the commencement of 1847, and were the work of hurried 
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‘ moments, snatched from labours of beneficence to the starving 
‘crowds who daily flocked around their author’s residence. 
‘ The famine, which, during that period, was at its height, had 
‘ visited with fearful intensity the parish and neighbourhood of 
‘ Professor Butler, and he was indefatigable in remedial efforts. 
‘Such a scene, so beset with harassing interruptions, so far 
‘from intellectual converse, was, indeed, almost incompatible 
‘ with calm processes of subtle reasoning and erudite investiga- 
‘tion. The composition of such a work, under disadvantages 
‘so overwhelming, is, in truth, no small evidence of Butler’s 
‘ extraordinary power of thought.’ 

He was one of those men who live and work under the pre- 
sentiment of an early death. His last six months were employed 
in preparing materials for a work on Faith. Mr. Woodward thus 
describes his last days :— 


‘The last week of his health was passed at the house of his valued 
friend, Archdeacon Gough. He had gone there preparatory to the ordina- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of Derry, holden on Trinity Sunday, in the church 
of Dunboe, on which occasion he was selected to preach. During his visit 
to the Archdeacon, his unaffected simplicity, his brilliant wit, his deep-toned 
piety, were the admiration of the entire party. Full of health and spirits, 
he seemed like one destined to be long an ornament and pillar of the Church, 
But God’s ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts. He 
assisted at the Ordination, and preached the sermon. His text was Matt. 
xxviii. 18—20. Unfortunately, according to his usual custom, the discourse 
was unwritten. The following brief notice I have obtained from one of 
the Clergy who heard it :— 

‘ “ He showed how with this, the great Apostolic commission, was com- 
bined, in a sort of comprehensive symbol, the Catholic faith, even the 
doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, contained in these words, ‘In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ We may not be 
able to see the link which binds the Apostolic Order of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, to the conservation of the Apostolic faith. But in a rapid 
and masterly sketch of those reformed communions which had forfeited 
the Apostolic Order by abolishing episcopacy, he proved that, as a matter 
of fact, those bodies had, as corporate bodies, failed to bear witness to the 
Apostolic faith; while the episcopal Churches of Christendom, however 
otherwise corrupted, had preserved this great truth intact in the worst of 
times. He then proceeded to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, so far 
from being merely abstract and speculative, was intensely personal and 
practical, calculated to form the staple of the teaching of an Apostolic 
Church. More especially as regarded the Divinity of our Lord, he said it 
might be proved by internal evidence to any sind which could be brought 
to feel what sin was, for such a mind could never feel sure of an adequate 
atonement without an infinite sacrifice. This led him to speak of those 
divines of the Anglican Church, in whose writings would be found an 
armoury against all heresies, as well as the most touching lessons of prac- 
tical holiness, He took a series of these authors; he dismissed each with 
a few sentences, but not before he had characterised his peculiar excel- 
lences, and made the audience feel his distinguishing merits. His descrip- 
tion of Taylor, in particular, was startlingly beautiful, and literally took away 
our breath, He recommended us to read some works of a practical character 
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by dissenters. Baxter, Howe, and Edwards were amongst the number 
mentioned. 

«“ And now came the promise, without which all knowledge and all zeal 
were vain. Christ had promised to be with His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors always, whether in the blaze of noon or the dark night, or in that 
twilight between the two, wherein mostly the course of our probation 
moves on. Still he was with His ministers, and to that presence they 
should look when heart-sick with disappointment in their work, or bowed 
down under the weight of conscious imperfections. They had to preach 
the cross of Christ,—on the one hand its efficacy to save, on the other, 
its sharpness and its sternness; its contradictoriness to luxury and ease, 
and, its daily self-denials. This aspect of the cross was what men did not 
wish to see, and what might not be popular, but a woe was on us if we 
preached it not.” 

‘ The Friday after the ordination Mr. Butler returned to his home, a few 
miles distant. On the road his death-sickness struck him. He had heated 
himself by walking before he took his place upon the public car by which 
he travelled. He became chilled, and on his arrival at home felt indisposed. 
Fever rapidly set in. He was soun aware of the dangerous nature of his 
malady, and expressed a wish, if it were God’s will, that he might survive 
one month, until he had completed the work already alluded to on Christian 
Faith. One ejaculation was constantly upon his tongue, “Christ my 
righteousness!” The Rev. Mr. Ball, a neighbouring clergyman, who at- 
tended him night and day with a brother’s tenderness, declares that his 
very wanderings were full of the most splendid eloquence and exalted 
devotion. Upon Wednesday, the 5th July, 1848, his spirit was translated toa 
more congenial atmosphere, even the glorious company of the Church 
Triumphant in Heaven. He breathed his last without a struggle, so softly 
that they who watched beside his bed knew not that he was no more on 
earth. Upon Saturday, the 8th of July, his remains were laid in his own 
churchyard. The Bishop, the surrounding clergy and gentry, and several 
thousands of the humbler classes, were assembled to pay the last tribute 
of respect. When the coffin was lowered, a burst of grief was heard from 
the collected throng, and many a manly heart was dissolved in tears,’— 
Memoir, pp. xlii.—xliv. 

Such is all the record that remains of a man whose writings 
tell a story of much thought, of keen and varied sensibility, of 
much self-discipline. It suggests, though it does not exhibit, 
two characters in one. There is on the one hand the man of 
genius, of accomplishment, of brilliancy, of wit, of frank and 
engaging manners, gay in society, ready and affluent in con- 
versation, the poet, the orator, with a dash of melancholy that 
does not sadden, fond of music, fond of children. We may put, 
too, on this side, the philosophical spirit, the power of giving 
life to what is abstract, and the disposition to reconcile and 
reduce to harmony what is confused and jarring; the zest of 
inquiry, and the enthusiasm of exposition ; the faculty of obser- 
vation which can range and then concentrate ; the susceptible 
and obedient memory ; and, we may add, the speculative theo- 
logical interest, deeply alive to the vastness, the depth, the 
mystery, the ineffable relations of its subject with what is 
beyond this world, yet treating it, in its relation to human 
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reason and knowledge, with the calmness and steadiness which are 
always a duty, where it is a duty to use reason in perplexity and 
difficulty. On the other hand, there is the disciple of the cross, 
the minister of consolation and charity, apparently in loneliness, 
and, as far as we are concerned, almost in silence and obscurity, 
using, as actively and rapidly as he can, the years allowed him 
of a life which he felt was not to be a long one,— perhaps, not 
unpleased to feel it passing,'—the mind which, though alive to 
the beauty and greatness of the world, forgets it in the vivid 
ever-present sense of its ruin, and vanity, and impending close— 
the spirit which has been disenchanted, and sees in those trials 
and sacrifices which to most are so hard, but the easy and 
natural lessons of common sense, and which yet can admit, 
without disturbing it, into the stern prospect it habitually 
contemplates, the softer fading lights of our earthly life—too 
large and true to be otherwise than equitable, considerate, and 
even indulgent, though it has already begun itself to enter into 
the joy and rest of the world of hope— 
‘ The heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathise’— 

which has found in self-renunciation its true liberty—the faith, 
which, after thought has done its work, with reverence and 
wisdom, in adjusting the words of Christian doctrine, rises by 
the help of them, and yet beyond them, to the invisible, but 
never forgets its objects in its words; clinging thankfully and 
loyally to all that it has received and knows, but at the same 
time realizing to itself that, in the infinite sphere of its contem- 
plations and hopes, what it knows is almost as nothing to what 
it does not know. 

This at least is the impression of their author which these 
volumes have left on our minds—a character, genuine Irish 
in its exuberance, and buoyancy, and freedom, its tendency 
to the ambitious in thought, and the ornate in language; yet 
blending congenially and naturally with remarkable severity 
of principle, and precision both of thought and style,—not 
altered by them, not embarrassed and voluntarily maimed in its 
own spontaneous action by other elements, salutary checks, 
it may be, but still checks and abatements of power,—but dis- 
closing them in their due occasion and place, as original and 
harmonious parts of itself. 

The sermons were most of them written without any view to 
publication. They are taken, says the editor, ‘from manu- 








? Vide Serm. ii. ‘To those who partially live in eternity, Christmas is a time of 
‘solemn rejoicing,’—‘ and to many such, no unpleasing token, in the close of yet 
‘another year, of the rapid passing away of that period which still separates the 
‘ suffering disciple from his glorified Lord.’ 
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scripts often much abbreviated, and very difficult to decipher.’ 
At the first glance, their general style strikes an English reader 
as suspiciously ornate, and as aiming at force and pointedness 
by means which a severe taste would refuse; and the suspicion 
will probably turn out to be not altogether without justification. 
But a further acquaintance will, we are sure, throw this fault 
into the background, and it will weigh as little against the real 
vigour and reality of thought which it accompanies, as do 
very opposite characteristics of style, in his namesake of the 
Analogy. 

Mr. Woodward remarks, that ‘his style of preaching before a 
‘ cultivated congregation was strongly marked by the character- 
‘istics of the French school;’ and, making due allowance for 
so much that is incommensurable in French and English com- 
position, there is truth in the remark. The great French 
preachers combine singularly, though often too artificially for 
our taste, highly wrought declamation with clear and lucid 
statement; and while their declamation is of a far more 
stately kind than we are accustomed to in our best models, it is 
very far from being mere words. It takes hold, broadly and 
grandly, of the great leading truths of morality and religion, 
and urges them home, not on the reason or imagination only, 
but on the conscience, with a power which will not be trifled 
with. Their sermons fail in naturalness, in ease, in condescen- 
sion; but they unite the theological spirit, and a large, and 
often remarkably simple and beautiful use of Scripture, with 
classical elegance and pomp, and with the polished wisdom of 
men of the world. Perhaps the following passage, more 
dramatic and rhetorical than we are accustomed to, yet marked 
with a startling power and truthfulness, which makes it far 
more than rhetoric, may convey in part an idea of what is 
meant. It is part of a very striking sermon, on the ‘ Wedding 
Garment,’ in which he sees that temper of Christian joyfulness, 
which is the test of our being gradually more and more prepared 
to find our happiness in heaven.— 

‘ Such is the test I propose to you, as simple and irresistible; God grant 
to us all earnestness and sincerity to apply it! But this is the work of the 
life that now is—of the world of time and of trial. The parable stretches 
beyond it. We follow the great Reveuler; He withdraws the curtain, and 
the scenery of eternity is before us. 

‘III. The hour is at last arrived, the burden of so many prophecies,— 
the hour to which all other hours are but preparatory,—the hour of the 
everlasting union and the everlasting separation. “ ‘The marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.” “ Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb ;”’ yea, blessed are 
they which are “called,” for of the called are the “chosen.” 

‘ And now the courts of heaven are peopled with the crowding guests of 
God, the multitude of those, to whom mercy and acceptance has been prof- 
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fered, and who hence, in whatever spirit, professedrto obey the call. 
Manifold, no doubt, and complicated, are the feelings in all that myriad 
host of candidates for glory. But Scripture ever takes large and general 
distinctions. ‘They have, or they have not, the temper of heaven, the heart 
trained to the love, and fitted for the eternal service, of God. They have, 
or they have not (for the single guest of the parable is, of course, but the 
representative of a multitude like him) the spirit of a holy sympathy with 
the ways and works of God, the rejoicing anticipation that exults in the 
new scene of duty before it; for the happiness of heaven is the happiness 
of everlastingly serving God, and is intelligible only to those who love that 
service. They possess, or not, the hope, the joy, suitable to this mighty 
spousal of earth and heaven, in short, the “ wedding garment” of the soul! 

‘ Of this indispensable requisite, the need (which is, as we shall see, 
altogether unfelt by the wretched defaulter himself) is at once visible to 
the penetrating glance of God. ‘“ When the king came in to see the guests, 
he saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment.” “ A man,”— 
he is represented as single, to impress more perfectly the accurate scrutiny 
of the divine eye, detecting the individual amid the multitude; and also 
in order that each of us may more distinctly appropriate to himself the 
individual lesson. ‘The eternal Judge, now about to purify his long: defiled 
Church, beholds the culprit, who dares to claim glory while unattired 
for glory. The awful eye, rapidly traversing the ranks of the blessed, 
pauses darkly upon him. You remember the memorable moment when 
“the Lord looked upon Peter,” and the Lord looks upon the guilty now 
again. But, oh, difference dread and unspeakable! It is the same God 
that gazes, yet that look was of grace, this of judgment,—that to melt, 
this to scorch and toconsume. Uneasy, fearful misgivings glide into the 
heart of the wretched man; for the first time conscience is aroused, and 
her late awaking is terrible; for the first time he feels the hopeless distance 
of his own state from the purity of a world of holiness. Dim recollections 
return, of warnings despised in that long-vanished earthly life, now so 
dream-like and so distant. Words that once seemed meaningless, the cant 
of superstition or weakness, come back upon him fraught with terrible 
truth. Even before the Judge has spoken he feels his ruin sealed. And 
yet the words are calm and untroubled: “ Friend, how camest thou in 
hither, not having a wedding garment?” “ Follower of mine! how is it 
thou hast thought to bring the defilements of the world, the ‘ garment 
spotted with the flesh’ into this home of holiness? A servant of mine,— 
where is the livery of thy service? A soldier of mine,—where is the 
uniform of the mystical warfare? Baptismally consecrated to be a priest 
of spiritual sacrifices, where is the vestment of thy priesthood? Called to 
be a king,—a sharer of the very throne of Christ,—where are thy royal 
robes?” “ And he was speechless.” 

‘“ Speechless!” It is the terrible silence of conviction. Hardly the 
most thoughtless have ever read this Parable, and failed to be struck with 
the force and significancy of this part of the representation. Of all that 
multitude of excuses, that now pass current to justify the world’s forget- 
fulness of its Maker, not one rises to his lips. Perhaps they have wholly 
vanished from his thoughts, in the unimaginable terror of that hour, Or 
he may remember them, but feels them too glaringly worthless to hazard 
now. He dares not address to the visible God those easy apologies for 
worldliness, on which he was willing of old to venture his salvation. He 
dares not avow to God in person those excuses for sin, which are them- 
selves a worse sin than that which they are brought to justify; for the sin 
may be of sudden passion, but the excuse is of deliberate corruption. He 
dares not say—dare we now to say—we who shall yet stand beneath the 
same awful eye that froze his speech within him,—that, forsooth, the 
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engagements of sotiety, the necessities, however artificial, yet the neces- 
sities of station, the urgency of business, the more attractive urgencies of 
pleasure,—that these things detained him from the life to God. From one 
of our own hired servants should we tolerate such excuses as these for a 
neglected task? And is the Master of us all to endure them? ‘“ Busi- 
ness?” What business can compete with the security of an immortal 
inheritance? “Station?” What claims of social position can rival the 
claims of that eternal King, who summons us to be the honoured officials 
of His celestial administration? “ Pleasure?”—but this is too futile. 
Alas! it is our deepest guilt that we find no pleasure in the true “ ways of 
pleasantness,” and look forward to none from Him at whose “ right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.” 

‘ But “ he was speechless.” He saw at last into the awful reality of 
things. Religion—the phantom of this world—substantiated in all its 
terrific truth, and the solid-seeming world the phantom in its stead. The 
ghastly reality so long evaded would be put by no longer, Conscience was 
to sleep no more. The vastness of the loss, the hopelessness of the doom, 
the infatuation of the delusion, all burst upon him. His heart withered 
within, and “ he was speechless.” But through all the horrible silence of the 
time, while all heaven was mute to hear, his ear could catch the awful voice 
that spoke, never to be again heard, but to leave its dread echo, for all 
eternity, within the heart: “ Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, 
and cast him into outer darkness ; there shal] be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” '—Sermons, pp. 239—243. 


But with this power of amplification, is also combined another 
and a different power—that force of historic imagination, which 
can seize what is thrillmg or awful in what may be most 
familiar, and can make it felt, in words equally familiar. We 
will quote from the same sermon :— 


‘ These verses [about the wedding garment], though taken from a different 
Evangelist, form the second part,—the closing scene and consummation of the 
impressive parable of the festival and guests, which you heard read as the 
Gospel of this day. ‘They have always seemed to me to derive a peculiar 
awfulness from the connexion in which they occur. I do not merely mean 
that that connexion puts the tremendous import of these verses beyond doubt, 
that is too obvious to require much confirmation ; but that the connexion 
with the earlier part of the parable gives the prediction now before us— 
the prediction of eternal judgment—all the terrible simplicity of a plain 
matter of historical fact. For this parable—the series of events symbol- 
ized in the parable—stretches across all time, from the first call of the 
Jews to the final judgment of mankind, Part is past, part is to come; we 
are in the midst. The part that is past,—the repeated invitations, the 
perverse refusals, the fearful punishment of the Jewish people, is certain, 
for it is fulfilled; certain, not in the expectation of faith, but in the ordi- 
nary belief of historical record; certain, exactly as we are certain of any 
unquestionable event of times gone by, of the leading circumstances of any 
national history whatever,—of the fall of the Roman empire, or the reign 
of Charlemagne, or the Norman Conquest, or the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. Nothing is of such felt reality as what we know to be 
past. It has made sure of existence. No power can ever make that to be 
in itself doubtful, or barely possible, which has already occurred. Not 
Omnipotence itself could now make that not have been which has been. 
But part of the parable—that which we are about to be engaged on—is yet 
to come; and what I desire to impress is this, that the felt reality which 
belongs to the one communicates itself, with a most awful power, to the 
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other; that it makes the future event as much a matter of downright his- 
torical certainty as the past event. They are both equally included in the 
one simple sketch, and when that sketch was drawn both were alike 
future. ‘The great event of the divine vengeance on the Jews, in the seventh 
verse, was just as much a thing to come, as the universal judgment in the 
verses before us, at the time the Lord spoke the parable that proclaims 
both. Both were then to come; both were predicted in the self-same pro- 
phecy ; one has notoriously taken-place; who can doubt that the other 
is certain? He who was so fearfully right when He predicted the one, was 
surely not mistaken in predicting the other. The one was the judgment of 
the Church Jewish, the other the strictly analogous judgment of the Church 
universal. Events have made the one a fact, and we look back upon it as 
such; events as surely will make the other a fact too, and the time will as 
surely come, when, from a point in the eternal ages yet to be, men will 
look back upon what we now call the Last Day, and see in it, too, the 
first day of a further and mightier dispensation, the dawn of a new celes- 
tial development of the one everlasting kingdom of God. 

‘This awful certainty of the judgment prophecy, arising out of its being 
but one of a chain of predicted events, of which some are now undoubtedly 
certain, because already past, seems to me so very important, as a matter of 
practical impression, that I may be pardoned attempting a further illustra- 
tion of it.’—Sermons, pp. 223—225. 


And now let us compare with these passages, specimens of 
bold and vigorous oratory, the calm and exact and measured 
way in which he deals with an idea of practical duty. The 
swell and pomp and ambitiousness of language subsides, and 
subsides without an effort—not into a forced epigrammatic 
simplicity, which may reveal the artificer and master of phrase, 
just as much as its flow and magnificence, but into the easy 
unconscious plainness, which suits itself spontaneously to the 
serious statement of a principle of human life. We quote the 
following, as an example of our meaning, and as containing also 
one of the leading moral ideas which pervade the writer’s 
— It is from a Sermon on the ‘Daily self-denial of. 

rist.’ 


‘ If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.’—(Matt. xvi. 24.) “ This,” brethren, “ is an hard saying; who 
can hear it?” ...... 

‘In truth it is an “hard saying,” but in a different sense from that 
mysterious saying to which Christ’s hearers first applied the expression. 
The discourse at Capernaum was “hard” to the natural reason; this is 
hard to the natural temper and disposition. But so far from opposing the 
calm verdict of unprejudiced reason, it will, I believe, the more we reflect, 
be found the more perfectly to correspond to everything we can collect 
from the notices of reason, and the information of experience. The doc- 
trine, I say, that man must ordinarily be made perfect through suffering ; 
that affliction, in a greater or less measure of it, is—particular instances of 
exception apart—the great earthly instrument in the hand of God for 
bringing the spirits of men into subjection to the Father of spirits; that a 
course of uninterrupted prosperity is, in its very nature, adverse to the 
inward principle of religion, and, therefore, requires to be tempered by ex- 
traordinary prudence and secret self-denial ; this I conceive to be not only 
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the universal voice of Scripture, but clearly demonstrable to every one 
who will patiently attend to the lessons of common experience, and the 
workings of his own heart within him. 

‘ When, however, we speak thus of affliction, and suffering, and self- 
denial, as requisite to the formation of the Christian character, it is right, 
in order to prevent doubts and misconstructions, to say that the terms are 
employed in a wide sense. I do not mean to assert, that direct persecu- 
tion is essential to holiness ; that saints can be bred only in sight of the 
dungeon and the stake; or even that overwhelming earthly reverses are 
necessary to form the man of God. The thing required is self-denial, and 
it may be exercised in many—in all spheres of life. The thing required is 
not momentary, or the result of any thing momentary; it is a constant 
and habitual temper, and hence, in St. Luke’s record of this discourse, the 
taking of the cross is declared to be “ daily.” The cross is a large and 
comprehensive word, but with whatever variety applied to individuals, it 
cannot lose its essential nature; it still carries the nails that pierce the 
body, and the shame that penetrates the soul. Wherever it rises upon the 
page of Scripture, it cannot but bring with it the shadow of pain and 
trouble; wherever it is planted, whatever be the celestial consolations, 
surely the daily world can no longer be the pleasant land it was of old. 
Wherever it is erected, surely as at first there will be “ darkness over all 
the earth,” even though that darkness may make the stars of heaven shinc 
more brightly. The thing imported in this daily cross is self-denial, and 
with self-denial the uneasy murmurs of the self that is denied, with self- 
denial more or less of pain; of pain that has many alleviations, trouble 
that may gradually decrease as patience grows to the consummation of 
her “ perfect work,” and the stamp of God is deeper impressed upon the 
soul, but that in few cases can ever be expected wholly to cease, and that 
no earnest pilgrim of Zion should ever wish to wholly cease. Think of all 
the fettered but impatient vices, the tolerated imperfections, the residues of 
old follies, the rash impulses of even the better nature, the self-deceits, the 
masked and plausible weaknesses—benevolence becoming lethargic under 
the name of retirement, or ambitious under the title of zeal—the self- 
excusings, the concealed reluctancies, that beset even the holiest among 
us; and you will incline to pronounce that, where life is but too short for 
discipline, we ought not to covet too much repose before the grave. Cir- 
cumstantially the cross may vary, but its purpose is the same in all; and 
that purpose our Lord has here, with great precision, assigned. When the 
Apostles had to exhort and console, they spoke of direct and pressing per- 
secution as the characteristic of the cross which they had themselves to sus- 
tain, and to induce others to sustain. Christ, with (asbecame Him) a 
master grasp of all the coming ages of the Church, went back upon the 
universal principle, and spoke of self-denial—self-denial that applies with 
equal force to every age, rank, and position of human life. 

‘ Thus, to take the ordinary state of Christians—which always must be 
the most important practical one—the law of life here intended will be 
chiefly evidenced in such characteristics as these (always reserving a 
readiness for any of the more searching trials of Christian firmness, which 
few can expect to be very long without, in some form, experiencing); a 
subdued, strict, and patient temper, the produce, or the progressive growth 
of the “ overcoming” power of faith, realizing the invisible, and filled with 
the awe of a present God; a constant and zealous watchfulness over the 
peculiar occasions of temptation belonging to one’s station; an avoidance 
of all exaggerated excitements, as being, however seductive, wholly un- 
suited to the healthy state of the Christian mind, which is eminently 
“ sober:” in short, that tenderness of conscience and habitual humbleness 
of spirit, which seems so touchingly expressed by the Hebrew idiom of 
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“ walking softly.” Itis thus, perhaps, that one would describe the spirit of 
Gospel self-denial in the average condition of human life. In prosperity and 
adversity, new characters of the same spirit emerge.’—Sermons, pp. 31—34. 


Or take the following remarks on the language of Scripture, 
as adapted to various classes, and as fitted to keep alive the 
attitude of expectation. It is from a Sermon, on the ‘ Practical 
Uses of the Uncertainty of Christ’s Coming ;’ a beautiful ex- 
pansion of Tertullian’s thought—‘ Ut pendula expectatione solli- 
‘ citudo fidei probetur, semper diem observans, dum semper ignorat, 
‘ quotidie timens, quod quotidie sperat :— 


‘It would be the perfection of a revelation designed to operate on the 
heart, to employ forms of phraseology which should, at the same time, 
justify themselves to the reflective inquirer, and yet, to the mass of man- 
kind (for whose use it must ever be mainly meant), tend to suggest 
thoughts and feelings, such as a more literal statement must in many cases 
altogether fail to generate. This, which is one of the chief excellences of 
the whole Bible language (though a common ground of the short-sighted 
cavils of infidelity), is remarkably exemplified in the case before us. These 
forms of phrase, which startle us as with the very presence of Christ, seem 
specially and exquisitely adapted to keep alive expectation, by bringing 
emphatically before us the perpetual possibility of an immediate manifesta- 
tion: and thus, indirectly, second all those express exhortations which 
make the hope and desire of the coming of Christ a leading motive and 
impulse in the whole life of the Christian disciple. 

‘In this matter it is His gracious will to be the perpetual subject of 
watchfulness, expectation, conjecture, fear, desire—but no more. To 
cherish anticipation, He has permitted gleams of light to cross the dark- 
ness; to baffle presumption, He has made them on/y gleams. He has 
harmonized, with consummate skill, every part of His revelation to pro- 
duce this general result; now speaking as if a few seasons more were to 
herald the new heaven and the new earth, now as if His days were 
thousands of years; at one moment whispering into the ear of His disciple, 
at another retreating into the depth of infinite ages. It is His purpose thus 
to live in our faith and hope, remote yet near, pledged to no moment, pos- 
sible at any; worshipped not with the consternation of a near, or the in- 
difference of a distant certainty, but with the anxious vigilance that awaits 
a contingency ever at hand. This, the deep devotion of watchfulness, 
humility, and awe, He who knows us best knows to be the fittest posture 
for our spirits; therefore does He preserve the salutary suspense that 
insures it, and therefore will He determine His advent to no definite day 
in the calendar of eternity.'"—Sermons, pp. 10—14. 


We have said that, in this combination of rhetorical orna- 
ment with precision and plainness, Mr. Butler resembled some 
of the great French preachers. But the contrast, in his case, is 
the more striking, from the character of his eloquence. In the 
loftiest flights of French oratory, at least in the days of Bossuet, 
even where sentiment is allowed free play, there is always great 
severity of taste; it is grand, but not rich; proudly limited 
in its choice of ornament to that which use has sanctioned. 
And thus it descends to exposition, or rises from it, with far 
less difference in the mere form of style, than a free and 
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exuberant eloquence, which lays less restraint on its natural ex- 
pression, which trusts itself into homeliness and detail, and 
gives itself great liberty in illustration and imagery. And such, 
at times, even to excess, is Mr. Butler’s. It has the charm of 
freshness ; there is no appearance of labour ; but it would often 
be improved by being chastened. His ready faculty of associa- 
tion led, and sometimes tempted, him to range widely, and make 
free use of a varied store of recollections and knowledge. His 
writings show frequent traces of a tendency, which is now becom- 
ing widely observable, to turn to account, in ordinary writing, the 
technical language of the physical and even the mathematical 
sciences—a language which in some of them, especially che- 
mistry, is often most invitingly felicitous in the precision of its 
illustrations, though the use of it may easily be overdone. And 
more than his memory and his imagination—his sympathy, 
his power and willingness to keep before his own mind and 
heart the characters, the dangers, and the sorrows of others— 
his efforts to contemplate sin and pain, not merely in the gross, 
but by their real tokens in the souls which they bow down—to 
keep in view not merely ideas but persons, all this gives a reality 
and life to his warmth of expression, which compensate for what it 
may want in dignity. We might refer, among other exemplifi- 
cations of this power of sympathy, to two Sermons, in which he 
brings out with touching force the condition and peculiar priva- 
tions, respectively, of the deaf and dumb, and of the blind. 

But if it is an eloquence less confined or less fastidious in its 
resources than that of the great models whose names he has 
suggested, Mr. Butler’s is equally the eloquence of thought and 
earnestness. His Sermons are those of a preacher ‘ whose in- 
most spirit,’ to use his own words, ‘has been busy with the 
New Testament.’ They show that familiarity, at once, with 
the words and spirit of the Bible, which is more distinctive of 
ancient than of modern preaching ; a familiarity which has not 
lost its sensibility to the meaning, by long practice with the 
texts, of Scripture; which shows itself not more in the way of 
stated inference and comparison, than in the almost uncon- 
scious way in which Scripture expressions and images blend in 
a new yet perfectly natural association with the course of the 
writer’s thoughts. And his thoughts are those of one who, 
merely as a moralist, has meditated very seriously and un- 
shrinkingly on the objects and the real condition of human life. 
He is very far from a gloomy writer ; cheerfulness and bright- 
ness of spirit seem naturally no hard attainments with him; 
and it is a leading principle, in his view of a religious life, that 
the temper of Christian joy, which is to be fulfilled hereafter, 
must be gained in no unreal beginnings here. ‘ The wedding 
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garment must be woven and fashioned on earth, and taken 
thence to Heaven;’ and it is the great test of the progress of 
our preparation ; ‘for a man may persuade himself of much 
‘that is imaginary, but he can hardly believe that he derives 
‘ joy from a field of thought which never yields it.’ But when 
he comes on subjects which elicit sterner thoughts, he shows 
that he has not been afraid to get to the bottom of those symp- 
toms and facts in our state, which are more indisputably real, 
than agreeable and consoling to dwell on. He states them with 
great force of language, as in his Sermon on ‘ Self-Delusion as 
to our State before God,’ but in language which derives its force 
from its truth; it is impossible to take refuge, from the awful 
questions which he suggests, in the mere energy and vividness 
of his style. 

In their theological character the Sermons, generally, seem 
to be marked by two distinct characteristics. In the first place, 
they show a mind thoroughly familiar, and in sympathy, with 
the theological learning of the Church, and moulded by it. 
They are the work of one imbued with ancient ideas, and accus- 
tomed to consult and weigh the decisions of the ‘ thoughtful 
guides of the Church of old.’ But, in the second place, these 
ideas are reproduced in him, as they were from time to time 
by them, in the forms of his own mind and age. You detect 
the theologian, but he does not obtrude himself. It is by 
congeniality of thought, rather than by similarity of lan- 
guage, that he shows himself the disciple of the Catholic schools 
of doctrine. 

He writes like a modern,—as the Fathers, and even the 
schoolmen did in their day. Relying on the living safeguard 
of truth, realized and ever present to their thoughts, they gave 
themselves free course, and were not careful to confine them- 
selves to the methods of exposition and forms of expression by 
which their predecessors had caught and reflected the same 
truths. They wrote, indeed, with ancient language before their 
eyes, and with careful regard to sanctioned or time-honoured 
forms. But not even the schoolmen copied the Fathers, or 
restricted themselves to existing language. And as an imitated 
and conventional phraseology, modelled on some one school, was 
not necessary for orthodox belief then, there can be no reason 
why it should be so now, unless, indeed, the living faith is lost 
already, and can no longer be relied on, as it mainly was in 
those perilous scholastic days, to guide and protect living 
thought. 

We can but refer to the book itself, for a proof and exempli- 
fication of our statement. It will be found in the way in which 
the great truths of the Creed are set forth; devotionally, yet 
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with thoughtful accuracy, in their fulness and their proportion, 
with reverence at once and with vividness, as by one to whom 
they are not mere ideas to the intellect, but objects of belief as 
real as they are infinite and incomprehensible. It will be found 
in the way in which the great truth, which is the light and life 
of theology, the doctrine of the Incarnation, penetrates and 
illuminates every part of his teaching, practical and moral, as 
well as dogmatic. It will be found in his incidental theological 
statements, in that freedom which can give in its own words the 
received traditions, or the most authoritative decisions of the 
Schools of the Church; words well weighed and exact, and 
implying careful attention to what has been said of old, even 
though not a literal repetition of it. It will be found in his 
tacit but continued reference to the belief and sentiment of the 
Church as the channel of truth, and organ of teaching, and 
regulator of opinion—as real in him, and as unostentatious, as it 
is in the Fathers. It will be found in his view of Scripture, of its 
depth, its many-sided aspect, its divinely appointed and perpe- 
tual correspondence with the independent order of the world, 
its unspeakable sanctity and awfulness. It would not be 
easy to find in later writers anything representing so closely 
those views of Scripture which led the Fathers to the system of 
mystical interpretation, though externally so unlike in argu- 
ment and expression, as two sermons in this volume; one, ‘ The 
Canaanite Mother, a Type of the Gentile Church ;’ the other, 
‘Christ Sought and Found in the Old Testament Scriptures.’ 
They remind us in some degree of what we possess, indeed, now, 
but in fragments and glimpses—of the way in which the history 
and figures of the old dispensation, and their relations to the 
new, are drawn out and compared by the clear spirit and 
thoughtful faith of Pascal. 

If we were to single out from his sermons any which specially 
show him as the theologian, which show his grasp of doctrine 
and its connexions, which may show, further, to those who 
doubt it, that the form of Christian doctrine, as it was believed 
in of old, is not exhausted and worn out, that ancient faith is 
not inconsistent with largeness, and openness, and balance of 
mind, is capable still of blending with refinement of thought, 
and truthful depth of feeling, and even in its mystery has a 
practical bearing, we should point to three sermons, on the text, 
‘ It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.’ The spirit and character of 
them, though of course not their argument and power, may be 
judged of from the concluding passage :— 


‘All these things, exhibiting, in various aspects, the cardinal truth of 
the text, “The Comforter comes not unless I depart,” are, doubtless, linked 
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by an invisible bond, and resolve into some common idea which rests upon 
the very essence of the spiritual itself. They are all developments, in 
different forms, some nearer, some more remote, of that primary principle 
in the nature of things, which makes man capable of exaltation, through 
the exaltation of his nature in a divine representative. We cannot follow 
every step that conducts them to their last original, but we can see in them 
all the traces of a common descent; we catch them as fragmentary 
glimpses of one vast and harmonious system, whose remote connexions 
and dependencies retreat from the eye into fathomless, impenetrable 
mystery. 

‘ But if “secret things belong unto the Lord our God,” “ those things 
which are revealed belong to us and to our children for ever.” ‘The great 
facts, with which I have engaged you, are equally true, however we 
explain their mutual bearing; we rejoice to know that the precious inhe- 
ritance of faith is independent of the success of human speculation. It is 
certain that we live under a government all-seeing but unseen; that Christ 
is still among us in Himself and by His Spirit; that He disappeared from 
the eye, as the condition of descending with a new power into the heart. 
These things are the blessed objects of our faith and hope, whether we can 
see or not see their reciprocal correspondencies. It is certain that we 
possess our Lord, by a presence more real and more intimate than he 
enjoyed, who “lay in the bosom of Jesus.’”’ ‘Christ in us, the hope of 
glory,” abides with power and vitality, such as His bodily presence never 
diffused. “He hath ascended up far above all heavens,” but it is “that 
He might fil all things.’’ In designating His Church the “kingdom of 
heaven,” and “of God,’’ does He not Himself blend in one wondrous 
transit, His passage into the highest heavens, and into this lower province 
of the same heavenly empire? That that mysterious translation was 
gradual is certain, from many expressions relating to it; for aught we can 
tell, it was accomplished not till the very day and hour of the Pentecostal 
visitation ; so that at the same instant the glory of His presence might be 
filling the holy of holies, and spreading into this outward earthly sanctuary 
of the universal temple. It is because of this double immanence, that His 
very offices in heaven, intercessory and commemorative, are discharged by 
His Spirit in the Church, heaven's earthly province. Does He intercede 
with the Father on the throne of His glory? Even so is He present and 
busy with the two or three gathered in His name for prayer; even so does 
His Spirit intercede with unspoken groanings in the inmost heart of a 
suffering disciple. Does he make mention of His sacrifice, pleading on 
behalf of the guilty the obedience unto death? Even so the Spirit-guided 
Church, in the most solemn rite of all her services,—even so the Spirit- 
guided heart, in those hourly appeals that “make mention of His righteous- 
ness only.” He is gone, butwhither? Into the spiritual world? Into the 
spirits of His elect, then, for these are an integral portion of that world. 
He has abandoned a visible, to assume an invisible throne. “It is expe- 
dient that He go away,” for thus He is more blessedly, more divinely 
our’s, The presence to sense has passed into the presence inspirit; but the 
presence itse/f has never ceased, it has but deepened and closed around us. 
Reason (we have seen) denies not the possibility, revelation pronounces 
the certainty, of this mystical abiding,—the source of all spiritual blessings, 
the fundamental idea (as I believe) of all true Christian theology. Let it 
be our prayer, that the sense of such a gift may move us to watchfulness, 
purity, and godly fear; that we may feel ourselves holy things set apart 
for the uses of heaven, vessels of grace in the temple of our God. Since 
that temple was built on earth every sin became sacrilege, Who shall 
dare pollute the body that Christ has honoured by His adoption? Who 
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shall dare stain the soul that Christ glorifies with His presence? We 
Christians live in a new world, breathe a new air; other suns are those by 
which we see, other voices are those we hear. We dwell in Christ and 
Christ in us; this is owr world, we ask none else; this is the substance of 
our hope here, as it is to be the substance of our heaven hereafter. Heed 
then, my beloved brethren, earnestly heed, your high calling in Christ 
Jesus; glory in it, for angels cannot match it! Guard it, for it is the envy 
of demons! Live in it, for it is the source and principle of your immor- 
tality! Remember, with trembling joy remember, that Christ, in all the 
power and majesty of the Godhead, “ is in you, if ye be not reprobates ;”— 
* for ye are the temple of the living God, as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people !” ’"—Sermons, pp. 403—406, 


But Mr. Butler is a Churchman, on principles which though 
not new in the English Church, and familiar as they were 
some years ago, as lying at the basis of English theology, are 


now very widely not so much impugned, as assumed to have 


been given up as untenable.’ 

In the view taken by such a mind as his, of theology, two 
leading principles appear, confronting and limiting one another. 
On one side stand the fixedness and authority of certain re- 
vealed doctrines, once for all delivered ; on the other, the igno- 
rance of man, in all that concerns the other world, and his 
liability to error even in what concerns this. One of these prin- 
ciples is necessary to make theology, as based on revealed doc- 
trine, possible; the other precludes the expectation of an equal 
degree of authority and certainty running throughout its sys- 
tem; introduces the idea of degree, both in the importance and 
the evidence of its dogmas, and is opposed to that notion of a 
uniformity of conclusiveness, which with many seems essential 
to its possessing any weight or force, or to its being a guide 
and support in the religious life. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that these principles 
are not formally recognised by every theology in Christendom, 
Roman as well as English, Greek or Genevan. They are, of 
eourse, the two data on which Rome asks us to acquiesce in her 
great assumption, an infallible judge to adjust and reconcile 
them. They would be gainsaid by none, even of those who, 
whether dogmatist or latitudinarian, would turn them each 
against its counterpart, and use one principle to the practical 
annihilation of the other. But it is a distinct and characteristic 
feature of a theological position—noticed as a fact by its oppo- 
nent, to be charged with want of logic and substance, an intel- 
lectual absurdity and practical dream—quite as much as avowed 





' See the Preface to Mr. Marriott’s Sermons on the Principles of Faith and 
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by its supporters, when both are really and practically held toge- 
ther, and made not to neutralize, but to limit one another. 

We have, on the one hand, historical evidence that, concomi- 
tautly with the appearance of the Christian Church in the 
world, certain doctrines appear also as its characteristic teach- 
ing. If they cannot be historically traced up to the first years 
of the Church, neither can we trace the internal history of the 
Church itself, except in a broad and general way, up to those 
early years; but they can be historically traced to those who 
had the same idea as ourselves of historical evidence, and with 
whom it was a very leading and influential one in directing 
their belief. The faith of the earlier centuries of the Church 
always appears as a transmitted and inherited one, and capable 
of verification by appeal to times gone before, as well as to the 
documents still remaining of the original inspired teaching. 
Primary and prominent in this faith, come doctrines concerning 
the great objects of worship, their relation to one another and 
to man; along with these, doctrines concerning the changes 
which the Incarnation had made in man’s condition and des- 
tiny, in his knowledge of it, in the social order of the world; 
and on the means by which Christians may hold intercourse 
with that unseen world, which had heen once, for a short space, 
disclosed, and then withdrawn, as before, behind the veil. 
These doctrines, the doctrines of the Nicene Creed, the doc- 
trme of a Church founded by Christ and His Apostles, of sin 
and its remedies, of Sacraments, the channels of supernatural 
grace, present themselves broadly and palpably, as no other set 
of doctrines do, on the face of Christian teaching as high as we 
can trace it. Do not, in the interest of other doctrines, call 
them vaguely and weakly supported. By that line of argument 
you may overturn all revealed religion, but you will not do 
away with the fact, that be their evidence weak or strong, they 
have such evidence as nothing else in theology has: and that, 
however you may widen or narrow their definition, they had in 
those days a meaning as positive and substantial as the belief in 
Providence, or in the existence of the soul. Historical evidence 
is, doubtless, a painfully sensitive subject. What appears to pro- 
duce a striking effect at a distance—seems, when viewed near, 
to shrink into unmeaning insignificance, like the artifices of 
painters. Clever handling may make strange work with histo- 
rical evidence, and has done so often. Still, after much dexterous 
manipulation—after doubts and criticisms, abatements, expo- 
sures, surrenders—history, on the whole, reverts to its broad im- 
memorial features, and its old language. If the Church had any 
doctrine at all from the first, and if it.had any subordination in 
the importance it attached to various parts of its doctrine, the 
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world will be slow to change its mind that any nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth can be come to, than that theology 
which is vaguely, yet not without meaning, spoken of as the 
Patristic. 

It is probably allowed by most, that, compared with modern 
Roman theology, and with what, we may say in passing, is as 
different in its illimitable daring, both of question and state- 
ment, from the cautious text books of Roman theology, as it is 
from English—the Scholastic theology,—the theology of the 
Fathers is a distinct era and phase of Christian doctrine. Set 
at the highest the difficulty of precisely ascertainmg and ex- 
pressing its distinctive features, its proportions, its method of 
reasoning and proof; say that it is vague—indefinable—still it 
may be real. Some of the most real things in the world are, in 
one sense, the most vague, the most refractory to the skill of the 
describer and definer. The test of reality in anything is not 
merely whether, at any moment, the secret can be extracted of 
its intellectual idea, or theoretic principle, but whether it makes 
an impression. If those who have studied the Fathers have 
brought away the clear and strong conviction that their writings 
are distinguished by a style and substance of doctrine which is 
their own—and the general voice of literature assuredly bears 
witness that they have—we may, doubtless, employ ourselves in 
examining, more precisely and carefully, its character and in- 
ternal differences ; but it is the mere exasperation of contro- 
versy, or the refinement of a philosophy wise only for itself, to 
treat the fact of such distinct doctrine as a groundless ima- 
gination. 

And to this era of Christian theology, both in its substance 
and its method of proof, the English Church specially appeals. 
Whether skilfully or consistently, as a matter of fact she did so 
avowedly even at the Reformation; and her leading Divines 
have done so ever since. Nor can it be said that such an appeal 
is a shift without ground or seriousness. In principle, it is no 
other than the professed basis of Roman theology ; in fact, it 
has resulted in a distinctive theological literature, which is as 
much matter of history as the Roman theology itself. 

On the one hand then, the Church witnesses, from the 
earliest time that we can hear her voice, to certain great doc- 
trines, taught and delivered from above. They vary in the 
exactness of their verbal limitations and definitions, but not in 
the positiveness with which the idea and object of them is 
embraced. The reality of sacramental grace is as much and as 
undeniably a first principle in the early theology, as the Incar- 
nation; but we do not find the two doctrines logically drawn 
out and expressed with an equal degree of precision. And so 
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in other cases; the formule of doctrines vary in definiteness, 
even where the doctrines themselves, to an equal degree, 
-pervade, animate, illuminate, the mass of ecclesiastical teaching. 
But though we thus know what is indeed much for us to know, 
of our God, our condition, and our destiny, far more is not told 
us—and of this, something we may guess at, something we may 
speculate about in vain, but most is beyond our faintest concep- 
tion. And as time goes on, and new events happen, questions 
must rise in connexion with what is told us, which our original 
knowledge can but in very various degrees enable us to settle. 
Some it may solve, throw light on others, leave us without a 
clue for the rest. We have light in our dwellings; but dark- 
ness infinite and impassable is all around us still. Theology 
begins in certainty, in fixed and settled matters of Divine revela- 
tion, passes on through inference, exposition, and adjustment, 
where she still claims to speak with authority, to the probable 
and the conjectural, and comes at last to questions where even 
her divine voice must be mute, or where she must acknowledge 
the claims of contending truths, and confess her inability to 
find the secret link which unites them. 

Such, at least, is the view of theology which we find in 
Mr. Butler’s writings—a view which realizes both our know- 
ledge and our ignorance, without attempting to disguise the 
varying nature of the interval which separates them; which 
gives due and real weight, but not the same weight, to all 
authentic decisions and forms of doctrine, even of the schools, 
which have obtained reception and currency in the Church, but 
which gives weight also to principles and truths, for which 
theological theory has perhaps as yet not found a place—a view 
which, when the question is, between admitting two conflicting 
and opposite realities, and by so doing spoiling and maiming a 
theory, never shrinks from sacrificing the theory. 

His view is brought face to face with its opposite, in his 
Letters on Development—the view that though the Church can 
pronounce with authority on many questions, she has not the 
materials so to pronounce on all, nor with the same definiteness 
on all even of those within her province; and the view, which 
looking upon this as unpractical and weak, as introducing a 
degree of doubtfulness into theology which makes it useless for 
the safe guidance of believers, and unworthy of Him who pro- 
mised to His Church ‘all truth,’ can be satisfied with nothing short 
of an authority, perpetual, all-embracing, supreme :—the view, 
on the one hand, which faces the conviction, that on many even 
deeply important subjects it is no use to wish to know, because 
we cannot know—cannot, except on a supposition which we choose 
to make; and the view which looks upon such an acquiescence 
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in uncertainty, as absolutely incompatible with faith,—with a 
belief that God has told us any thing certainly, and has promised 
to be to the end of time the Guide and Teacher of His children, 
—with any real submission to His prophet and messenger. 
The following remarks will illustrate his own view :— 


‘Restraint within appointed limits, then, not unchecked development of 
the kind here contemplated, is the true characteristic both of the Church’s 
wisdom and of her humility: not the accumulation of new doctrines, but the 
deep and earnest practical realization of the all-sufficing doctrine she 
already and from the beginning possesses. She believes that the more 
“ living ” and influential that doctrine, the more will it transform others to 
its likeness, the less will it yield itself to their's. The Truth of God stoops 
to men from on high: though it be among them, it is among them as a 
superior; it is but to confound earth and heaven to compare its in- 
tended course to the wavering miscellaneous fortunes of a political prin- 
ciple or a political party. The true Catholic reveres too deeply the 
mysteries of divine truth to take them from their own appropriate region, 
and, casting them into the heated alembic of human feeling, to try how, by 
this subtle theological chemistry, he may be able to distil the pure essence 
into new forms of belief and worship. ‘The man violates the first principle 
of ecclesiastical wisdom and duty, who would thus counsel the Church of 
Christ to idolize itself as the source and centre of truth; to take its own 
half-disciplined tendencies for principles of divine knowledge; and, insin- 
cerely using the oracles of God as the convenient occasion of new doctrines, 
not as the warrant of the old, to advance rashly into the very heart of 
God's own secrets, and whatever its feeble eye could catch, or seem to 
catch, amid those awful depths, to stamp as portions of eternal truth, 
authentic revelations, supplementary scriptures. These are not the enter- 
prises for which the Catholic Church was chartered: “Teach them,”’ was 
His word, “ whatsoever I have commanded you;” it was never,—“ Modify 
the simplicity of truth to suit accidental circumstances as they rise; or 
expand hints designedly faint; or make all clear where God would have 
mystery, or recommend doctrines to gross minds, by adopting and con- 
secrating their grossnesses; and thus, out of these few primary ele- 
ments, develop according to your wisdom a system that may awe, 
attract, and govern mankind.” No provision whatever is made in the 
original documents of the religion, for such subsequent incorporations ; 
the warnings are careful and reiterated against it. With what scrupulous 
caution did the model of teachers himself, and on an inspired page, distin- 
guish between what he spake of command from God, and what he offered 
as.a private suggestion! How earnestly did “the wise master-builder,” 
who had “ laid the foundation,” bid “every man take heed how he should 
build thereupon;” adding the solemn warning, that “the wisdom of 
this world was foolisbness with God,” as if to urge men to distrust the 
most plausible suggestion, when not marked with the signet of God’s 
declared approbation. Mysteries abound in God's dispensations, both of 
Nature and of Grace. “Sin after Baptism,’’ on which the present author 
enlarges, as if it was a problem on which the Gospel can throw no light, 
without help from the Council of Florence, is surely, at worst, no greater 
mystery than numberless others that we must contentedly endure; all are 
equally trials of faith, humility, patience ; and many might, for aught we 
can tell, require for their satisfactory disclosure, a degree and kind of 
knowledge impossible to our present faculties, or a change of faculties un- 
suited to our present state,’—Letters, pp. 94—96. 
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And we may subjoin, as a contrast, his picture of what the 
opposite view practically results in :— 


‘ However the theory may be modified by the subsequent additional 
supposition of infallible guidance, it is quite evident that, considered in 
itself, its internal spirit and scope (especially as illustrated by its alleged 
Romish instances) are nothing short of this, that everything which certain 
good men in the Church, or men assumed to be such, can, by reasoning or 
& feeling, collect from a revealed truth, is, by the mere fact of its recognition, 
admissible and authoritative. Now, against this (and [ repeat that nothing 
short of this can cover the instances in question), I venture to affirm the 
broad principle,—that the very perfection of the Church’s discharge of her 
office of instruction and exposition lies not in unlimited “development,” but 
in cautious moderation ; in being not “ wise beyond ;” that the great pro- 
blem in theological deductions and applications consists in exactly the very 
thing this speculation overlooks, the admitting a certain tone of thought, and 
guarding against its extravagancies. What this theorist would call timidity 
and incompleteness is just the perfection of practical wisdom: Rare and 
inestimable as is this gift, it is of all high qualities the easiest to ridicule 
and depreciate. The Socinian regards the Anglican Catholic as a supersti- 
tious bigot; the Romanist regards him as a frigid rationalizer, whose reli- 
gion is one universal negative. The Puritan enters an English Cathedral 
(that almost miraculously felicitous realization of the precise degree in 
which religion may rightly invoke the aid of sense and imagination!) to 
smile or scowl on the ‘‘ill-said mass!" the Italian churchman, to deplore 
- the lingering infidelity that will not go farther, and dissolve in tears before 
the Madonna’s pictured purity. In this, as in so many other respects, 
English theology recalls the theology of Antiquity. The object of all the 
first controversies and councils was to fix that middle truth of which rival 
heresies were the opposite distortions; in Mr. Newman’s forcible and 
happy figure, “ The series of ecclesiastical divisions alternate between 
the one and the other side of the theological dogma especially in question, 
as if fashioning it into shape by opposite strokes.’ It is not, then, to such 
an antiquity of careful conscientious limitation that we must look for the 
model of unchecked and unqualified ‘‘ development.” 
ih, ‘This consideration becomes the more momentous, when we remem- 
ber how it may have been—in some respects, certainly was—the inten- 
tion of the Author of the Christian Revelation to withhold information upon 
subjects on which His high wisdom saw it as well or better that we should 
not possess distinct knowledge. In such a case we can scarcely imagine a 
more unwarrantable contravention of His will than presumptuously to 
intrude into such “ hidings of His power,” and authoritatively to propound 
in relation to them obligatory articles of belief. Such subjects are, among 
others—the state of departed souls in general, and all its connected topics ; 
the exact estimate the Supreme God may make of the works of His saints, 
or of the spiritual condition of special individuals before Him ; the beatifi- 
cation of particular deceased Christians (and that with the certainty 
pe ty to make them secure objects of religious devotion!) ; the precise 
and (so to speak) metaphysical nature of that ineffable Communion of the 
Body of Christ, which He Himself describes in those profound sentences 
in John vi. and which S. Paul peculiarly connects with “ the bread which 
we break ;”—and numbers of similar subjects of speculation, That there 
are real limits to all attainable knowledge on such matters in our present 
state, is internally evident from the very nature of the case, and abundantly 
confirmed by such solemn warnings as that of S. Paul, Col. ii. 18. But it is 
one of the practical evils of a claim such as the Church of Rome makes to 
infallible authority (and no small presumption against its legitimacy), that 
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she is inevitably driven to this profane and irreverent scrutiny and deter- 
mination of things mysterious; for when controversies arise, she often 
cannot in very shame but profess to decide them ; and is thus forced to 
follow all the abstruse distinctions and difficulties that any subtle teacher 
may propose for public disputation. We know indeed how often (especi- 
ally in more inquiring times) Rome has felt the burden of this inconvenient 
accompaniment to the claim of theological omniscience, and endeavoured 
to escape it; for example, in the controversies about Grace and Free Will 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which she so long strove to 
evade, ny by adjourning the decision, partly by enforcing silence on the 
contending factions. .... 

‘ While, on the other hand (I cannot help observing, as the subject is 
before me), it is certainly surprising that her votaries are not struck by the 
presumption against her preternatural wisdom involved in the lameness 
and feebleness of these decisions. If she declined deciding at all, we 
could ascribe it to a divine impulse to reserve, and see in it perhaps some 
resemblance to God’s own ways of partial disclosure in Revelation; but to 
decide, and decide poorly, and ambiguously (so as to “ more embroil the 
fray”), and in the technical terms, and (apparently) borrowed inferences of 
mere human wisdom, without throwing a ray of light upon the real ques- 
tion beyond what all the world possessed before,—this surely reveals little 
of a power beyond human, little of the voice of the Holy Spirit himself con- 
descending to enlighten men. There is a very important distinction to he 
preserved here, In things where there can be no human test of conscious- 
ness or observation, any arbiter who assumes infallibility can carry off his 
pretensions easily; he can map out the invisible world with as confident a 
security against all opposing claimants, as astronomers have divided 
among themselves the titles of districts in the lunar globe, Such are the 
dogmatical affirmations of a Purgatorial region, of a secret physical Tran- 
substantiation, of the beatification of eminent defenders of the Roman 
claims and belief, of the omnipresent attention of such to their innumerable 
votaries at the same moment; and the like ;—things of which the scene is 
carefully placed so as to remove them from the reach of direct counter- 
proof. It is otherwise where (as in the controversy referred to above) the 
whole question and all its grounds are within the grasp of the ordinary 
student ; and accordingly, we may observe (though it would take too long 
to establish it in detail), that exactly in proportion as questions are of that 
description, is there real and energetic disunion about them, under the 
imposing external uniformity of the Roman Church.’—Leiters, pp. 89—94. 


There is one among the Sermons which will illustrate what 
we have said in an important case. The Sermon itself could 
not be passed over without notice; as well from its subject, as 
from the very remarkable grasp of mind, and power of clear 
and comprehensive statement, which it exhibits. Warm and 
animated, like all Mr. Butler’s writings, it is without a trace of 
the rhetorician: it moves on in a calm sustained current 
of powerful argument, embracing all that it meets, yet not 
disturbed. 

All who profess to be Churchmen, have to meet the fact, of 
real goodness and holiness being found outside the pale of the 
Church. They may meet it in various ways, but they must 
meet it—the Anglican, holiness among Quakers and Presbyte- 
rians—the Roman, holiness among Anglicans. Among ourselves 
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two ways of meeting it are common; one sacrifices the claims of 
the Church to the undoubted fact, or turns the fact to the 
advantage of Latitudinarianism ; the other, in theory at least, 
takes refuge in the presumed delusiveness of the fact. 

‘When views thus contradictory and thus extreme are put forth; when 
it is certain they cannot both be strictly true; when both may be made in 
their degree plausible; and yet facts exist that seem inconsistent with 
either ;—the most valuable service that can be rendered to the public mind 
is the work of limitation—the attempt to show under what qualifications 
principles true in themselves ought to be accepted, so as to make them 
consistent with others of equal certainty. This is an humble task appa- 
rently; but the whole history of human knowledge has shown that it is 
far from being an easy one in reality, The most important steps in every 
part of moral science have consisted in this very adjustment of rival truths; 
it is much less difficult to see the force of a great principle than to see its limits.’ 
—Sermons, p. 462. 

Such is the way in which the difficulty presents itself. 
Mr. Butler, accepting both sides of it as indisputable—the 
divine and exclusive claim of the Church and its Apostoli¢ 
ministry, and the existence of Christian holiness outside it, goes 
on to suggest how, and on what principles, they may be recon- 
ciled. His object is to show that ‘the existence of many of 
God’s richest graces’ among those separate from the Church, 
and the duty of sympathy with them, ‘furnish no legitimate 
‘argument against the exclusive claims of the primitive polity, 
‘or against the duty on us incumbent of steadfastly upholding 
‘it, as alone representing the full design of the inspired Apostles 
‘of Jesus Christ—to evince that both these things are scripturally 
‘consistent ; and that their consistency is perfectly parallel with 
‘the ordinary operations of God in His kingdoms of providence 
‘and grace.’ 

There is an objection which occurs in limine, even to such an 
attempt; that it is, in the way in which it is thus stated, new, 
The difficulty was of old certainly not felt as we feel it; the 
rules of ancient practice do not provide for it, do not even con- 
template it. And to allow subsequent experience and altered 
facts to modify those rules, is felt by many to be going beyond 
the safe line of Catholic wisdom. The objection, as all must 
feel, is a pregnant one; but at present we shall merely quote the 
passage in which Mr. Butler deals with it, as applicable to his 
project, 1n a letter written in defence of his Sermon :— 

Supposing the holiness to be such as must be deemed to infer the special 
grace of Christ, I believe that, amid all the embarrassing circumstances of 
the case, an inward Christian affection to the individual thus owned by our 
gracious Master, becomes a duty: nor less—though I need not say how 
guardedly it must be felt or expressed—an approbation of such of his acts 
or projects of pure benevolence as in no wise involve the spread of his 
peculiarities: both of which “practical” rules I believe to be perfectly con- 
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sistent with the conviction of his error, and with that steady refusal of 
active religious co-operation which either grows directly out of that convic- 
tion, or is necessary in order to make that conviction palpable to all 
around us. 

‘ Another point relates to the legitimacy of the entire method of discussion 
adopted in the sermon. It seems to be urged, that there is such a radical 
distinction between the mode of investigating truth in physical science and 
in revealed religion, that whereas the alleged facts of experience are alone 
to found, and alter, and modify, our theories in the one, they must be 
permitted little or no influence in the other, beyond that of simple confir- 
mation; that is, that wherever subsequent historical phenomena do not seem 
to coincide in every the minutest respect with our antecedent interpretation 
of Revelation, they must at once be surrendered as doubtful, or delusive, 
or irrelevant. This I understand to be the substance of what your corre- 
spondent has stated in the latter pe of his letter; and to this opinion, 
which certainly would be fatal to all reasoning of the kind I have employed, 
I cannot consent. Indeed I do not imagine that in practice any reflective 
theologian ever yet consented to such a limitation. Truth, in whatever 
department, need never be afraid of facts, which are themselves truth; and 
which are to be tested by much the same rules, and ascribed much the 
same kind of value, in every region of human knowledge: it being, of 
course, understood, that such spellentions of experience are never to be 
contemplated as affecting (which it would be preposterous to imagine) the 
great lines of the Faith; but as usefully aiding our imperfect conceptions 
of the laws of divine agency,—as illustrating by new proofs and examples 
the true nature of the dealings of God with man; and often, doubtless, as 
correcting by an appeal to observation (conducted, I need not say, with all 
possible caution) men’s hasty anticipations of the principles of the divine 
government. For, assuredly, all — of the dispensations of God in 
the history, both of the Church and of the separate religious bodies, that at 
various times have accompanied her course, are not only reducible to 
definite laws of providential government, but reducible finally to those very 
laws (or to laws consistent with those very laws) which are in a large and 
general way propounded in Holy Scripture. And if so, both may be 
expected to reflect reciprocal illumination. The real difference between 
this kind of reasoning and ordinary physical science is simply, that in this 
all the greater features of the divine laws are happily fixed for us unchange- 
ably by revelation; but this blessed certainty need not make us doubt that 
a survey of subsequent facts may not only be directed to the business of 
classifying these facts under our view of those laws, but also justifiably 
tend to placing those laws (themselves in substance unchanged) in new 
aspects, positions, and mutual relations. 

‘Who can question that Bishop Butler, in tracing the analogies of ordi- 
nary experience to revealed laws of divine agency, has not merely vindicated 
these laws, but actually given us, in many instances, additional views, 
altogether new and unforeseen, of their very nature; and this sometimes 
wholly from the unexpected force of the parallel adduced from experience. 
Indeed, not to speak of speculations like these,—so irresistible is the pro- 
cess itself, that it may be doubted whether, from the very nature of the 
human mind, there can exist the individual who is not forced to interpret 
all those expressions of Scripture that lie beyond pure historical detail, 
more or less by his own measure of experience ; the very agency of divine 
— being usually to bestow that blessed experience by which he can, 

owever slowly, rise to apprehend them. 

‘I have spoken of this employment of experience, as helping to clear our 
conceptions of the working of those general laws of divine providence and 
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grace, which are broadly set forth in Scripture, because it is the point which 
most nearly concerns our immediate question, namely, the mode in which 
we may best represent to ourselves, and harmonize with other truths, the 
operations of grace beyond the Apostolic constitution. But the case be- 
comes, perhaps, more evident, when we think of the numberless instances 
in which the very interpretation of scriptural texts has been modified, or 
even reversed, by actual experience. The promises (for example) to the 
Jewish Church might have meant a gift of unconditional infallibility ; 
subsequent experience has determined the true interpretation by the errors 
and fall of that hierarchy. The promises to the Christian Church have 
been, by an immense body within it, thought to import the same; a far 
simpler and more conclusive answer than any critical examination of texts, 
is to point to the miserable failures which have historically demonstrated 
that no such provision was really in the purposes of Divine Providence, or 
therefore could have been within the scope of the scriptural expressions 
adduced. The various theories of prophecy similarly confuted; the early 
expectation of the immediate advent of Christ supposed to be irrefragably 
deducible from scriptural phraseology; the anticipation of a permanent 
gift of miracles by vast numbers still inferred from our Lord’s expressions ; 
and the like,—are all instances, in which the designs of God, and those 
words of Scripture in which they were embodied, have had their real 
import illustrated almost solely by the evidence of experience. Indeed I 
suppose every man will admit, that the whole course of the world has 
been in many respects different from what a reader of the New Testament 
might naturally at first sight have anticipated; and that it is just this 
superficial difference which makes the profound real harmony between the 
foreshadowings of revelation, and the subsequent history of man, so far as 
we can establish it, so peculiarly impressive an evidence of the Divine 
Providence that equally superintended doth. 

‘ Pursued, then, within due limits and with proper caution, I cannot 
but believe that this kind of comparison between the testimony of sub- 
sequent experience, and the general laws of divine mercy announced in the 
Scriptures, is not only legitimate but valuable ; not only valuable, but in a 
great degree unavoidable ‘by any reflective student of the world and works 
of God. And I think the instance before us (the relation of divine grace 
to the mere acceptance of sacred truth on the one hand, and to the special 
gifts of the Church on the other), forms a good example of the kind of 
modifying effect upon our views which it may fairly exercise; not dis- 
turbing any truth, but helping us to balance and arrange them all; and 
often, where there are two or three ways of conceiving the same law, 
forming a sort of experimentum crucis to determine between them.’—Ser- 
mons, pp. 495—498. 


Our space will not admit of such an analysis as should do 
justice to the argument of the Sermon. The following is the 
writer’s own summary, in the letter to which we have already 
referred :— 


‘ That such bodies (bodies separate from the Church) are likely to lose 
important benefits, both doctrinal and practical (not to speak of more mys- 
terious gifts), in losing the Apostolic government, I have already observed, 
in the papers to which your correspondent refers ; that they nevertheless 
possess, and have from the beginning, possessed conspicuous examples of 
such sanctity as only the Gospel and grace of Christ could produce; the 
sanctity arising (in the same way as among ourselves) directly from the 
influence of the truths believed,—I can doubt only when I have learned to 
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doubt the possibility of any inference of piety from practice, or indeed the 
legitimacy of deducing the nature of any mental state whatever from its 
external indications. 

‘To me, and to all those beside me, who do admit the reality of un- 
questionable holiness, and holiness specifically Christian, existing beyond 
the range of the apostolic succession of the ministry, it becomes necessary 
to reflect how far this remarkable fact is provided for in our theological 
systems. This brings me to the other condition of which I have spoken,— 
the right conception, namely, of the scriptural intimations of holiness as 
connected both with divine knowledge and with the Church life. 

‘The general principles, then, which I conceive to be applicable to this 
double fact,—viz. the transmission from Scripture and antiquity of the 
claims of a certain definite successive Society to be the Church of Christ, 
—and the observed existence of much of that holiness beyond it, which it 
is the promise of the Church to possess, her office to exhibit and preserve, 
—are such as these :— 

‘1. That there may be coexistent laws of divine grace, each of which tends 
independently and of itself to procure certain spiritual blessings, and 
ordinarily operates to procure them; and, nevertheless, all of which are 
obligatory, and produce their highest results only in conjunction. Such 
are—the sequence of holiness on the cordial belief of the chief parts 
of divine truth by one omitting no known duty, and the life within the 
appointed Society, with its special results. 

‘2. That there may be variations of divine laws, in merciful accommodation 
to human infirmity, which yet shall leave those original laws permanently 
obligatory. 

‘3. That the Church, or Body of Christ, being a mysterious Society, to 
us at once visible in its earthly, and invisible in its celestial aspect,—it is 
easily conceivable that holy men who, through ignorance or any other 
infelicity of circumstances, live outside the earthly Society, may yet celesti- 
ally be registered and accounted as its real members ; unquestionable holiness 
which supposes union with Christ, being to us a fair presumption in behalf 
of that incorporation ; and the probability, or even the certainty, of that 
extension of mercy still leaving it obligatory as ever, (or even more obli- 
gatory, where known, through the additional bond of gratitude,) to fulfil 
the whole will of God by belonging to the earthly association.” —Sermons, 
, (Letter,) pp. 499—501. 


But the guarded and careful way in which the question is 
treated, is worth exemplifying by one or two quotations. Take 
the following illustration of what he calls the principle of 
accommodation :— 


‘ Another view of this important question, which is quite as simple, quite 
as strongly supported by the general analogy of divine dealings, and 
which leads to the same result, is that derived from what may be called 
the principle of accommodation. By this I mean the principle observable 
in God's merciful dispensations, of suiting Himself to the infirmities and 
errors of His creatures, by occasional variations of His stated laws, without 
any repeal of those laws themselves. 

‘ To begin from the highest ground. It is evident that all mercy is an 
accommodation of this kind; a suspension in special cases of the execution 
of the laws of rigorous justice, these laws still preserving their supreme 
authority, and being virtually acknowledged in the very gratitude that 
hails their apparent supersession. Consider next, that the great perpetual 
exercise of divine gookaens consists in the bestowal of divine “ grace ;” 
the name of which, on account of this very eminence, has become in a manner 
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ambiguous in the New Testament, being applied equally to the mercy that 
gives and to the boon thatis given. Now, the primary and ordinary end of, 
grace is, doubtless, the support of unfallen beings through the universe, 
as it is usually supposed to have been, of our own race before the fall; 
and in its general collation it was made dependent for continuance on the 
thankful and upright use of it by the creature. Yet, while this law of grace 
is still preserved through the millions that adhere to God in all the regions 
of His creation; while in strictness it might legitimately be enforced on 
ourselves ; we know that the law has been in our case specially widened, 
and we are thankful for the enlargement, as an act of conspicuous mercy 
in the sudden accommodation of divine gifts to suit the case of a lost and 
ruined race. And the special accommodation has now become an enact- 
ment of divine goodness, as sure and ordinary as the original law. But 
we may proceed farther still. Under the accommodation the gift itself has 
actually become more ample and more precious. The Redemption achieved 
by Christ seems meant (through the connexion of God and man in His 
person) to exalt the creature to a far higher ultimate position in creation 
than he would originally have possessed; while the peculiar embarrass- 
ments of a fallen being, struggling against inward frailty and outward 
temptation, give occasion for a larger and more constant measure of assist- 
ance from heaven in the present state. This, I need not remind you, is the 
spirit of those reasonings of S. Paul in the fifth and the following chapters 
of his Epistle to the Romans; where he unfolds how the law of God, and 
the sin, of which, through the weakness of our flesh, it was the occasion, 
were themselves, in the vast and profound scheme of Providence, the means 
—and the necessary means—of evolving a far more wondrous exhibition 
of mercy; in order that “where sin abounded” grace might “super- 
abound.” 

‘ Notwithstanding, then, all this wonderful development of the resources 
of divine mercy, pre-supposing a fall from original righteousness, and 
arising solely out of it, no one, I suppose, will deny, either, that even the 
full and certain knowledge of the whole series of future blessings to spring 
from his sin, would not have, in the slightest degree, diminished Adam's 
obligation to obedience, and the criminality of his rebellion ; or that, could 
the alternative be at this moment referred to ourselves, we should be 
bound, in simple submission to the divine law, to prefer that our race had 
never transgressed, and calmly to leave the rest to God. With this striking 
example impressed on your minds, and separating (as you may easily do) 
the principle involved in it from its details, consider, first,—is it unlikely 
that God should appoint a special organization of the means of grace in 
His Church? Secondly,—that when that organization had been more or 
less impaired, He should condescend to continue His gifts in a manner 
accommodated to the alteration? Thirdly,—that, in some instances, the 
graces thus conferred should be even more precious and brilliant in them- 
selves and their results, than were always or often exhibited under the 
original arrangement? And, nevertheless, fourthly,—that the change out 
of which His measureless wisdom had framed such evidences of placability 
and mercy, should itself be a fall from a better state, a violation of declared 
law, a thing to be mourned, and repented, and remedied?’—Sermons, 
pp. 470—473. 


_ Again, the distinction between what may be thought of 
individuals and societies :— 

‘But it is plain that this special favour to individuals in no respect 
necessarily extends to consecrate or authorize societies. We believe, and 


we rejoice to believe it of the former, because we see results which we 
know can only flow from the union of mystical membership with the 
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Divine Head; we have, I fear, no similar proof to justify us in extending 
the principle to the latter. We certainly may believe that every single mem- 
ber of a schismatical congregation has been, by God’s mercy, made a mem- 
ber of Christ, and in the same secret act (for the ideas are inseparably correla- 
tive) registered in heaven a member of the Church which is His body; and yet 
believe that that congregation is itself, as such, existing in direct opposition 
to His will, because in opposition to that blessed —- by which He origi- 
nally purposed to dispense His graces, and because by that opposition delay- 
ing His further purpose, through the same Society, to bind in one brother- 
hood all the families of mankind. Surely there is nothing sophistical or 
illusory inthe distinction. Surely it is conceivable that individuals may, by 
the grace of God, be enrolled in the number of Christ’s elect people ; that they 
may thus form a real portion of that flock on which His eye rests with peculiar 
affection; that, in His abounding mercy, they may live in the enjoyment 
of all the varied blessings which His Church was primarily constituted to 
diffuse,—“ sitting together,” with its brightest saints, “in omer places 
in Christ Jesus ;” and be thus in the eye of God accounted true members 
of it in being members of Him ;—and yet, that the system of polity and 
visible association to which they externally adhere, may form no real 
portion of the primitive Church of Christ, may be incompatible with its 
original idea, and actually perilous to the spirit it was meant to generate 
and to foster. And this will hold, consistently with many suppositions 
commonly conceived to nullify it. As, for instance, even » bee (1) that 
very system were itself overruled to be the earthly instrument of their 
growth in holiness; or, (2) even though it were (as all provisions for 
preaching truth must in their degree be) in some respects inherently 
adapted for that instrumentality. It is even supposable (3) that the occa- 
sional workings and results of such a system may not be viewed without a 
certain measure of divine approbation; especially if they approximate to 
the original plan, or tend in any degree to preserve its spirit. Or it is. 
supposable (4) that these societies, when pure and exemplary, may be 
divinely regarded as transitions to a better and brighter state of future 
Catholic union; or again (5) as temporary forms of association, in which 
some important principles may be embodied and preserved that would 
otherwise have run the chance of utter extinction in the world,—fastnesses 
where some high and holy truths have taken refuge for a time, while the 
City of God was itself’ given over to pollution, and the abomination of 
desolation was standing in the holy place. Nay, it is supposable (6) that 
the whole body of suca systems, though human and encathashed, may be 
found to form designed! bers in a vast scheme of divine moral govern- 
ment, of which the Church itself is as yet but a part, though the noblest 
part; or (7) that they may be discovered to have even advanced the 
spiritual progress of some natures more rapidly, not than the apostolic 
principle is capacitated in itself to do, but—than it would actually have 
succeeded in doing in certain unhappy conjunctures of times and circum- 
stances. Not one of these admissions (some of which seem often confusedly 
alleged with this view) does in any respect disturb or weaken the dis- 
tinction I have drawn. 

‘ But further, it must, I think, be ruled—that as all fixed government 
is in itself, as such, a blessing and divine ; as decency and order in religious 
societies are themselves, as such, favoured by heaven; we may not doubt 
that God approves of all religious constitutions as far preferable to the 
greater evils they prevent ; though He disapprove not the less the desertion 
of His own Apostolic model. How far this blessing may extend; whether 
—for I am perfectly willing to suggest a possibility which, being but a 
possibility, can in no degree affect the question of practical duty—whether 
—in cases of long-established order and great personal godliness, it ever 
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can, or will, amount in the secret estimate of God to an ordinary sanction 
of the substituted system, it would be extremely hazardous to presume 
arbitrarily to determine. It certainly seems not inherently impossible, nor 
from analogy wholly improbable, that it may; and in all such questions I 
believe it our truest wisdom, as it ought to be our highest happiness, to 
glorify God by hoping much from His exhaustless goodness, When our 
Lord was in that ship in the tempest, which all ages have agreed in em- 
ploying as a type of His Church, S. Mark alone of the Evangelists, as it 
were incidentally, observes—“ and there were also with Him other little 
ships.” Nothing more is said through the narration of these “ /iétle ships.” 
Yet they, doubtless, enjoyed a share in the blessing of calm obtained by 
the ship that bore Jesus Christ. I have sometimes thought that they pic- 
ture vividly the fortunes of those societies that in these later ages have 
moved in the wake of the ancient Apostolic Church; that are with it 
forced to endure the storms of a world impartially hostile to every form of 
religious effort ; and that are not without participating in the blessings of 
the holy presence abiding in that Church, as long as in sincerity of heart 
they endeavour to keep up with the Master in His course. Believe it, the 
warmest hopes and sympathies are here consistent with the most unswerv- 
ing sense of duty; my purpose this day is attained if I have in any degree 
helped you to see how to combine them. Your duty to them and to your- 
selves once inflexibly fixed, I would even encourage every hope as to 
possible variations of the original scheme of divine government, which may 
tend to.console your regret for honest separation, or to enkindle your 
sympathy with vital godliness wherever the sovereign grace of heaven 
may cause it to quicken. The law of God I dare to fix; His mercies I 
dare not limit: the commandment is “ exceeding broad ;” the grasp of 
love is broader still, He who before now tolerated and sanctified sugges- 
tions in His polity, may in His own unrevealed counsels have vouchsafed 
to do so here; be it our hope that He has, our prayer that He will, our 
resolution never to presume that He must.’—Sermons, pp. 479—483. 


We are tempted to give one more passage, because it contains 
what appears to us a most important principle, to be kept in 
view at the present moment, and one which meets a secret 
though most decisive assumption, which has disturbed the 
practical course of many :— 


‘You must not consider it strange that in deciding the important case 
of holy believers in Christ outside the pale of the Apostolic Society, we 
are left to the inference—though, I think, a most certain inference—which, 
in assuming their connexion with Christ, concludes their virtual insertion 
into that Church which by the same mystical conjunction alone holds its 
real tenure of existence, and to which are “ added daily such as are saved.” 
At a period antecedent, if not to all separation, at least to all separation 
of which any godly man could be found the author or the advocate, it was 
not probable that the inspired writers should have deliberately stated and 
resolved such a problem. This is but another form of a principle which I 
have already more than once insinuated, that God's revelation 1s not to be 
made answerable for difficulties never contemplated in the simplicity of 
His original plan, and produced only by our own subsequent perversity. 
Scripture holds a bright lamp at the head of a straight and narrow path, 
which shines clearly down the whole; if we rush aside into the thickets, 
we must expect only broken reflections and scattered gleams. The Apostles 
proceed as all instructors must, upon the supposition that the precepts 
they deliver and the examples they set shall be respected as of permanent 
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authority ; they cannot be required to provide for all the possible per- 
plexities of a disunion which is itself denounced as sin, any more than for 
the miserable results of any other guilty abandonment of their admonitions. 
That every devoted Christian should be a member of the special society 
they had organized, that every member of that society should be a devoted 
Christian, were two conceptions which blended in their contemplation of 
its office and vocation in the world; holiness of heart and willing submis- 
sion to the Apostolate (be it the Apostolate of Paul the founder, or of 
Timothy or Onesimus the successors) were naturally imagined insepa- 
rable; and though they nowhere affirm that these characteristics of a 
Christian cannot by any possibility be severed, it would be too much to 
expect that they should have calmly discussed it as probable, and calmly 
undertaken to console the offenders. Even when (to refer to one oft- 
abused example) our Lord entertained the case of one who followed not 
with Him and His Apostles, it was but to check uncharitable conclusions 
about individuals by reference to the positive gifts of the man, and the 
positive value of the work he was performing (in conformity to the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured this day to lay down); by no means to suspend, 
or alter, or modify, in consideration of any such individual instance of His 
grace, the peculiar design of the Church and Mission He was constituting. 
I say, then, the language of the New Testament being framed for that 
perfect ideal of the Church, in which the two conceptions of membership— 
that drawn from adhesion to Apostolic government, and that drawn from 
cordial belief in the Gospel—exactly coincide, it is plainly possible that 
that volume should contain no distinct provision for the peculiar difficulties 
that subsequently arose from those human perturbations of the original 
scheme by which the designed coincidence was lost. Indeed it is at once 
evident that any argument founded upon the allegation of this omission 
applies indefinitely to a multitude of questions not more precisely resolved ; 
that to all the answer is equally applicable, that the sacred writers must 
stop somewhere, if their writings were to be fitted for general distribution ; 
and that, in the instance before us, having, as they planted their churches, 
set the example of the transmission of the Apostolate, their language was 
naturally framed on the supposition of its perpetuation; that, therefore, 
habitually identifying the aggregate of those whose hearts were “ purified 
by faith’’ with the aggregate of those who joyfully accepted the apostolic 
pastorship, they found no occasion for contemplating any such unhappy 
possibility as the separation of these characteristics of the earthly body 
of Christ. And hence, it would seem, we need expect in Holy Writ the 
express discussion of this contingency, however interesting it may have 
become to us, no more than we should anticipate in a book of practical 
physiology a special determination of the speculative problem, whether a 

uman spirit separated from its bodily organization can still claim the title 
of a man. Like ¢his question, the other must be decided, less from any 
distinct adjudication of the case in the authorities, than from a patient con- 
sideration of the relative importance of the qualification deficient and the 
qualification possessed. And when the matter is brought to this issue ;— 
revolving the specific character of the entire dispensation and doctrine of 
Jesus Christ; His peculiar regard to the inward state of men; His per- 
petual appeal to tempers, motives, dispositions; His distinct avowals of 
the spiritual nature of the kingdom He came to erect—a kingdom in the 
heart and will; and similar topics, which, I need not say, form the sub- 
stance and the characteristic teaching of the whole four Gospels ;—con- 
sidering yet further, the brief but significant notices which are given us of 
the nature and object of the Church; the manner in which, while fixed in 
its earthly development, like the growth of all other organic bodies, to one 
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definite and ever-recurring type, it is everywhere intimated that the 
quickening power of the organism, the true eternal ground of its very 
being, consists in a certain inconceivable union with Him wha is the 
heavenly principle of regenerate life ; and that this union, or this indwell- 
ing, alone constitutes its dignity, its object, and its value; creating, of 
course, in all who really share it, under whatever circumstances, the very 
blessedness the Church, through its teaching and its sacramental fune- 
tions, is meant to witness and administer; inasmuch, as though the Spirit 
be the life of the body, the body must never be deemed competent to con- 
fine a Spirit infinitely vaster and mightier than itself,—a Spirit in which it 
lives no less truly than that Spirit in it ;—duly estimating these things, 
I say it seems impossible to avoid the conviction, that the internal state is 
that for which the external subordinately exists; that its presence or its 
absence must in the divine estimate mainly denominate the individual ; and 
that when He, “of whose fulness we have all received, and grace for 
grace,” is pleased to bestow, through whatever supplementary means, 
His sanctifying influences, it must be—and equally in all cases can only be 
—because He has adopted the happy recipient of them into union with 
Himself, and therefore into the mystical association of His elect people, 
and therefore virtually, though to us invisibly, into that association 
which is designed as its earthly form and visible manifestation.’—Sermons, 
pp. 483—488. 


The view which we have noticed of English theology, is the 
basis of Mr. Butler’s Letters’ on Development, criticising Mr. 
Newman’s Essay. Into the controversy itself we are not going 
to enter. In its original and temporary form, it has singularly 
become out of date, considering who it was who raised it, and 
for what cause. In the principles which it involves, as to the 
very first grounds of religious belief and duty, it is too serious 
to go into within the space that remains to us; and we are at 
present concerned with it only in connexion with Mr. Butler. 

Of these Letters, hasty and occasional in their shape, and 
not without considerable imperfections and mistakes in detail, 
we must repeat our regret that they are all that remains, on the 
great questions which they touch, of a mind qualified in so rare 
a degree to deal with them. They are questions with us, not 
of the school, but of the market-place—of wide and public 
interest ; yet questions hard enough for any philosophy, and on 
which men’s fate hangs. They are not questions to be dealt 
with on any but deep and real grounds; yet they have been 
taken out of the ancient formalities of theological controversy, 
and put into a shape adapted to the freer and more comprehensive, 
if less precise, style of argument of the day. They cannot be dealt 
with satisfactorily but by one who earnestly realizes the truth 
he speaks of. Yet earnestness and goodness alone, though 
sufficient for themselves, are not sufficient to make clear and 
plain to reason, difficulties extensive and complicated enough to 
task the highest gifts of mind. 





1 See especially Letters V. and VI. 
I12 
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In their way of treating the subject, these Letters very much 
follow the lead of the book which they criticise. Both are 
unsystematic and discursive, not confining themselves to the 
received ‘ beats’ of controversialists, not aiming either at popu- 
larizing their scientific argumentation ; but bringing to bear on 
their oft-discussed questions, principles and modes of illus- 
tration, which have scarcely yet been methodized, or found 
their acknowledged place and connexion, in the ordinary 
expositions of theological argument. And it is in the powerful 
grasp and statement of latent yet decisive principles, and the 
illustration of them from history and experience, not in any 
remarkable display of controversial fence, that the interest of 
both works consists. 

We have said something about Mr. Butler personally, as his 
character seemed to us to be exhibited in his Sermons. We 
must say, in passing, that the man comes out very distinctly in 
these Letters. There is a curious mixture of almost boyish 
simplicity, eagerness, and freedom from anxiety and alarm, with 
a man’s clearness and maturity of thought, and sense of the 
deep importance of the issue. It is, further, no merit, of 
course, to have appreciated, as he did, all that is striking in 
Mr. Newman’s mind and writings. But to most men who are 
serious in controverting an opponent, it seems to cost an effort 
to escape disguising to themselves his real force and claims. 
In Mr. Butler there is no forced reverence or fashionable 
candour; but there is simple, real, unaffected respect towards 
one who had earned so large a title to respect : and it is not the 
less real, because combined with a keen sense, both of the weak 
points of his argument, and of the extreme danger both of his 
theory and his purpose. He is both provoked and amused at 
times; but a cheerful and ungrudging recognition of Mr. 
Newman’s strength and high qualities, even when protesting 
against their employment, is as striking a feature in the book 
= the resolute spirit in which he refuses to give way before 
them. 

There are two main divisions of the subject, as investigated in 
these Letters. After bringing out with force the incompati- 
bility of Mr. Newman’s proposed Philosophy of Belief with the 
authentic standards and received doctrines of the Roman theo- 
logy, and the consequences to the old theory of the admissions 
on which the new one is founded, the inquiry proceeds, 1. to test 
the Development theory, viewed in itself, as exclusively appli- 
cable to the Roman theology, and satisfactorily accounting for it; 
and 2. to examine the collateral and subsidiary hypothesis of 
a concomitant infallible authority, to direct and give certainty 
to the process of development—the necessity, probability, and 
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evidence of an Infallible Judge of doctrine. The two branches 
of the inquiry, though connected in the theory which is in ques- 
tion, are of course entirely distinct; and while the former one 
belongs purely to a philosophical account of Christianity, of 
great importance it may be, but as yet of limited acceptance, 
the latter deals with what has for the last three centuries been 
the great lever of Roman controversy. 

These Letters, able as they are, must probably look forward to 
the fate which ordinarily befalls temporary and unmethodical 
papers, unless saved by such rare genius as that of the ‘ Provin- 
ciales.’? Yet there is much in them that we are loth to see disap- 
pear in the passing current of literature: we say this not so much 
for the keenness and power which is displayed in them, in disput- 
ing the grounds and safety of a theory, which could be but a provi- 
sional and tentative one, and which may before this have been 
consigned to forgetfulness by its exponent; as for the deep and 
striking thoughts which are from time to time elicited in them 
on the system and methods of Divine Providence, in the commu- 
nication of truth, and the direction and government of the 
Church; and with one or two extracts of this nature we shall 
conclude. 

The great question, which we hear of in all quarters, and on 
every side—closely connected with, but not confined to, the 
Roman controversy—is, Where, in religious belief, shall we find 
certainty ? or within what limits is it to be looked for, or 
required? And when questions of serious importance arise, 
points not of mere speculative, but of practical interest, and to 
all appearance affecting what is most precious to man, are we to 
expect on all, the same ultimate freedom from the possibility of 
doubt? It is an instinctive answer with many, it is a very com- 
mon one at any rate, often in words, still oftener in thought, or 
in implication—On all, or on none. 

It is not the answer which, as it seems to us, the Bible would 
have suggested ; it is not the answer which Bishop Butler would 
have allowed us to give—the great object of whose work was to 
accustom men to realize, practically and consistently, the inequa- 
lity of evidence; to reconcile minds to going through life with- 
out certain knowledge, or equal proof, on matters of equal 
interest—to reconcile them to it as an inevitable fact in their 
condition, and to lead them not to undervalue evidence which 
they have, because of that which they have not.’ But it has 

1 «Tt must be at once manifest, that everything that Bishop Butler has said in 
reply to the popular infidel objections against Christianity, on account of supposed 
deficiency in the evidence of its truth, is accurately applicable to the similar 


Romanist objections to every scheme of Christianity but their own, on account of 
alleged absence of certainty as to its meaning and interpretation.’—Letters, 


pp. 375, 376. 
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the imposing character of being a summary, and what many will 
call a practical, answer. It divides, they will say, the really 
thinking and the really earnest world ; and with one or other of 
these two great divisions an honest and intelligent man should 
resolve to take his side, as all, whether honest or not, will ulti- 
mately, and at no distant time, have to do. 

We will quote two passages, apologising for their length, 
which may suggest some important thoughts on the way of 
meeting this subject. They both bear on it, though the first 
exhibits the writer’s way of considering the grounds of religious 
belief in general ; the second, his mode of viewing Ecclesiastical 
History, as it concerns belief. 


‘ And, if the systematic expositions of antiquity give us, as they surely 
do, this substantial sameness, we may justly see in their endless cir- 
cumstantial peculiarities the proof of their genuineness,—in their very 
aberrations a mark of the independence of their testimony on the great 
truths in which they agree. 

‘If this be at alla fair account of what we might anticipate, and may 
observe, in those writings in which the first uninspired teachers of Christi- 
anity undertook to dispense their awful trust to mankind,—undertock 
humbly but resolutely (for it was their duty, and it is our’s), to connect by 
the links of human reason, and arrange in didactic order, and unfold in 
their logical consequences, those mighty elements of truth which inspiration 
had delivered, as it ever has done, briefly and in the mass,—I would ven- 
ture again to suggest, how it confirms the observation already made upon 
the inadmissibility of those broad and universal maxims so constantly 
hazarded in the controversial use of their testimony. Such maxims are 
utterly inapplicable to the sort of complex evidence with which divines, 
whether Anglican or, if they would honestly confess it, Roman, have really 
to deal in establishing doctrines. The evidence of Antiquity, like the evi- 
dence of Scripture itself, is not accurately the same in amount for all those 
doctrines which, nevertheless, we are bound with equal and unhesitating 
cordiality to receive. Let me dwell for a moment on this, a perpetual 
source of unnecessary perplexity. 

‘I would say, that while, no doubt (as a simple matter of fact), the 
common doctrinal tradition of antiquity is found to tally with the received 
interpretation of Scripture in all essential matters, and the soundest scrip- 
tural criticism in its turn confirms that venerable tradition; that while (to 
adopt the philosophical phraseology of our times), that old inherited theory 
of doctrine is found to embrace all the phenomena of Scripture texts, and 
the latter to fall in with, and marshal themselves readily under that old 
theory,—yet, from the very nature of the evidence, no single universal rule 
can be strictly enforced to define the precise amount of testimony to be fairly 
required in every instance for the proof of this, from the extant remains of 
antiquity. Whatever we can plainly see to be true and important, ro 
doubt, was always held, but the quantity of proof now actually adducible to 
establish this, if always sufficient, may yet differ considerably in different 
cases. We can as little fix under a single inflexible formula the necessary 
amount of uninspired confirmation as of original inspired proof, for any 
theological proposition 

‘ If Scripture furnish sufficient proof, it is idle to complain that it does 
not furnish more; if antiquity incline the balance of probability to the 
belief that the doctrine in question was the doctrine received, it is equally 
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idle to demand farther evidence from that source, or feebly continue to 
dwell upon difficulties which, once fairly overbalanced, should be suffered 
to disturb the calculation no more. The prudent inquirer knows, that the 
precise amount of evidence required for doctrine has been nowhere re- 
vealed, and can only be determined inductively, as a conclusion, in each 
instance, from the inquiry, not as a preliminary fo it; he will try every 
case by its individual merits, remembering that the true and only question 
is—/for this specific doctrine (whatever it may be), is there evidence enough 
to make a reasonable man accept it as a real portion of the truth of God? 

‘ For (I repeat) it is to be observed—and I think very important to be 
observed,—that, even among the most momentous doctrines, we have no 
antecedent reason whatsoever to presume that all would be sustainable 
by exactly the same amount of proof; that some one may really be more 
evident than some other; and yet, that (on this supposition) no right- 
minded man who remembers the conditions of all human belief and duty, 
would think of permitting himself practically to doubt either, or attempt to 
suggest such a course to others, by invidiously exhibiting the supposed 
lack of absolute, or inferiority of relative proof. Both are certain enough 
to ground the duty of belief and action, and even of equally energetic 
action, and this once clear, it becomes the direct duty of one who must 
either act or not—with whom inaction is itself a real choice—to discoun- 
tenance any tendency to dwell upon the positive or comparative uncer- 
tainty of either. 

‘1 can easily understand that such a representation as this may appear 
cold and unsatisfactory when contrasted with the pompous claims of instant 
and absolute certainty in religion, which are so triumphantly advanced by 
the advocates of Romanism, as the exclusive privilege of their communion. 
The apparent plausibility of these exclusive claims seems usually traceable 
to a fallacy of no great depth; an ambiguity of the word “ faith,” and a dexte- 
rous, sometimes perhaps an unconscious, alternate substitution, according 
to occasion, of the two very distinguishable ideas which are conveyed by it. 
This important word, and all the synonymous and connected terms,— 
Belief, Conviction, Certainty, and the like,—are theologically employed in 
two different senses,—for a purely intellectual conviction, and for an habitual 
practical assent. The nature of the former of these mental states is to 
admit (and, doubtless, in many instances pardonably) many degrees of con- 
viction—as of evidence—below the highest; of the latter, to admit habi- 
tually no hesitation or indecision at all; and this apparent inconsistency is 
not only paralleled by the most ordinary facts of every day’s experience, 
but strictly justifiable upon the soundest principles of logic and philosophy. 
And both these concurrent forms of belief are wziversal phenomena, appli- 
cable to all practical matters dependent on testimony, and so to ali modifi- 
cations, whether true or false, of revealed religion. Thus (having first 
excluded those special spiritual influences, which, in this case, to assume for 
any one party, would be to assume the question at issue),—as regards the 
Jormer notion of faith, all systems of belief must consent to claim by the 
same general title, however different the real merits of their claim; none 
can pretend to rise beyond the simple ground of historical, or other, evi- 
dence of strong probability, and the species of belief it produces; if, to 
apply the principle to the matter immediately in hand, the Romanist is dull 
or daring enough to attempt evading this, he may be asked to account for 
the mere fact of infidelity in any province of his Church; to explain how, 
if by virtue of his position he possesses a hind of intellectual proof of the 
Christian Religion that admits of no possibility of doubt, it has actually 
come to pass that it has been and is doubted by thousands of deists within 
his communion; to reflect, in which of the Christian Churches, for example, 
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arose the great and popular school of unbelief which poisoned all the lite- 
rature of the eighteenth century? In the Jatter sense, again, all systems 
of belief, as before, stand on the same basis; for all, whether right or 
wrong, equally claim unqualified influence, unhesitating practical “ faith,” 
as the proper consequence of the assent, to whatever degree informed or 
convinced, if it but be, on the whole, the assent of the understanding. So 
that, in that purely intellectual sense of belief, in which it weighs and accepts 
what it takes to be high testimonial proof, and in that practical sense in 
which it imports habitual influential assurance, it is not easy to see how 
any one division of Christianity can claim to occupy a different basis from 
any other. The comparative justice of their respective claims, is, indeed, 
another and a very different question ; but the only point that now concerns 
us is this, and it seems sufficiently manifest,—that all alike, the pettiest 
subdivision of American Independency, no more, and no less, than the 
Church of the Vatican, appeal, if they profess to reason at all, to the merely 
moral certainty of historical proof for the understandings, while they 
demand unhesitating practical affiance from the hearts, of their adherents. 
‘ Now it will be intelligible enough, that if a skilful controversialist can 
contrive so to perplex this distinction as, whenever it is his object to expose 
uncertainty, to insist largely upon the intellectual difficulties of the “faith” 
he rejects, and, whenever it suits his purpose, to magnify the security of 
“faith,” to dwell on the fulness of that practical assurance of which I have 
spoken; if he can manage by this artifice to throw into the shade at once 
the real deficiencies of his own grounds of intellectual certainty (deficiencies 
at the least as unquestionable as his antagonist’s) and the real practical 
assurance of his antagonist’s faith (at the least as vigorous and unhesi- 
tating as his own), he may thus, by a sort of logical sleight-of-hand, succeed 
in exhibiting to the dazzled eyes of his admiring disciples an uniform impres- 
sion of some sublime and unalterable stability of faith which it is the 
exclusive privilege of his own communion to afford. Simple as is this 
sophism, the substance of voluminous treatises of school divines on this 
endless topic, seems to resolve into nothing better. It is hence, too, that, 
as another modification of the same fallacy, when Romanists argue the un- 
certainty of the common process of determining religious truth by evidence, 
they conceive of inquiring men, forgetting that to such men their own rule 
(which must circuitously travel to the same point in the end) could not 
bring one whit more real satisfaction; and when, on the other hand, they 
declaim on the ease and excellence of their own, they conceive of uninguiring 
men, forgetting that to such men, whose belief is contingent on the circum- 
stances of their position, all rules are alike.’—Letters, pp. 257—266. 


Our next extract is in answer to the challenge that Rome 
only, or else infidelity, has the key to solve the ‘ manifold diffi- 
culties’ of Church History :— 


‘ I must not detain my readers by minutely citing or analysing the 
remainder of this section on the “ Developing Authority,” which consists 
of little more than diversified expressions of the value of infallible guidance, 
and the pleasure of possessing it ;—that, for example, the “common sense 
of mankind ” feels that “the very idea of Revelation implies a present 
infallible informant,” which, if it mean a living individual or company in- 
capable of error, is false; if it mean anything else, is not to the purpose; 
and, whichever it mean, adduces what is no ultimate standard of religious 
truth :—that “the claim ” is peculiarly “‘ welcome ata time like the present;” 
though “ by the Church of England a hollow uniformity is preferred to an 
infallible chair ;” as if the “ preferences ” of the Church of England, or any 
other Church, can be of the least use in helping us to determine the pur- 
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poses of God; or as if any wise person would allow himself to speculate in 
“ preferences ” on such a subject; or as if the Church of England, if it 
preferred at all, would zo/, in all likelihood, prefer infallibility, were it to 
be had :—and, finally, that the hypothesis of infallibility is as ‘“* winning ” 
an hypothesis as “ Chance, or the Oriental philosophy, or the working of 
Antichrist ;’’ a plea which I have the courage to leave unanswered, to 
operate in its full force upon the reader. 

‘This, however, the assertion just dismissed will suggest; and it is an 
observation perpetually applicable in Roman controversy. The chief force 
of the proposed hypothesis lies in contrasting it with an opposite extreme as 
gratuitous as itself. Is there, indeed, to the student of the history of 
Christianity, no medium between Roman infallibility and ‘ Chance” or 
“ Antichrist?”’ Does this Author imagine that that providential super- 
intendence which the most superficial reader of profane history admits to 
have guided and controlled the minutest facts in the story of nations, is not 
held to have controlled with infinitely more solicitude, and overruled to its 
own mysterious ends, every turn in the fortunes of Christianity ? No doubt, 
through each successive year of the Church’s annals, there is a most true 
and profound sense in which “ whatever was was right;” right, in its 
relation to the universal system and ultimate ends of divine wisdom ; right, 
as, finally and on the whole, productive of a greater amount of good than 
any other arrangement of events; right, as, in many cases, productive of 
even much immediate good, and as remedying evil, if sometimes by evil, 
yet by the only remedy the conjuncture admitted (even as poisons are among 
the profounder resources of medicine); and yet not therefore right in and 
for itself, not naturally and necessarily right, above all, not permanently ob- 
ligatory. Itis a most groundless notion,—which the whole scope of this book 
tends to nothing else but, by innumerable feats and fetches of eloquent so- 
phistry, to insinuate,—that the history of the Church and its beliefs must lose 
all interest, and its teachers from age to age all sympathy, if we cease to sup- 
pose its progress a perpetual miracle; that we haveno option between regard- 
ing it as accursed of God and regarding it as absolutely incapable of error. 
Is it not possible for men to read the story of the universal Church as an 
Anglican (for example) reads the story of his own ? Experience sufficiently 
manifests that it is not necessary a Church decision should be absolutely 
inspired, or believed to be so, in order to be of great service in limiting 
the sphere of speculation, and in influencing the subsequent tone and lan- 
guage of theological instruction. There are many topics at all times,— 
how many at this hour !—on which, while the general belief is sound, men 
of original minds are tempted to indulge in unguarded speculation, until 
the subject has been so fixed and defined by authority, and the peril of 
unlicensed conjecture exposed, and the course of straying argument met 
and turned back, that, either through conviction, or modesty, or even mere 
dread of general disapprobation, such writers learn to avoid the question, 
regard it,—and justly,—as foreclosed, and direct their intellectual activity 
into some different and more profitable channel. Instances of this may, 
no doubt, be observed here and there on the outskirts of even the doctrine 
of the Trinity, (as in passages of Tertullian and others,) previons to the 
conciliar discussion and settlement; nothing short of miracle could have 
kept men of warm fancy, comparatively inexperienced in the danger of 
the indulgence, from sometimes mingling the private speculation with 
the public tradition; and a public reconsideration and settlement would be 
the natural remedy for the natural failing. But all this pacific and cor- 
rective influence of doctrinal legislation needs no absolute infallibility, 
and, assuredly, was never once in those days thought to require or infer it. 
It is no more than has taken place, in a greater or less degree, in every 
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religious communion in which men have acted in the way of common 
counsel; allowing, of course, for the great superiority of importance 
attaching to assemblies conceived to represent the whole Christian interest 
of their time. I insist upon this, because,—as I have before intimated,— 
the clear and steady apprehension of this single distinction at once dis- 
sipates all the eloquent subtleties of our present theorist. Absolute infalli- 
bility, I repeat, is nowhere demanded either by the actual history of the 
Christian Church, or by its possible zdea/. Divine superintendence, and all 
the solicitude of the closest special providence, is its true, precious, and 
sufficing gift; as keys to ecclesiastical history, the former, contradicted at 
every turn, really accounts for nothing; the latter, mysterious often, but 
ever consoling,—welcomes every fact, disguises none, gives interest to all : 
—as practical age ar one is the refuge of despairing scepticism, 
which dreads the smallest doubt, because it knows the rapidity of the 
ontagion; the other,—the calm confidence of healthy faith,—which asks 
no more of God than such amount of reasonable evidence for the things of 
the future world, as men are found willing to risk their lives on in the 
things of this.’—Letters, pp. 381—390. 

The demand for and belief in perfection, both of certainty 
and of historical reality, is doubtless, whether reasonable or not, 
a most effective and stringent motive, both to do and to suffer. 
It is the strength of the Roman system, which, as the vaunt 
goes, alone dares to claim it. We will observe also, that it is 
the strength of all those unbelieving systems, which would 
revolutionize society. But it has this disadvantage—to our 
minds a very serious one—that it leads men to do in the most 
eminent degree, what every system tempts them to do more or 
less,—to be false with themselves in dealing with difficulties of 
fact. Every man who owns a principle at all has the tempta- 
tion—he who owns ¢his principle is undcr a spell, and must 
yield to it. Facts of history, broad and narrow, general and 
particular, facts of experience, facts of character, facts of right 
and wrong, are not dismissed as inexplicable, but explained 
away. Nothing is too evident, to be confounded with what is 
most doubtful. Nothing is too dark and base, to be refused 
association with what is most noble. The world is divided—the 
world of thought and the world of life—divided into what is 
perfect, and what is refuse; the shades and degrees which meet 
us at every turn in our experience, are there unknown, or at 
least, and perhaps by an effort, ignored. We said that this 
was a great disadvantage,—for it is a great disadvantage to be 
untrue, even for great objects and high purposes, to the laws 
and constitution of things, under which we have been placed 
for our trial. If God has not meant things to be perfect here, 
even in the Church, we are doing a strange work in trying to 
make them out to be so. Surely, the world does not witness 
to any doctrine of perfection; and if this idea is not warranted 
by our experience of the world, as little is it countenanced by 
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Scripture—as little is it countenanced by the sentiment and 
history of the early Church. 

No, the voices of all.our great informants are agreed. Nature 
and experience, Church history, Church tradition, the Bible, 
leave the same impression on us, and witness to the same law. 
Man is not left without real guidance, because it is not complete. 
He has knowledge on what concerns him, in duty and belief, 
knowledge well-grounded and substantial, yet not from the 
sources, in the degree, or in the shape which he might, perhaps, 
have beforehand asked for it. Truth is not guarded in the 
world as he would have thought it best to guard it; it is insulted 
and disfigured, in a way which, to the imagination, seems sacri- 
lege; and yet it lives on, sharing, though divine, in the fortunes 
of a world ‘ which is a ruin.’ ‘Tendencies’ and ‘crises,’ the 
inconsistencies of systems, and the corruptions of morality, 
have before now announced the failure of belief, in the impossi- 
bility of satisfying convictions—the perishing of the Church, in 
the confusion of its defenders; but these once so formidable 
presages, which shook the hearts and minds of thousands, drop 
into insignificance in that vast course of history, which has not 
fulfilled them. The Church has maintained her ground, not by 
being perfect, but by being in earnest. The necessities of our 
time may be crying for their cure—the image of perfection to 
solace—the certainty of knowledge to uphold. Now, as before 
now, a harmonious system, an unquestioned authority may seem 
the very remedy to soothe and nerve us—the idea is most 
desirable, most potent. But if it is not true, what signifies its 
being desirable? if it is not true, how long will its potency 
outlive the enthusiasm of its first votaries? If scepticism 
sneers at hesitating doctors, is it for the first time? and has it 
always yielded to resolute ones? Is it in the nature of things 
that extreme dogmatism should be the antidote to unbelief? 
Evils indeed we have, enough and to spare; but ‘it is certain 
‘ that there can be remedies for even great evils, more dangerous 
‘and sinful, than the evils they are brought to remedy.’ And 
such a remedy surely would be that one—one whose reaction 
would not be long delayed—which systematically obliged us to 
sacrifice our sense of what was true, whether in fact or in 
doctrine, to surmised necessities, and justified us in this self- 
imposed blindness. 








Art. VII.—1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Newfoundland by the Bisuor, at his Second Visitation, on the 
Feast of S. Matthew, 1847. St. John’s, &c. 


. Church in the Colonies. Nos. 10, 15, 19, 21, 25. A Journal 
of the Bishop of Newfoundland’s Visitation of the Missions of 
the Western and Southern Coast—On the Northern Coast — 
A Visit to Labrador.—Journal of the Bishop's Voyage of 
Visitation and Discovery on the South and West Coasts of 
Newfoundland, and on the Labrador, in the Church Ship, in 
the year 1848.—Journal of the Bishop’s Voyage, &c. to Labra- 
dor, in the year 1849. London: 8. P.G.; & 8. P. C.K. 
Depositories, 1846—1849. 

3. S. P. G. Quarterly Papers, &c. &€c. 


THE stiff, unpliable, unaccommodating character of the 
English mind, is both our pride and shame, according to the 
character which we assume, or the end we have in view, when 
we affect either to deplore or to boast of it. In either case, 
the swagger or the regret are often alike affected or con- 
ventional. It is by no means true that we do not accommodate 
ourselves to our circumstances ; few people have the happy art 
of acknowledging so readily the requirements of an altered state 
of society as ourselves. A great colonizing people must do this: 
they who seek a new sun, and stars not their own, can take 
neither all their habits of mind, nor of body, with them. What 
has, in fact, prevented our French neighbours from being great 
colonists, is their utter helplessness in new scenes. When all 
Europe had a fair start for America, it surely argues something 
for English capability of self-adaptation, that, with the exception 
of the great Iberian colonies, the Anglo-Saxon race alone has 
maintained itself from the Labrador to Trinidad; the tropics 
and the pole seem to set no boundaries to our powers of acclima- 
tization. 

And yet this power of accommodation may exist in combina- 
tion with another development of character—that of preserving, 
and expanding, and even exaggerating national or party pecu- 
liarities. Old England’s self-reliance may rapidly bloom into 
New England’s conceit ; and Australian boorishness is only the 
legitimate result of the British farmer’s frankness. What, 
however, we would have all students of moral ethnology, as 
soon as there is such a science, observe, is, that colonies and 
colonization do not always tend to a vicious extreme; that they 
also have a further function in the great social econouvy of nations, 
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that of preserving (often in distorted, and occasionally in 
grotesque, forms) the old traditions, the ancient faith, the 
unalloyed morals of the mother country. If even many an 
old Roman custom and tradition survives in Spain—if France of 
the ancient régime is only to be found in its transatlantic Acadia 
and Hochelaga—the true and normal type of England may yet 
exist in its colonies, long after it has been effaced by the level- 
ling process, which, in things of mind as well as of matter, we 
are now welcoming. One result of the spread of confraternity 
principles—the principles of our cheap excursion trips to Paris 
and Cologne, and of our 1851 Exhibition—our Peace-conven- 
tions and our Electric telegraphs—is not so much— 

‘ That the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furl’d, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world;’ 
but that man and the world, peoples and languages, will all sink 
into the neutral tint of a dull, unexcited and unexciting common- 
place and monotony. It will not be pleasant when all national 
distinctions are to be plastered over with the white-wash and 
cement of a hollow mediocrity and conventionalism: we rather 
prefer the sharp edge and deeply cut light and shade of indivi- 
dual and national character. The universal sky is none the 
better for being of one unpretending drab: and we scarcely 
welcome the fog and mist, which secures uniformity, it is true, 
but only by annihilating colour and distance and form. Even 
if we cannot secure a stereotyped edition of politics, or of morals, 
we are, though with that loss, to be thankful that the world has 
yet been spared a centralization of manners. 

And these considerations suggest themselves, not perhaps 
unnaturally, when we come to look at our present subject, which 
takes up two elements, that of colonial character—and yet more 
of religion. Religion is of course one and indivisible ; substan- 
tially and essentially the same, and uniform, or rather unigenous: 
but we have observed a danger in exaggerating the supposed 
necessity of a cast-iron phase of religion, as though in none of 
its developments it could be genuine unless it were patented 
and registered according to a fixed formula, and conformed to 
unswerving canons. If the medizval type of profession and 
practice is, and with justice, found of other than universal 
application—if the eremitic or the claustral life is not to be 
preached as the one way of salvation—it were well for us to 
consider, that the eighteenth or even the nineteenth century 
shapes of English religion may be very real in themselves, while 
susceptible of re-adaptation according to the varying exigencies 
of society, or politics, or even climate; so that religious life do 
at the same time preserve the broader, more massive essentials 
of national character, on the one hand,—to secure which is one 
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function of a colony ;—and so that, on the other, it displays 
sufficient of plastic energy to suit and adapt itself to changed 
scenery and requirements,—which is another,—it adequately 
fulfils its purpose. And when and where Colonial Church-of- 
Englandism—to use an ugly phrase—does this, it is a subject 
not unworthy of something more than a passing thought. 

The brief religious history of Newfoundland is shortly told: 
discovered on the festival from which its capital takes its 
name, S. John Baptist’s day, 1497, by the Venetian, (or English- 
man,) Cabot, Newfoundland was not colonized till 1583 by 
Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s brother-in-law. Successive 
immigrations, of which the chief was that of Lord Baltimore, then 
Sir George Calvert—this was of Roman Catholics—soon raised 
the colony to some fiscal importance: but the desultory and 
unsystematic character of our ecclesiastical system left New- 
foundland without even a resident clergyman till 1703, when 
the newly-founded Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
appointed a Mr. Jackson to the solitary Mission. The lamp was 
just kept burning, solely by the exertions of this Society, until 
our own days witnessed the gradually growing sense of our re- 
sponsibilities, both towards our colonies and to the Missionary 
character of the Church. While it was not until 1786 that the 
Roman Catholics, always the majority of the population in New- 
foundland, received a Vicar Apostolic, it was still later, in 1839, — 
that the Episcopate was extended to S. John’s. Previously to 
this time, Newfoundland was in the spiritual charge of an 
Archdeacon, appointed by the See of Nova Scotia; and it does 
not appear that it ever received the pontifical offices until 1827, 
when the Bishop of Nova Scotia first visited the island, and 
consecrated the churches and graveyards. 

In 1823, a voluntary English society was established, not, 
we believe, without pious objects, but after the ordinary low, 
unecclesiastical method of such societies—under the title of the 
Church of England School Society, for Educating the Poor of 
Newfoundland. This Society, which certainly did some good, 
employed such instruments as it could compass—men and 
women—catechists and schoolmasters—dissenters and church- 
men-—of any and no capacity, or Church principles. The 
Society might or might not have done better: but a formidable 
precedent for the most objectionable part of its system is to be 
found in the fact of the Lutheran Missionaries of the older 
Church societies in our Indian possessions. 

In 1839, the first English Bishop for Newfoundland was 
appointed, Dr. Aubrey Spencer, the chief, indeed the only 
important, event of whose short Episcopate, was the almost in- 
stantaneous ordination, all but per saltum, of many of the school- 
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masters, in the employment of the Society just mentioned. 
This measure at once elevated the clerical body to a respectable 
force—in numbers. In 1843, Bishop Spencer was translated to 
Jamaica, and the Rev. Edward Feild, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was consecrated second Bishop of Newfound- 
land, on Sunday, April 28, 1844. It is with this Episcopate 
that we are at present concerned ; and what we would try to 
show is, that it exhibits a definite character—a form and body 
of substantial, active living exertion—that it displays a solid 
energy, and presents an intelligible phase and cast of the Chris- 
tian life and ministry—not, we will say, thank God, without its 
parallels in the English Colonial Church, but still—of a suffi- 
ciently vigorous growth to be surveyed as a whole. But before 
we try to survey the work, we must first realize its scenery 
and external circumstances. 

Celum crebris imbribus ac nebulis fedum: asperitas frigorum 
adest. For though Newfoundland is on the same parallel of 
latitude as Mid-France, it will be remembered, that the vast 
ice-continents, forests, and lakes of North America carry the 
glacial line much lower than in Europe. Not only is New- 
foundland subject to a very long and severe winter—a winter 
which freezes the sea, and permits icebergs to obstruct the 
very harbour of S. John’s—but it is a peculiarly desolate and 
barren place. Sir Charles Lyell notices this feature in pass- 
ing its iron coast. On the eastern side, at least, it is destitute 
of timber, and except round the capital, of cultivation. 

‘ Adde loci faciem, nec fronde nec arbore leti, 
Et quod iners hyemi continuatur hyems. 
. + « « «+ « Campi cultore carentes 
Vastaque, qu nemo vindicet, arva jacent.’ 
In some places there is scarcely earth enough to cover the dead. 
A few scattered fishing settlements break the barren uniformity 
of the rugged coast line, but the roads of communication 
between them are only the waves. In the interior, considerable 
forests, extensive lakes, and impassable swamps, rendered more 
difficult by the crowded masses of the inferior trailing plants, 
the berry-bearing tribes of a semi-Arctic region, forbid all 
traffic across the island. The whole of the interior of New- 
foundland, a country of about the size of Ireland, has never 
been explored: and as though to complete the picture of deso- 
lation, the fog-blast, which perpetually broods over the great 
Atlantic bank, and whose proximity sensibly diminishes the 
temperature at some hundred miles’ distance, very frequently 
envelopes the whole dreary coast of this untoward climate with 
a thick, palpable, cold cloud of driving mist. A few of the 
common kitchen vegetables are grown rapidly in the brief 
summer; but the ordinary food of even the better classes is 
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only salt fish and mess-pork, and their luxury frozen beef; and 
not seldom, from the difficulty of communicating with the 
capital, people even with means are reduced to a state of 
absolute want. 

Now, for such a place it is not naturally easy to find people 
who are content with wages, which are paid only in the heavenly 
treasury, to exchange the decent comforts of home: not natu- 
rally easy, we say, to find even a Bishop, Priest, and Deacons. 
And so when such are found, we do not count of it as any very 
great and heroic thing, though even this it might be deemed, 
were we inclined to talk largely, as some do: but we call atten- 
tion to this Mission, because it shows our own Church, accord- 
ing to its own native English character, practically at work ; it 
shows men, simple men, setting their shoulders to the wheel dili- 
gently, and with a brave manly earnestness: it flows from a 
stout, steady, practical religion, called out by no spasm of sen- 
timentalism, but is the natural growth of a body of truth and 
devotion: it is to be quoted with no unworthy comparison, as some- 
thing different in kind from the showiness of a new order, or the 
hysteric convulsions of a Revival, or the blaze of a new schism. 

Premising that one of the earliest offerings made to the Bishop 
was—not a chariot and pair, which has, we regret to say, been 
seen with an Episcopal burthen in the streets of even our own 
Transatlantic cities—not a centre-piece, such as was very inju- 
diciously given the other day to an antipodean Bishop —but an 
unpoetical schooner, with the unchristian name of the Hawk, we 
may proceed to illustrate the general tone and spirit of the New- 
foundland Mission, by extracts from Bishop Feild’s last Journal 
of Visitation and Discovery to the Labrador. And if our selections 
seem unsystematic and disorderly, they will not the less aptly 
figure out the plans and labours of one who, like all truly great 
men, is most in order and most systematic, without mapping 
out his work in parallel columns and on ruled paper. Indeed, 
this is quite a characteristic of the little books from which we 
quote: their utter simplicity, the vigour with which they speak 
of truly great and noble deeds, just as a matter of course. 
Duty seems rather to flow on like a stream, than to be sought 
by unnatural efforts. We are not called upon to look at a great 
system moving like an animated machine: we are hardly aware 
that any specific action recorded in these Visitation Journals is 
in itself of unearthly dimensions or colossal proportions, but we 
cannot help being struck by the power which they show—the 
great inner depths of love and faith, at work somehow and 
somewhere, the store of daily offices of common duty which 
they open up, though often only by momentary glimpses. 


‘ We started [this was the Labrador voyage of 1849] with a fair wind. 
All my companions, except Moreton, were soon very sick, The wind 
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came from the north-east, with rain, and was very cold. Several large ice- 
bergs were near us and the shore, and the prospect altogether was far 
from cheering. 

‘ But, better to begin in gloom, and end, if it please God, in comfort and 
peace, “They that sow in tears,” &c. 

‘I made up the berths for my friends, they and my servant being too 
sick to work, and otherwise but little prepared for such an occupation,’— 
Church in the Colonies, No. 25, p. 3. 

‘I employed myself in arranging my cabin, no light duty.’—Jbid. 

‘This evening we were drifted by the strong tide within two miles of 
these islands with a strong fog... the tide set us so strongly towards the 
shore, that it was necessary to have our boat with four hands ahead, endea- 
vouring to tow...it was a very anxious time, for the captain and his 
three best seamen were in the boat, and only the mate and cook on board, 
... We learned that we were among islands and shoals. The men were at 
work twenty-four hours: at six o’clock I had evening service: ... it was 
a very trying day, for never was the Church ship nearer being on the 
rocks,’ —Jbid. p. 11, &c. . 

‘I went to the school and delighted myself with the children,’ 

‘In the evening we went to the Burnt Islands, about a mile and a half, 
to celebrate evening service. _We were met and welcomed by one Giles 
Hiscock, who with very short notice collected a congregation of about 
forty adults, besides twelve or thirteen children. Betore the service 
I visited several of the families, and found that the Englishmen were gene- 
rally from Dorsetshire, and the Newfoundlanders from Fortune Bay. The 
whole settlement has sprung up within ten years, and now there are nearly 
one hundred “livers” or settled inhabitants. They represented through 
G. Hiscock their great need and desire of a schoolmaster for their children, 
and a Clergyman for themselves, and seemed to think the two might be 
combined. I felt much for them, and so expressed myself, but durst make 
no promise but that Mr. Appleby should visit them twice a-year, a degree 
of relief and comfort very inadequate. I rowed both in going and returning, 
and enjoyed the exercise greatly. It is equally pleasant and beneficial, 
though I may not add dignified. This was the first day of real “missionary” 
service in the visitation, and the pleasure which the people seemed to derive 
from it was very encouraging, and I partook of their. satisfaction and of 
their disappointment, in that there is little hope of the regular return of 
these services and means of grace.’—Jbid. p. 27. 

‘Eastman brought us a present of fish and spruce beer, and humbly 
requested that his mistress, of whom he seems very proud, might come on 
board. To this I gladly assented, and he brought her and the wife of his 
neighbour (Matthews) on board, and their delight was extreme. I showed 
them my portable font and vessels for the Holy Communion, &c., and they 
seemed to have the same effect as the exhibition of King Solomon’s trea- 
sures had upon the Queen of the south. He was very anxious that his 
wife should understand that all these things belonged to the Church and 
Church Service, and added, “ what vanity it would be to turn from such 
a Church.” J gave him a large Prayer Book, and Synge’s excellent tract 
in answer to all excuses and pretences for not coming to the Holy Commu- 
nion, as he expressed the usual dread of partaking unworthily, and for fear 
of doing so thought it best not to partake at all. He was much gratified at 
the sight of my large Bible and Prayer Book. He has a very tolerable 
acquaintance with the Scriptures and Prayer Book, and though “he lives 
in this wilderness he does not forget the old ways ;” “but what,” he said 
earnestly, “‘should I have done, if I had not attended to these things before 
I left England?” ’"—Jbid. p. 29. 

NO. LXX.—N.S. K K 
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‘ Sunday, July 22d.—Mr. Quin, the merchant, was kind enough to lend 
and furnish a store for our service; and, bating the dreadful smell of fish 
and oil, nothing of the sort could be more comely and convenient, A canopy 
was suspended at the east end, intended, I believe, to be over my head: 
however, the altar was put under it. In front of the altar hung my piece 
of bunting, with the sacred monogram, and in front of a small table, used 
as a reading-desk, hung my bunting, with the mitre. Three new counter- 
panes were put under our feet, and a kind of chancel, or sacrarium, formed 
by linen or calico sheets, hung from the roof to the ground.’—ZJoid. p. 32. 

‘I examined the poor old man as to his life, and heard him repeat the 
Lord's Prayer. He kissed my hand, and the hands of the other Clergymen, 
at our departure. This is, I be.ieve, the second time only in nearly seventy 
years that he has seen a Clergyman, and in all probability this is the last 
time he will ever behold one. What will his “ Nunc dimittis” be? I left 
him with feelings of sorrow and shame that I could do so little for his com- 
fort or instruction.’—ZJbid. p. 48. 

‘The household altogether was the most wretched and unsatisfactory pos- 
sible; the inhabitants being sunk into a state of the lowest ignorance and 
brutality, yet surely far more deserving of pity than of condemnation, at 
least from us. They reported themselves as having nearly starved in the 
spring; and their appearance betokened it.... But there was no blessing 
from above; none of their good things were sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer. Even the dogs seemed more licentious and impudent than in 
other places, being under no kind of control. I gave the people, with a sad 
heart, such exhortations and instructions as 1 thought necessary and 
suitable, though how little, alas, adequate or sufficient !’—Jbid. p. 50. 

‘I crossed over in my boat to the cove... we took leave of the crew: 
I rowed with my three young friends.’—Jbid. p. 51. 

‘In one of these re morse | cabins the evening service of the Church was 
duly and devoutly celebrated: and great was my surprise and greater my 
delight to hear the poor ragged fisherman who knelt i my side at the foot 
of his bed join audibly and earnestly ... On putting a Prayer Book into 
his hands. . . he really seemed to devour the words.’—Jbid. p. 53. 

‘I do not know how to be thankful enough for this and the many other 
mercies of this eventful week. The weather has been uninterruptedly fine ; 
and our very hindrances and discomfitures seemed to have been ordered to 
promote and complete my desired ends. I should have had only reason to 
regret if I could have departed one hour sooner. O! that men would there- 
fore praise the Lord for His goodness,’—ZJbid. p. 54. 

‘This has been a holy day . . . two services on shore and two at sea on 
the same Sunday seldom fall to the lot of a Bishop or any Clergyman in 
o- days, and I desire to be duly and truly thankful for such a privilege.’ 
—Ibid. p. 57. 

‘We went on shore at nine o’clock, with the usual furniture, and the 
small font, &c. While my friends were preparing the room, I talked to the 
men outside, and an old gentleman, who reported himself the “ chief of the 
place,” said to me seriously, “ Please your majesty, I have a petition to 
request, if you will be so well pleased as to grant it. Will you be pleased 
to give me a grant to have the prayers of the Church read in my house 
every Sunday ?”” 

‘I told him how far I could and would gladly comply with his request. 

‘ Then he said, “I have another petition to request; Will you give me a 
grant to have stocks put up to punish the unmannerly boys?” He then 
spoke of the grief and trouble which the misconduct of his own children had 


caused him. He appeared in earnest, and I felt for him.’—Jbid. pp. 58, 59. 
‘ Sunday, August 12.—My friend, as usual, went on shore about half an 
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hour before me, to prepare the room for divine service. The place assigned 
for the purpose was the upper loft of a ‘store, very commodious and con- 
venient. We found boards nicely arranged for seats; and a vestry had been 
set off in a corner of the room with flags, which answered its intended pur- 
pose exceedingly well. The only objectionable feature or circumstance was 
the approach to the room on the outside, by a ladder; but Mr. Le Selleur 
had provided a new one, which was abundantly sufficient for persons 
accustomed to climb the sides of ships and vessels, as were the pastors 
and all the flock on this occasion.’—Jbid. p. 64. 

_‘ Poor Gifford [the first missionary to Labrador] was sent on shore with 
his supplementary carpet bag, about seven o’clock, now at length to taste 
the realities of missionary life and service; which I expect he will find very 
different from the “ prelusive flourishes” on board the Church ship, with his 
spiritual father and brethren, and men like-minded, to help and encourage 
him. I feel deeply that it is hard, not to say unjust, to him, and I might 
add to his flock, to place him, young and without experience, in such a diffi- 
cult post, without help or countenance; but I humbly trust the fault is not 
mine, that this is no matter of choice, but of necessity ; and I still further 
hope and trust that God, “who looketh at the heart,” sees that in my 
friend and brother which He will vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, and 
crown with good success to the edification of the flock and His own glory.’ 
—Ibid. p. 72. 

‘When I returned on board, I had some letters and other matters to 
write before I could lay me down to sleep. I was far from well all day, 
but the pleasure I received and appeared to give by my visit kept me up. 
God be praised for the blessings of this day! they were sufficient recom- 

ense not merely for a journey extended from Battle Harbour to this place, 
put for an entire and separate voyage from Newfoundland. So deems a 
Bishop refreshed in spirit.”—J6id. pp. 80, 81. 

‘ A captain of an American vessel applied to me for one of the Clergymen 
to marry him, informing me at the same time that he intended to be married 
again at Boston, as both he and his intended are Roman Catholics. She 
is the daughter of one Morar, from Carbonear. I refused to allow a Cler- 
gyman to be made a stop-gap, or put on a level with the fisherman who 
would have been employed if we had not been here.’—Zbid. p. 84. 

‘ Sunday, August 26.—We found it necessary, in order to accommodate 
the congregation, to remove all the boxes from the cabin, and to bring 
down the hen-coops and one of the thwarts from the boat for seats. The 
washing-stand might have been removed also, if we had thought of it, and 
room obtained for another seat. The lectern was placed at the end of the 
table, near the door to the cooking-room, and a seat constructed for myself 
on one side, and Mr. Jones on the other side, of the lectern. These were 
covered with blue curtains. We robed in my cabin, and had some difficulty 
in making our way through the —— to our places. Mr. Jones 
counted sixty-three persons, and nearly all were well grown up. As nearly 
all were Methodists, I thought it a good opportunity of teaching something 
about the constitution and requirements of a Church, and preached a dis- 
course on apostolic doctrine and fellowship, from Acts ii. 41,42. In the 
afternoon the congregation was not quite so large; rather over fifty, I 
believe. In the evening I went on shore with Mr. Moreton, and read and 
prayed with a sick woman, the wife of Moses Clarke, jun., from Carbonear, 
and therefore probably a Methodist.”—Jbid. pp. 87, 88. 

‘ Mr. Vatcher, the Wesleyan teacher, and ——, (the reputed man of mur- 
derous purpose,) were at both services. Who knows that I may not have 
been detained here for the benefit of one or other of these, through the 
appointed services of the Church! Certain it is I was not here of my own 
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choice, and I endeavoured to turn the occasion to profit, for the edification 
of the people and the glory of God, through Jesus Christ. Amen.’—J0id, 
pp. 88, 89. 

‘ Mr. Crosse [a Missionary] resides at Starve Harbour, which has vindi- 
cated its right to that title in his case, for, whether through his own mis- 
management, or the neglect of the people where he lodges, he has been 
nearly starved each winter. The snow used to be on the floor of his 
sleeping-room an inch thick, and the wind, coming through or between the 
boards of his sitting-room, was strong enough to blow out a candle. The 
latter evil is remedied by paper and strips of canvas over the seams: the 
other in some degree by putting up a sail. He tried a change of quarters 
last winter, but was obliged to return, not having mended his condition,” — 
Tbid. p. 105. 

‘ Sunday, September 30.—Went to the Sunday-school with Messrs. Jones 
at ten o’clock. I preached and administered the Lord’s Supper to thirty-one 
communicants. Confirmation in the afternoon. Twenty-one confirmed. 
We spent the evening chiefly in hymnis et canticis.’—TIbid. p. 124. 

* I gladly resumed my berth on my chest of drawers, which I had deserted 
the two last nights only, during more than three months,’ —Jbid. p. 125. 

‘ Tuesday, October 16.—A breeze sprang up about six o’clock this morning, 
and by seven o'clock we were off the Narrows, and the pilot on board. On 
reaching the Battery, I descried Mr. and Mrs, Grey on the rocks, looking out 
for us, and at us. Before we had made our last tack, Mr. Bridge was on board; 
and soon after, Mr. Johnson, with Mr. and Mrs. Grey. The whole party 
joined with us in prayer and thanksgiving, and then partook of our ship's 
breakfast, which was in good keeping, having neither soft bread, nor milk, 
nor fresh butter,—nothing but tea and sugar, pork, biscuit, and salt butter; 
but I trow none complained or thought of the viands—we were satisfied for 
the nonce with each other’s company and discourse. Soon after nine o’clock, 
we went on shore straight to St. Thomas’s Church, where, with my com- 
panions, I returned humble and hearty thanks for our safe return, My 
greetings to the children of the schools were conveyed in the way of a 
holiday—and, altogether, it seemed a day of rejoicing and praise. Thus 
ends my fourth Missionary trip, in the Church ship, of sixteen weeks, save 
two days. Praise be to God.’—ZJbid. pp. 133, 134. 


Now to speak summarily of this Visitation. Three churches 
and seven grave-yards were consecrated, 796 candidates con- 
firmed at twenty-two settlements, and services were performed 
at fifty-two settlements during a voyage of sixteen weeks, and 
nearly sixteen hundred miles, and at an expense, ‘entirely 
defrayed by the Bishop, of nearly 400/.: exactly one-third of 
his whole income. 

Innumerable other extracts from the previous Visitation 
Voyage of 1848 might have been selected; but we quit this 
part of the subject with a single thought. How truly does the 
Church ship figure out the great voyage and visitation of the 
ship of the Church! Through the angry waves of this trouble- 
some world, through the fog and mist of prejudice and sin, the 
sacred bark speeds on her sacred mission-—-now welcomed by 
the rejoicing few, now scorned by the careless many. Yet she 
leaves her witness on many a dreary rock, in many a melan- 
choly cove—here the word of life, there the word of human 
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exhortation—now a sacrament, and now a stern rebuke—in one 
place she builds a church, in another she can but mourn over 
those dead in trespasses and sin. And her crew are men of 
simplicity and faith—the master is a man of prayers and tears 
and self-denial; he kneels with the humblest, prays with the 
sinner, visits the sick, consoles the aged, crushes the impeni- 
tent. Zealous for the honour of the sanctuary, he is more 
zealous for perishing-souls. In hunger and weariness, in long 
journeys over the ice and through the forest, he has but a single 
eye to his great calling. Surely all this is in the apostolic 
spirit and in the apostolic way, ‘in journeyings often, in perils 
‘of waters ...in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea... 
‘in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often ... besides 
‘those things which are without, that which cometh upon me 
‘daily, the care of all the Churches.’ 

And could we be permitted a yet closer insight into this 
religious life, we might find it in letters dated from ‘a lea shore, 
‘in a situation somewhat strange and perilous, while at anchor 
‘among rocks, on which we had fallen in a fog twenty-five miles 
‘out of our course. If the wind had come up in the night, we 
‘should have had little hope of escaping, but God was gracious 
‘unto us, and “there was a great calm.” We were perfectly igno- 
‘rant of our place, and could see nothing but two towering rocks 
‘within one hundred yards. It was a searching time. Two 
‘clergymen and two students with me. We partook of the Holy 
‘Sacrament at midnight. The next morning we sent off our 
‘only boat and only compass in direction of land, through the 
‘fog.’ Or in that affecting anecdote, recorded in a poem in one 
of Masters’ little publications ‘on Hearing the Bishop of New- 
foundland singing his Office at Night.’ Or, in other records we 
might find it incontemplating thesame Bishop’s palace, which, at 
this moment, consists of a cottage containing two sitting-rooms, 
twelve feet square, and two bed-rooms to match, with a kitchen, 
and two apartments for a man, and a female to make the beds ; 
—or in his larder, which consists of an open cask of biscuit 
standing for all comers in his dining-room: from which palace, 
twice a-day, its owner walks into 8. John’s for the daily prayers. 

But enough. We have already trespassed upon incidents too 
sacred for common inspection: and though we feel that we 
have somewhat overstepped the bounds of duty in these details, 
we trust that our motive may plead some extenuation. Can it 
be believed that this Bishop and this Mission are made the 
very frequent object of rancour and systematic obloquy in 
certain religious quarters? Can it be believed, that a so-called 
Church newspaper devotes itself to a constant misrepresentation 
and abuse of this holy work? Can it be believed that a Chris- 
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tian clergyman, in an Exeter Hall speech, and more recently in 
a printed form, holds up this very diocese as one to interfere in 
whose benighted state additional means are imperatively re- 
quired, and this through the instrumentality of a Church 
Society, the Newfoundland School Society, of which the heads 
of the English Church still consent to act as patrons? 

‘The present religious state of our colonies is one which ought to call 
forth some fresh efforts of Protestant zeal. The Church of Rome is making 
fearful strides among them, while the Romanizing tendency in our Church 
at home is there reproduced in a far more dangerous form, because there 
is not that check from the admixture of evangelical influence that there is 
at home. Whatever efforts are made to maintain our Protestant purity in 
this country ought to be carried on with redoubled energy abroad. The 
Gospel Propagation Society, from its very constitution, is not capable of 
exercising this influence. The Colonial Church and Newfoundland School 
Societies are limited in their resources and feebly supported. Why should 
not these two societies, whose object is identical, be united, and thus a 
basis formed for a vigorous and combined effort on the part of the 
evangelical members of the Church, for sending out pious clergymen and 
laymen throughout the vast dependencies of the British crown? The Trac- 
tarian influence is in many places absolute, and a spiritual tyranny exer- 
cised over the people. ‘hus in Newfoundland, some of the clergy have 
recently gone so far as to refuse to weeping parents the administration of 
the sacrament of baptism to their children until they had enrolled them- 
selves members of the Church Union.’! — Mr. D. Wilson’s Appeal, §c. 
pp. 38, 39. 


Here are two points for consideration :—First, It is proposed 
that the Colonial Church Society and the Newfoundland School 
Society be united, because their object is identical; and that 
this combined Society be enabled to send out ‘ pious Clergy- 
men’ throughout the Colonies. Second, That Newfoundland 
is in especial need of this assistance, because its spiritual 
government is grossly abused; which last statement is sup- 
ported by a ‘startling fact,’ the documents relating to which are 
referred to. 

1. With what end, and under what auspices the Newfoundland 
School Society was established, we have already detailed; how 
far it acknowledged the Church system may readily be under- 
stood by the fact that, until the year 1846, the Society never 
recognised the Bishop at all, as such. But at a Special General 
Meeting on 30th July, 1846, ‘by modifications in the funda- 
‘ mental laws, there was placed in the hands of the Colonial 
‘ Bishops the power of a veto on the appointment or con- 
‘tinuance of the Society’s superintendents and teachers, in 
‘ their respective dioceses ; for the rule was laid down, that no 
‘ person should be appointed or continued superintendent, who 





1 «The documents relating to this startling fact may be seen at the office of the 
Newfoundland School Society, 14, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. The subscription 
required was a quintal of fish, of the value of fifteen shillings.’ 
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‘ should have been formally disapproved of by the Bishop; and 
‘ that the schoolmasters and catechists should have the Bishop’s 
‘licence.’ (We are extracting from a paper published by the 
Society itself, ‘An Account, &c., together with a correspon- 
‘dence between the Bishop of Newfoundland and the Secre- 
‘ tary, &c.’) 

With what intentional good faith this important and very 
praiseworthy change was designed to work, we may perhaps 
gather from the following correspondence :— 


‘ Letter of the Bishop of Newfoundiand to the Secretary of the Society. 
‘ St. John’s, Nov. 7th, 1848. 

*Srr,—After much anxious reflection and deliberation I have come to 
the resolution of tendering to the Committee of the Church of England 
School Society my resignation of the office or dignity of Vice-President, to 
which they were pleased to appoint me in the year 1846. It is due to the 
Committee that I should give some reasons for this step, which I sincerely 
hope may be satisfactory, or, at least, cause no offence. I feel truly grate- 
ful for the good which has been done, and is still doing in this colony, 
through the Society’s instrumentality, and I gladly and gratefully declare 
my conviction that the members of the Committee have very benevolent 
motives and a pious purpose. And it is, therefore, I need hardly say, a 
real grief to me that I cannot usefully co-operate with them. 

‘My reasons for the conclusion to which I have most unwillingly come 
are chiefly these :— 

‘(1.) I sincerely believe that my name and supposed co-operation are a 
hindrance rather than a furtherance to the plans of the Society, I am 
well aware that I am suspected (I know not upon what grounds, and I am 
sure my revilers do not,) of holding some ultra opinions, and I have been 
honoured, more than once, by attacks in a religious (?) newspaper, which 
has, I believe, a wide circulation. On these grounds I expected, and so 
signified to the gentlemen who waited on me in 1846, that by becoming a 
Vice-President I should rather defeat than forward our common aim and 
desire, the prosperity of the Society. I am still of the same opinion, and 
with a wish now, as then, to promote the prosperity of the Society, I desire 
the removal of a name which, I fear, is to many friends of the Society a 
cause of mistrust and dislike. 

‘The late Secretary (Mr. Cooke) will, I think, bear testimony that when 
I was in England I did labour, not without some success, to obtain sup- 
porters and subscribers to the Society. I believe that of all the Bishops 
whom I addressed only the Bishops of Worcester and Norwich declined to 
subscribe. I offered to assist in any way, except by attendance at public 
meetings, where I am quite out of my element, and of no use. In the 
midst of much pressing and anxious business I went several times to the 
office of the Society, and by letters, not only to the Bishops but to many 
other persons, and by personal applications, 1 endeavoured to increase the 
efficiency of the Society. I had some success, as I said, but still my 
opinion was and is that my name did more hurt than my advocacy could 
repair. 

_‘(2.) Ido not feel satisfied with my position in respect to the privilege 
given to the Bishop, or responsibility laid upon him, of licensing the 
Society’s Teachers. I was expressly and explicitly assured by the gentle- 
men who waited on me two years ago, that no Schoolmaster would be 
retained in the Society’s service in my diocese whom I should refuse to 
license. One of the Society’s Schoolmasters, occupying a most important 
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post, is a professed and steady Methodist. Soon after my return from 
England Mr. Bridge, the Superintendent, applied to the Committee with 
reference to this Teacher, whether he should be continued, and the reply 
was that the Committee determined he should be continued. The Com- 
mittee could not but know that it was impossible for me to grant my 
licence to such a person, and particularly when the rules of the Society 
require that the Masters and Mistresses shall be members of the Church of 
England, I felt, therefore, that the power or privilege was one which I 
— not exercise. I do not like to say more on this, to me, most painful 
subject, 

‘(3.) I object very strongly indeed to the method which the Society has 
lately adopted, of trying the faith and ascertaining the supposed state of the 
heart and life of the persons applying for situations. Surely in being 
placed in connexion with the Society as Vice-President, and ostensibly in- 
vested with considerable powers and privileges, I ought, at the same time, 
to have been made acquainted with this novel mode of arriving at a Church- 
man’s faith and a Christian's state of heart and life. Here is confession 
made compulsory, not to a spiritual friend and counsellor, and under the 
veil of religious privacy, but to a Committee, many of whom are laymen, 
I forbear to criticise the questions themselves ; but, if any person can sup- 
pose that a man’s faith and raanner of life can and may be disclosed by his 
own testimony, in answer to such questions, and with a view to his own 
promotion, he must have the simplicity of a dove. Think of any, or, rather, 
think of all the Bishops applying such tests to probe the faith and life of 
candidates for orders, Surely the testimonials and professions required of 
a candidate for Deacon's Orders ought to satisfy the Committee with re- 
spect to their Schoolmasters. Here is one of the most dangerous and 
delicate parts of the Roman Catholic system put in operation by a Com- 
mittee of a School Society. If deceit and guile do not grow out of it, 
I read the history of the Church in vain. 

‘On these grounds I propose to the Society to remove my name from 
the list of Vice-Presidents. I do so with great pain, but with sincere wishes 
for the renewed and increased prosperity of the Society. 

‘I think it due to myself and the Society to declare, that I have not 
advised or influenced Mr. Bridge in any way in his late communications, 
I have positively refused to hear what he has now written, and I do not 
know whether he is or is not a servant of the Society at this time. 

‘ Again assuring the Committee of the regret I feel that I cannot co- 
operate with them undér the present regulations with satisfaction to — 

ave 
given me, *I remain, Sir, 
‘ Your very obedient and faithful Servant, 
‘ EDWARD NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*P.S, Of course if my name is removed from the list of Vice-Presidents ( 
it will be removed from that of Members also.’ — Society's Occasional 
Paper, pp. 3, 4. 

To this letter, Mr. Deck, the Secretary, returned a long 
answer, announcing the Society’s intention to retain the Me- 
thodist teacher, and saying, that while the Society had always 
examined the teachers sent from home— 

‘It was on account of deep anxiety, raised by the false accusations of the 
“ Record,” which many of the Society’s best friends entertained, that the 
Committee resolved to send out the questions for candidates, in order that 
they might with truth assert that every precaution was taken by them- 
selves in the selection of their teachers,’ 
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After this, the Committee place on record their determina- 
tion ‘not to yield up their power, and relinquish their method 
‘ of examining, so far as it is practicable, into the character and 
‘ doctrinal views of all candidates proposed to them.’ And by 
way of showing that they are in earnest, the Society on 
12th June, 1849, abrogated the constitution of 1846, and re- 
turned to the ‘old laws,’ viz. :— 

‘1. The Society shall be designated “The Church of England School 
Society for Educating the Poor of Newfoundland and the Colonies.” 

‘2. The Masters and Mistresses of the Society’s Schools shall be mem- 
bers of the United Church of England and Ireland, their appointment, 
removal, and respective salaries resting with the Committee. 

‘3. The religious instruction shall be in the Holy Scriptures, and, except 
in cases where the — or guardians of the children formally object, in 
the formularies of the Church of England; and no books shall be used in 
the Society’s Schools except with the previous knowledge and approval of 
the Committee. 

‘4, The Superintendents and Masters shall be Laymen, and shall so 
continue during their connexion with the Society. 

‘5. The Schools of the Society shall be open at all times to the visits of 
the Diocesan, and the Parochial or Missionary Clergy in their respective 
districts.’—Society’s Occasional Paper, p. 8. 


How this Society works—how it is intended to cripple the 
Bishop’s exertions in every settlement—how its avowed object 
is to place a mission, not under the Bishop’s control, in every 
place where he has a licensed Missionary—and how Mr. Daniel 
Wilson lets out that it is proposed in connexion with it, to send 
out ‘pious Clergymen’ also, our readers will have observed. 
With respect to the actual want of Church education in the 
colony, we refer to a letter in the ‘ Colonial Church Chronicle’ 
for April 1850. 

2. The alleged refusal of the Clergy ‘ to baptize children until 
‘their parents had enrolled themselves as members of the 
‘ Church Union.’ 

In the text Mr. Wilson speaks of ‘ some of the clergy,’ in the 
note of the ‘ startling fact.’ The change from the stately plural 
to the meek singular is instructive: we ask Mr. Wilson distinctly 
whether, in his vocabulary, ‘some’ means many, two or three 
even, or one? But, passing this, the spiritual tyranny of the 
Clergy consists in forcing the people ‘to enroll themselves as 
members of the Church Union.’ Church Union has a distinct 
and assigned meaning to English ears, especially to those who 
are au courant with the theological proceedings of the day, and 
to whom Mr. Wilson writes; it immediately suggests Lancaster 
Place, it recalls Mr. Denison’s circulars, it has a strong mark of 
S. Martin’s Hall, it takes us at once to the Bristol Channel, it 
revives the notion of voluntary associations in defence of Church 
principles, and synodal action of the Church—Mr. Gorham and 
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the Government scheme of Education. This is the only notion 
compatible with the term Church Union. This is what Mr. 
Wilson meant to suggest: he really does try to make people 
believe that unless the poor Newfoundland fishermen joined 
the Union, this sort of association—became ‘members of the 
Church Union ’—at the expense of fifteen shillings, they could 
not get their children baptized. 

Now, we beg to assure Mr. Wilson—no, he already knows 
very well—that there is no such association in Newfoundland— 
that there is no ‘Church Union’ at all—that he has invented 
the thing and name too—and that he purposely selected the 
obnoxious phrase ‘ Church Union,’ only to suggest a false and 
untrue idea to his readers. 

But, is there anything, any institution in Newfoundland which 
the Bishop or Clergy require the people to belong to? however, 
for his own purposes, Mr. Wilson chooses invidiously to give it 


a bad name. 
One of the very first acts of the Bishop may be learned from 


the following Circular Letter :— 


‘CrrcutaR Letrer from the Bisnor of Newrounpianp ¢o his Clergy on the 
necessity of a systematic collection for the support of the Church from all its 


members within the Colony. 
* St. John's, October 28th, 1845. 


‘ REVEREND AND DEAR SIR,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you 
a Report of the proceedings at the anniversary meeting of the Church 
Society, held in St. John’s, on Wednesday, October the 15th, together with 
the Speech or Address of his Excellency the Governor. I cannot but view 
those proceedings, coupled with His Excellency’s most instructive and 
forcible remarks, as both an admonition and encouragement to attempt, 
at once, what I have long regarded as imperatively necessary, some syste- 
matic and general collection, to be continued and extended, year by year, 
for the support of the Church in this Colony, from all her members. 

‘The necessity, I am persuaded, is apparent to, and acknowledged by, 
all right-minded members of our Communion, both lay and Clergy; and is 
most truly and touchingly, though by no meaus fully and pL Fg 
expressed in His Excellency’s Speech. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, on which the Church in this Colony has hitherto depended 
for support, is no longer able to extend and increase its bounty to us as our 
increasing wants demand; and it is considered, moreover, to be equally the 
duty and interest of the Church, in any Christian country, settled and 
civilized, to support their own establishment; with only such extraneous 
aid as any new and temporary emergency may seem to Justify and require. 
The duty is as plain and imperative (where possible) as any duty of Reason 
or Religion can be: for (not to multiply authorities) “ even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should tive of the Gospel.” 
(1 Cor. ix. 14.) And “Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” (Gal. vi. 6.) To which exhor- 
tation the Apostle immediately adds, to show our interest and profit, as 
well as duty, “ Be not deceived—God is not mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” (Gal. vi.7.) And many, we know, 
are the like exhortations and promises of God's holy and unchangeable word. 
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‘ It only remains, therefore, to consider the possibility of supporting the 
Church in this Colony by the contributions of her own members. 

‘That the means are sufficient cannot be doubted, when we remember 
how large a portion of the merchandise and other wealth of the country 
is in the hands of Churchmen. Neither is there any just reason to doubt 
their will and liberality. All that is wanted—or what is chiefly wanted— 
is a proper and effective machinery. For this the Church looks to her 
Clergy: they must declare, they must carry it into operation. Just as in 
England the Clergy declare and maintain their claim to the tithes, and 
collect or receive them once a year: so in this country the Missionaries 
must perform a similar duty—a duty not to or for themselves only, but to 
their people, nay, I will add, to their God and Saviour also. 

‘The chief object, then, of this Circular Letter is to submit to you a plan, 
which after much deliberation, has been allowed and approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Church Society, and which I desire you to put in operation 
in your mission (with such modifications as your experience may suggest) 
during the following year; but in such time and manner that, by the next 
fall, I may receive from your mission a contribution, through you, to the 
funds of the Church Society, at the rate of 5s. a-year, or one penny a week, 
per head, from each and every Church member, old and young. Whilst 
some instances will probably occur where nothing can be demanded, it is 
confidently hoped that from others much larger sums will be realized and 
returned, according to the ability wherewith God has blessed them and 
their yearly gains. But whatever your collection or collections may be, all 
must be returned to me, or the Treasurer of the Church Society. 

‘ In the disposal of the funds so created it is proposed, in the first place, 
to return to each Clergyman the whole amount of the former annual con- 
tributions to his support, and to supply also reductions which the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel may find it necessary or think expedient 
tomake. It is hoped that within three years that Society may be relieved 
to the extent of half each Clergyman’s salary, including the Bishop’s; and 
yet the amount so deducted be more than made up to all and each from 
our collections, so that each and every mission will be directly concerned 
and interested, 

‘In the next place, or conjointly with this adjustment of the present 
Clergymen’s income, it is intended to send new missionaries to several dis- 
tricts destitute of the ministrations of the Church and her means of Grace, 
especially on the Western and Southern coasts. 

‘It must be remembered that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has already, in some instances, reduced the Priest’s salary to 1501, 
and it seems just, that the income of those receiving the smaller amount 
should be made equal to that of their brethren in the same ministry. 

‘The only worldly advantage or preferment to be conceded to one or 
any above others must henceforward arise from fees, residence, and glebe. 
These will be left undisturbed in the hands of each Missionary, only 
expecting of him that the Parsonage-house be kept in repair, with the 
fences of his garden and glebe. He will be allowed also, as heretofore, to 
demand and receive the customary fees, All other collections for, or pay- 
ment to the Clergyman, must, at the close of this year, altogether cease. 

‘The fund will be further applicable towards the erection of new 
Churches and Parsonage-houses, and any extensive repairs or altera- 
tions, made necessary by accident or unavoidable decay. 

‘No part of the collection will arise from pew rents or assessments—all 
must be received directly from heads of families or individuals, who of 
course will be entitled, for their payments, severally and collectively, to 
the ministrations of the Clergyman and Church. ‘The only further pay- 
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ment required, or necessary in this behalf, from the congregation will be 
for the ordinary repairs (including of course painting) of their churches, 
with other small incidental expenses, as the salary of Clerk or Sexton, the 
fires, lights, bread and wine for the Holy Sacrament, &c., which in England 
are provided for by Church-rates; and may in this country easily be met by 
quarterly collections in the churches, or by general assessment.’—Church 
in the Colonies, No. 10, pp. 29—33. 


So that this Church Society, not Church Union, is no new 
thing ; it existed in the time of the present Bishop’s predecessor, 
its compulsory payments are of five years’ standing, its regula- 
tions are well known and acted upon in the Diocese: it is founded 
upon the plainest Scriptural principles, that he ‘who feedeth 
a flock should eat of the milk of the flock,’—not of the milk of 
other sheep, not of English money and of English charity, but of 
the milk of his own flock,—and that ‘ he that is taught in the word 
should minister unto him that teacheth in all good things.’ 

Now, the Bishop is instructed by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, to require the members of our Church to 
contribute according to their means to the support of their 
Clergy: he is instructed by higher authority than that of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,—by Holy Scripture, 
by the warrant of the Church in all ages, by the example of 
the Church at home, by the practice of all religious bodies, 
nay, by the law of nature itself. Religion must be paid for by 
those who use it. Here in England—has this never been heard of - 
in Islington ?—Church Rates are demanded by law even from Dis- 
senters. Baptisms are most certainly required to be paid for in a 
tariff of fees suspended, if nowhere else, yet in the vestry of Isling- 
ton Church. The Methodists—this, surely,is an example suited to 
Mr. Wilson’s comprehension—exclude from all Church privileges 
those who do not pay their weekly contributions ; the Roman 
Catholic priests enforce their dues by the persuasive rhetoric of a 
cart-whip even in this very Newfoundland ; and suburban Vicars 
do the same by the more galling process of a distress warrant. 

So much, then, for the ‘Church Union,’ and the compulsory 
enrolment into it, and the subscription required, ‘ a quiutal of fish 
of the value of fifteen shillings,’ the said subscription being now 
for the head of a family 10s. currency per annum = 8s.7d. sterling 
of English money, or a quintal of fish which is not worth 15s. 
The Newfoundlanders, like the Old Englanders, must have the 
matter placed before them as a matter of business: they must 
be plainly told, If you want the Church and its ministers, and 
services, you must pay for them, and if you will not pay for 
them, you must not expect them. On the other hand, the 
Clergy are instructed to give freely and gratuitously their own 
services and the offices of the Church to all those who cannot 
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afford to pay for them, while, at the same time, they are left at 
liberty to refuse those services to such as, being perfectly able, 
to pay, refuse to contribute what is right and reasonable to the 
support of the Church. This contribution is not, as Mr. Wilson 
chooses to call it, a ‘subscription to the Church Union,’ but 
only the ordinary Church dues, the solitary recognition which ~ 
a man, the head of a family, is called upon, where it is known 
that he can afford it, to make for his Christianity. For these 
Chureh dues, he and his family in return receive all the Church 
offices—offices which are at the same time most freely and 
cheerfully given without fee or reward, to those who can and 
do pay nothing. 

We now proceed to ‘the startling fact,’ the ‘weeping parents,’ 
and ‘the refusal of Baptism.’ We have not seen the docu- 
ments relating to this ‘ startling fact,’ which are exhibited at 
14, Chatham Place, because the Secretary was absent when 
we demanded a sight of them: but we will assume the case to 
be identical with one, the particulars of which we are acquainted 
with. 

At Harbour Beauffet lives a planter, as such people are called, 
—that is, a general dealer and fisherman,—named C——. This 
person has resided there for some time, and in what general 
estimation, in the way of temper, he has been held, is tolerably 
well known, especially to the Newfoundland School Society’s 
former master and superintendent, who for some years held the 
Mission at Harbour Beauffet. Against this Clergyman, a most 
respectable and active man, C brought several complaints 
and charges which he entirely failed to substantiate. In 1817, 
Mr. White succeeded to the Mission, and against him also 
C—— set himself in various ways. Without going into in- 
stances of C ’s litigious quarrelsome temper, it is enough to 
say, that he is a person who has contrived to quarrel with all 
those with whom he has been brought into connexion. As 
respects Mr. White, C—— has all along opposed the payment 
of the Church dues, attempting to fix the payment at 6s. cur- 
rency, instead of 10s., the Bishop’s sum. He refused to allow 
his son and son-in-law, both married men, but under his con- 
trol, to pay more than 6s. as their Church dues. About the 
same time, children were born to both these young men, and 
in their absence, C—— applied to Mr. White to baptize these 
infants. Mr. White said, they had not paid their Church dues : 
Mr. C—— intimated they could not afford to pay 10s. and 
tendered 6s. for each. This Mr. White refused to receive. 
Upon the return of the young men, the son-in-law applied to 
Mr. White, denied that he had given C—— any authority to 
act on his behalf, and promised to pay the 10s., and his child was 
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accordingly forthwith baptized. The son was not allowed to do 
this, C taking the matter into his own hands, and still tender- 
ing the 6s. A complaint is then made by C—— to the Bishop, of 
Mr. White’s refusal to baptize the child: which in point of fact 
never took place, Mr. White not refusing Baptism, but only 
claiming the promise of the Church dues. To this complaint it 
was replied in substance, that if the son-in-law was so poor as 
to be able to pay no dues, the Missionary in charge had received 
orders to give to him and to his family all the services of the 
Church, as freely as to those who paid the prescribed offer- 
ings: but that the question of lowering the prescribed dues, in 
obedience to individual opposition and dictation, could not be 
entertained ; that the matter was obviously one of principle, not 
of detail, and that the difference between 10s. and 6s. was not 
the real dispute, but it was, whether an individual might gain 
his point in-counteracting and opposing the Bishop’s plan for 
the local support of the Clergy. C ’s further conduct we 
are not called upon to specify; except to state that this miser- 
ably poor man, who would not permit his son to pay the differ- 
ence between 10s. and 6s, currency—actually brought himself, 
his son, his son’s wife and the child, to 8. John’s, a distance of 
230 miles, at probably twenty times the expense of the disputed 
4s., to get the child baptized. His whole conduct certainly 
illustrates that deep touch of tragic pathos in Mr. Wilson’s 
statement, about the ‘ weeping parents.’ 

It is as well to add, that simultaneously with C——’s com- 
plaint to the Bishop, an address was forwarded, signed by nearly 
all the heads of families in the settlement, by the church- 
wardens of that and the past year, and by C——’s son-in- 
law himself, declaring their gratitude to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and announcing their duty and 
determination to assist the Missionary cause by paying their 
own Church dues. We have felt it to be a duty to the New- 
foundland Mission to vindicate it from a scandal, which 
has been whispered about, and commented upon. Without 
attempting to vindicate such a man as the Bishop of Newfound- 
land, who is as far above our praise as he is removed from the 
censures of Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Close, or the Record newspaper, 
the chief sharers in this combination—we had almost said plot 
—against his usefulness, we do say that one of the most manly 
English characteristic features about his Episcopate is the course 
which in this particular instance he has adopted. The whole 
relations and constitution of the Colonial Church need a most 
searching review. The Colonies have been kept upon a mother’s 
milk quite long enough. Until the Colonists have learned to 
walk without the leading strings of 79, Pall Mall, they will 
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never feel real respect for the Church, or for themselves as 
Churchmen. The present state of things is dishonest and 
unhealthy. No real affection and respect will, or can, be felt 
towards the Clergy, while they remain mere pensioners of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Apostles have 
insisted upon their right to receive, and of the people’s duty 
to pay, gifts of their temporal substance in exchange for the 
spiritual ministry. We at home, in many cases far poorer 
than Newfoundland planters, or Halifax shopkeepers, or Cana- 
dian farmers, are not bound to undertake burthens, for 
which the recipients are not even grateful. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel sees this :—the Colonial 
Bishops see this:—and the Colonial Clergy and people must 
be made to feel it : which at present they do not. The Colonial 
Clergy, in some cases, find it much more pleasant to draw their 
salaries from the patience of Pall Mall, than to force upon their 
unwilling and ill-taught people, whose it is to pay and whose to 
receive. And as to the people, it is but the most familiar 
chapter in man’s history, that as long as we can get others to 
pay for us, we are never over-anxious to pay for ourselves. And 
so it comes to pass that on all sides dishonesty and selfishness 
abound. The plea of this very man C——, whose case we have 
commented upon, was that he should not pay the 10s. Church 


dues, for the Missionary was paid by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and therefore that he—prosperous trades- 
man withal—had a right to his services. 


To recur to the thought with which we started. Here, cer- 
tainly, is a very favourable specimen of what English mind and 
energy can compass—here is a proof that our scholars and 
gentlemen, for such are to be found in Newfoundland, can adapt 
themselves to new and trying circumstances, and can fit them- 
selves by a natural adaptation to all that is asked of them. 
While they maintain national character, they bring it out in a new 
and very real telling way. And so we think that the Newfound- 
land Mission—and from many such Colonial Churches we have 
selected this, chiefly to meet Mr. Wilson’s charges against its 
head—shows itself a true work, because it is a growth, because 
the Bishop and Clergy and people, in spite of course of many 
recusants, fall into hard work spontaneously, and, as a matter- 
of-fact, in a systematic, orderly, natural way display a vast power 
and body of the Church’s inner life, and strength. Here is 
a display of self-denial, and of the hard laborious life of the 
soldiers of the Cross, which cannot be gainsaid. Here is an 
earnestness and depth of spiritual life, the more significant 
as it only starts up occasionally in strong living jets of flame, 
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just when the soil is stirred, but which plainly prove the flame 
of holy zeal at work within. Here are Bishop and Clergy 
wearily plodding over icy no-roads, scrambling through forest 
and tangled briers breast high, rowing boats, sailing through 
fog and sleet, spending nights and days amidst the rocks, 
stooping to the commonest domestic offices for each other, 
dwelling in hovels not weather-tight, (and this in a country 
of seven months’ ice and snow,) braving hunger and thirst, lack 
of raiment and lack of friends, alone in the waste howling 
wilderness, with only the contemplation of the Cross to in- 
strengthen them, and all, as though it were a matter-of-course, 
common, every-day thing, just simply their work, and nothing 
else. We care not to confess that, if all this is not the saintly 
temper, and this the Apostolic life, such never existed in the 
Christian world, or in any age, or branch, of the Church. And 
it is to mar this fair work, and to introduce confusion where all 
might be peace and duty,—it is to pluck up the Cross just planted 
on Labrador itself, the latest and sharpest triumph of the 
English Church,—that we are summoned to a new Evangelical 
League, under Islington auspices, and at the call of the Vicar of 
Islington and the Vicar of Cheltenham. 
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THE Bishop of S. Andrew’s, undeterred by the outery which has been raised 
against the Scotch Prayer-book, has authorized ‘ Hymns and Anthems for the 
holy Service of the Church,’ (Lendrum,) within his Diocese. It makes the 
first approach we have yet seen in our Communion to a Proprium Sanc- 
torum for the Lesser Saints. Thus, not only have all the black letter days, 
in the prefixed Calendar, a reference given to the Common of Martyrs, 
Bishops, Virgins, Holy Women, or Confessors, but S. Columba, S. Palladius, 
and S. Ninian, have hymns of their own, (In S. Ninian’s hymn we per- 
ceive that ‘ dear’ isa misprint for ‘drear.’) There are about one hundred and 
thirty hymns in all, the majority imitations rather than translations of those 
in the Roman and Paris Breviary. We also notice some from other quarters : 
as the Alleluia, dulce carmen, On the whole, the translations are very good. 
We meet here and there with some vulgarisms, as ‘Come, let’s adore the 
gracious hand ;’ and some hymns that certainly were better away, as that 
beginning, ‘ Let others take their course ;’ and a good many contortions, as 
‘Thou dost us here in mercy spare.’ But this does not detract from the 
general merit. We wish, as we had occasion to say before, that the Latin 
metre had been retained in the translations; and that our poets would 
remember that half the original beauty is lost, unless the original melody 
can be employed. But here, the exquisitely graceful and triumphant 4d 
regias Agni dapes cannot be used for, ‘At the Lamb’s high feast we sing ;’ 
and so in many other instances. The order of the book is—the Heb- 
domadal Hymns: two Matins and one Evening, for the ordinary week-days : 
—then the Proper of Time, the Common of Saints, and the Proper of 
Saints; the whole followed by Prose Anthems, arranged also according 
to time. We have criticised one or two little flaws in the poetry of the 
book; but the high sacramental character of its theology is worthy 
of those wonderful hymns which it endeavours to familiarize to the Scotch 
Churchmen. We must not forget to add, that the profits of the book, after 
the united Dioceses are supplied gratis, go to S. Ninian’s Cathedral at 
Perth: a work, indeed, commanding our most earnest good wishes. 


‘ Hymnale secundum usum insignis ac preeclaree Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis. 
‘ Accedunt Hymni quidam secundum usus matris Ecclesize Eboracensis et 
‘insignis Ecclesiee Herford.’ This is a Littlemore reprint, and creditable 
both to the editor and publisher. A Sarum hymnal is exceedingly convenient 
for the English student, not so much from any rarity or peculiarity in the 
hymns themselves,—for out of about one hundred and fifty hymns which the 
present volume contains, very few are not given, ina slightly altered form, in 
the Roman Breviary,—but because it of course preserves the original reading, 
uncorrupted by the emendations of the literati of Urban VIII. Accessit 
Latinitas, recessit pietas, was the cry at the time. But this is not all. The 
chains of metre, which the Church had deliberately cast away, were again 
forced upon her, and the free bold thoughts of medizval poets cramped 
into pseudo-Latinity. It was this adulterated edition of the Roman 
Hymns which Mr. Newman, some years ago, reprinted. To these he added 
almost all those of the Sarum and York Breviaries, which differ from the 
Roman. Of Sarum Hymns, not common to the Roman use, the gem is 
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LI a@ta)undus: which Salisbury was peculiar in using as a hymn, rather than 
what it is, a sequence. Collaudemus Magdalene also possesses great beauty ; 
it is one of the few which seem of English origin. Why parts of those of 
Ven. Bede’s did not find their way into our Breviaries, especially that of 
York, it is hard to say; some of his, especially that of the Holy Innocents, 
are truly exquisite. With respect to the editor’s part, we rather doubt the 
propriety of retaining absolute errors, because they had crept into the 
English Breviaries. Thus, in the great hymn of S. Thomas, we have Jn 
supreme noctis ceend, instead of In supreme nocte ceene ; in that of Prudentius, 
Cultor Dei memento, we have Christus hic est, liquesce, instead of Hic Christus 
est, liquesce ; in the Urbs beata Hierusalem, we read, Preparata ET sponsata 
Copuletur Domino, instead of ut. In the glorious Vezilla Regis, the unintel- 
ligible second verse, Confixa clavis, &c., is in all Sarum Breviaries retained. 
But we doubt, nevertheless, if it were in common English use, because 
in the very curious song on the death of Piers Gaveston, beginning, 
‘ Vexilla Regis prodeunt, Fulget cometa comitum ; Comes dico Lancastrie, 
Qui domuit indomitum,’ it is omitted. With regard to the theology of the 
hymns, we cannot help quoting the very neat conclusion of the preface :— 
‘Quod idem observatum sit in invocationibus ceterisque hujusmodi, de 
quibus ut cuique visum fuerit judicandum est, vel etiam, si placuerit, nulla 
omnino sententia ferenda. Pie certe interpretanda sunt que tantz pietatis 
imaginem pre se ferunt.’ 


‘A Letter to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway. 
By a Scotch Presbyter. Edinburgh.’ (Grant.) The author of this letter, 
which is very well written, is one of the few who, without any tendencies 
to Rome, is yet not afraid to look our difficulties in the face. He points 
out the fallacy of those comparisons which have been drawn between the 
straits to which the Church has been reduced in former times, e. g., by 
the Robbers’ Meeting at Ephesus, and the Councils of Rimini and Seleucia, 
and our own position. The Scottish Presbyter gives some modern com- 
parisons more completely to the point, and not quite so favourable to 
ourselves. ‘In the question of mixed marriages, the Archbishop of Posen 
defied the King of Prussia, and was committed to prison for refusing to 
obey the Royal Mandate. On the same question the Archbishop of 
Cologne asserted his spiritual authority, in defiance of the King’s decree, 
and died in the prison to which he was sent for his refusal. In the 
Gallican Church, M. de Bonald has not unfrequently resisted the unjust 
encroachments of the State, and, in the Education Scheme, has successfully 
opposed the Republican Government of France; and more recently, in 
Sardinia, the Archbishop of Turin refused to give the last offices of religion 
to a Minister of State under ecclesiastical censure, and, I believe, has been 
imprisoned for the act.’ 


The edition of the Scotch Prayer-book, authorised by the Bishop of S. 
Andrew’s, which we noticed with so much thankfulness in our last 
number, has given rise to an important controversy in Scotland. We 
regret to learn that a majority of both Bishops and Clergy have pro- 
nounced against it; but under circumstances which give little weight to 
their judgment. The Bishops judged it for the first time without having 
had time to examine the book further than by a cursory glance as they sat 
in Synod ; and the result was a sentence against the publisher, such as is 
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unknown in modern times, and we believe questionable at common law. 
The Diocesan Synods seem to have acted with equal haste; though we 
must do all parties the justice to say that,—so far as we have heard,— 
they condemned nothing in the book beyond the title page, which cer- 
tainly contains an oversight difficult to defend. The last act of the 
Episcopal Synod—the Bishop of Brechin, if report speak true, protesting— 
has been to determine on issuing a strong Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and 
people, a milder communication to the Archbishop of Canterbury, (who has 
about as much to do with the matter as the Metropolitan of Moscow,) anda 
gentlemanly letter to the Bishop of S. Andrew’s himself. Here we have 
that old Collegiate spirit, which is for ignoring diocesan Episcopacy, and 
exalting the Synod into a sort of aristocratical Papacy. We rejoice to hear 
that the Venerable Bishop of S. Andrew’s addressed a temperate and judi- 
cious memorial to his Episcopal brethren, declining to allow the matter to 
be taken up by way of appeal,—the only method in which it could properly 
come before them,—and admonishing them, that they would best consult 
their own credit and the peace of the Church by recalling their former hasty 
resolution. The real author of the disunion is the Warden of Trinity Col- 
lege, Glenalmond. He, accordizg to his own showing, obtained a copy from 
the publisher before publication, and sent it with all haste to the Bishop of 
Glasgow, who, it will be remembered, had till very recently been a priest 
in a southern English county, and was, therefore, necessarily without expe- 
rience in the Scotch Church. The Bishop espoused the Warden’s side. Mr. 
Wordsworth then, not content with attacking the Prayer Book in his own 
Diocesan Synod, commenced a series of letters to the Guardian. The tone, 
manner, and argument of these productions, a real respect for Mr. Words- 
worth’s former services alone prevents us from characterising as they deserve. 
The history of the Prayer Book, which Mr. Wordsworth has sadly mis- 
represented, is briefly this. One of the Clergy of the Diocese of S. Andrew’s, 
feeling the difficulty of following an use in which his people could not so 
fully join, suggested to the Bishop the propriety of authorising an edition 
of the Scotch Prayer Book, with rubrics containing the acknowledged use 
of the Scotch Church. The venerable Prelate, after some demur, agreed to 
do so if petitioned by a majority of the Diocese. On occasion of an ordi- 
nation, such a petition was actually adopted by all the Clergy then present, 
who formed exactly a majority of those licensed in the diocese. And it was 
then expressly stated that the Book, when published, was not to be forced on 
the individual use of any clergyman. It was distinctly understood that 
those who had used the Scotch Office before, would use it still; only with 
practices now no longer traditional, but rubrical. The Bishop then went 
over the book with the priest who had first proposed the edition,—gave 
him a rough draft of the additions which he thought necessary,—and 
ordered him to return a fair copy of these for his further inspection. This 
was done in the following May. The Bishop, in July, returned the copy 
with some additional corrections, and his imprimatur, requiring, at the 
same time, that such of the proofs should be sent to him as contained any 
of his corrections. And not till all this labour had been expended on revi- 
sion did the book appear. We are thus minute, because Mr. Wordsworth, 
to mask his attack on the Bishop, has untruly represented the book as the 
composition of others; and has thought it right to suggest that fail- 
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ing years and faculties alone induced the Prelate to give his imprimatur. 
The points in the Prayer Book chiefly objected to by Mr. Wordsworth 
and his companions are these:—1. The expression in the title page, 
according to the use of the Church of Scotland; that being, they say, the 
legal title of the Establishment. We shall certainly not answer such 
an argument; and Mr. Wordsworth, himself, has ere now employed 
the same language which he here reproaches with a want of good faith. 
2. The permission to employ the Summary of the Law instead of the Ten 
Commandments. This is given in what is the norm of the Scotch Prayer 
Book, the form exhibited by Bishop Horsley in the House of Lords, and 
which received the imprimatur of the then Primus Skinner. It was 
adopted by the American Church at the suggestion of the Scotch conse- 
craters of Bishop Seabury. 3. The form of Confirmation: ‘I sign thee 
with the Sign of the Cross; and I lay mine hands upon thee, in the name 
of the FaTuHer, and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost. Defend, 
O Lorp, &c.’ Now here we take very much higher ground. The English 
form of Confirmation has never been allowed (as the English Liturgy 
has been) by the Scotch Church; and if any Bishop employ it, this is 
the real usurpation and presumption. It is the same stretch of authority 
which it would be in an English Prelate to employ the Scotch form. 
4. The Reservation of the Consecrated’ Gifts. On this Mr, C. Wordsworth 
expends the chief part of his declamation, alleging that the English 
Articles, accepted for a particular purpose by the Scotch Church, forbid it. 
Now here we find him guilty of a misrepresentation of both the Scotch 
and English Churches, Of the Scotch Church, in imagining that the same 
Bishops who practised reservation, received the English Articles, while they 
believed them to forbid it; and of the English Church in alleging that her 
Articles so forbid it. If they did condemn the practice, they would condemn 
the all but universal use of the Catholic Church; and Mr. Wordsworth's 
assertion, therefore, we regard as an injustice to ourselves. The words of the 
English Article are perfectly true: ‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not, by Curist’s ordinance, reserved.’ The meaning was, perhaps, to 
protest against—if any such there were conceived to be—a superstitious 
Reservation: or more probably, a declaration in favour of the lawfulness of 
sick-room consecration. Another argument much relied on by Mr. Words- 
worth and his followers, is the rubric at the end of the English Communion 
Office, that the consecrated elements shall not be carried out of the church. 
But, they argue, if the Scotch Church allows that office, it is clear that 
she can command nothing contrary to its rubrics. But this argument 
shows a large misapprehension of facts. The rubrics at the end of 
the English office have never been accepted by the Scotch Church; she 
does not expect even such of her Clergy as use that office to comply with 
them; nay, rather, she tacitly disapproves them. For, in her 20th Canon, 
she says, ‘ Every Clergyman shall pay attention to the spirit and design of 
the rubrics prefixed to the office.’ What is this but to say that she does not 
wish them to pay attention to the spirit and design of the rubrics affixed to 
it? The Scotch Prayer Book, as edited and recommended by the Bishop of 
S. Andrews, is nothing else than the normal Scotch Prayer Book of Bishop 
Skinner, with the addition of rubrics expressing, in words, practices 
hitherto handed down by traditiou only. The single point of difference ig 
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this: that the permission to substitute the Collect for Grace in the place 
of one of the Collects for the Sovereign, was not (owing to the suspicior 
with which the loyalty of the Scotch Church was then regarded) in Bishop 
Horsley’s book; though the substitution was, at that time, really prac- 
tised. And we are the more anxious to reiterate on our readers the fact 
that Bishop Skinner’s Prayer Book is the service of the Scotch Church, 
because, it seems, our notice in the last number was so far misunder- 
stood, as to be thought to assert that Laud’s was the normal book. We 
were there speaking of tradition handed down since his time, not of the 
office. . We repeat, therefore, that the Bishop of S. Andrew’s has invented 
nothing, introduced nothing new, altered nothing. He simply bears 
witness, as it were, to the use of his Church: and but for this witness, 
it is now manifest, the Scotch Church would soon have been deprived 
of any distinguishing rite of excellence. Of the document put forth in the 
name of Mr. Wordsworth and some of his supporters, in which, covertly 
indeed, and under a respectful form, but still with sufficient plainness, the 
conduct of the Bishop of S. Andrew’s is characterised as illegal, uncanonical, 
inconsistent, faithless, and uncharitable, we shall only say, that it is the 
most arrogant composition which has for some time come under our notice. 
—We are bound to notice one curious argument of Mr. Wordsworth’s. 
He is not, he says, acting with an Anglican spirit, when he seeks to obli- 
terate national Scotch usages. His opponents are; because they are 
supported by the unanimous voice of the English Church Press. We may 
instance the Guardian, the English Churchman, the Ecclesiologist, the Eccle- 
siastic, and ourselves. Had all these periodicals been in his favour, would 
Mr. Wordsworth then have confessed himself acting with an Anglican 
spirit ? 

We have on previous occasions pointed out some of the defects of Mr. 
J. H. Parker's ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ but we are bound to say that 
every reprint far increases its value. Before us is now lying the fifth 
edition of this work, the actual and practical use of which we rate very 
highly. It is much enlarged both in written and picterial particulars: so 
much so that the volume of illustrations is now in two parts. In its present 
form it is also enriched with Professor Willis’s valuable discoveries in 
medieval technology. The successive editions of the Glossary form 
a remarkable historical précis of the advancement of ecclesiology from its 
first hesitating tentative rudiments to the condition of an exact science : and 
though we find in the contributors to the Glossary a preference of the 
archeological to the religious element, yet we may be very thankful for the 
exact technical knowledge which these handsome volumes generally display. 


‘A Report of Papers read at the joint meeting of the Architectural Socie- 
ties of Northampton and Lincoln’ (Sharp: Stamford,) is instructive and 
interesting. The papers are by Mr. Ayliffe Poole, Sir Charles Anderson, 
and Mr. F. P. Lowe: the latter on the architectural, or rather ecclesiological, 
cruz of ‘low-side windows,’ as Mr. Lowe incorrectly words it for ‘ low side- 
windows.’ This is a question on which every body seems to take license 
to talk nonsense: we pass over the ‘vulne-window’ theory, as well as 
Mr. Cole’s mistranslation of Peckham’s Constitution—(Mr. Cole actually 
thinks that ‘ pulsentur campane in uno latere’ means one side of the Church; 
instead of which, it obviously is one side of the bell)—but Mr. Lowe sup- 
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poses these windows to be merely holes for ventilation. We think it quite 
sufficiently fatal to this theory to believe that our ancestors—though no 
disciples of Drs. Reid or Arnott—had sufficient practical sense to know that 
ventilation near the floor, the ordinary position of these windows, would 
only produce rheumatism in the knees, and would not carry off any foul air. 


Mr. Henry Ierson has printed ‘Two Lectures: on the Decay of Tradi- 
tional Faith: and on the Re-establishment of Faith by Philosophy’ (Chap- 
man). They were delivered at the so-called Finsbury Chapel, belonging to 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Ierson is an infidel; a liberal infidel, who patronizes Chris- 
tianity and thinks it a very tolerable folly in its way, but inefficient and 
insufficient for the age. The word infidel is an ugly one: but we are writing 
to Christians, and there is no choice of terms for us. And though we have 
been told of a certain dangerous skill in ‘inventing ingenious retorts,’ it 
arises only from the courtesy of their respective publishers, and from no pre- 
meditated juxtaposition of our own, that Mr. Newman’s recent ‘ Lectures at 
the Oratory,’ (Burns,) and Mr. Ierson’s Lectures at Finsbury, meet on the same 
table and in the same quarter of the year, But their coincidence in time is 
not the most significant and remarkable common nature which they possess. 
Mr. Ierson’s theory—it is the prevalent one of the new infidel school— 
is the ordinary formula: we condense it only to save the trouble of tedious 
quotation. Our Lord was a mere preacher of natural religion, somewhat 
in advance of his age; contrary to his intention, his followers imposed upon 
this simple germ a mass of traditions—systems—dogmas: Christianity 
attracted to itself Pauline, Judaizing, Roman, Pagan elements by successive 
accretions, until it became what it is; but entirely by a slow and gradual 
growth. Mr. Newman admits that ‘what Anglicans call the Roman cor- 
ruptions, were but instances of that very same doctrinal law which was to 
be found in the history of the early Church ; and that in the sense in which 
the dogmatic truth of the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin may be said in 
the lapse of centuries to have grown upon the consciousness of individuals, 
in that same sense did in the first age the mystery of the Blessed Trinity 
also gradually shine out and manifest itself more and more completely 
before their minds.’ (P. 321.) Here is an account of the origin of the existing 
dogmatic Christianity, emanating from opposite quarters, yet substantially 
identical; but it is not the Anglican estimate of the complete and final 
deposit of doctrine—not the old Roman Catholic, not the Patristic, account 
of the matter. Still Finsbury Chapel and the Oratory accept it: ultra- 
montanism and pure Deism are on this historical point at one, We only 
state the plain fact. 


The ‘ Churchman’s Pulpit’ (Garner) is a collection of original Sermons 
recently preached in several Churches, chiefly at the east end of London. 
Among the writers most known are Mr. Irons, Mr. Denison, Mr. Montgo- 
mery, Mr. Bennett. Mr. H. Bedford has contributed some very striking 
sermons. As the publisher speaks of his losses occasioned by this work, we 
are glad to say a good word for it. A sentence struck us in running over 
these pages. ‘God is pleased to deem the wants of the young lions and 
scarce-fledged ravens, that lack and suffer hunger, not unworthy of his 
notice: he pities the much cattle of Nineveh: he tempers the blast to the 
shorn lamb.’ (P. 84.) We should scarcely have expected to find this hack- 
neyed scrap of Sterne’s sentimentalism reproduced either as, or in connex:on 
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with, Holy Scripture. The preacher is Mr. Jackson, now Bishop Designate 
of Lyttelton, in New Zealand. 


Mr. George G. Scott has published a ‘ Plea for the faithful Restoration 
of Ancient Churches,’ (J. H. Purker.) Whatever is written by an eminent 
architect deserves to command attention; and in Mr. Scott’s general tone 
and spirit we heartily concur. We do want faithful restoration; but many 
among us, because many restorations have been unfaithful, condemn all 
restoration. Some from a superstitious reverence to the sentiment and 
beauty of a ruin, towards which feeling Mr. Ruskin inclines: this error 
arises from an undue cultivation of the esthetic element. And some from 
a deference to mere antiquarianism, which would treat Christian Churches 
as cold historical and chronological specimens of style and art: here the 
mistake is an extravagant admiration for architectural science; and it is one 
from which we cannot deem Mr. Pettit quite free. We do not charge Mr. 
Scott with these extremes: but we reclaim against any Canons on Resto- 
ration being drawn with a precision too severe. A case for illustration 
occurs to us. It is proposed to restore the Church of Little Maplestead: 
one of the four famous Round Churches. (By the bye, we believe there is 
an undescribed fifth in Ludlow Castle.) Against the design for this pro- 
posed restoration it is urged by an able archeologist that the restoration is 
unfaithful, because the artist, Mr. Carpenter, adds a triforium and clerestory, 
with spire. It is not said that these are designed in an unsuitable style: 
only that being additions to the existing structure they are inadmissible: 
they offend against ‘ faithful restoration.’ This is surely an affectation of 
purism, rather than purity. Upon this false principle Bristol Cathedral 
must continue naveless: Cologne ought to have been content with its 
fragmentary fane: Redcliffe must never expect a spire: Westminster should 
have still remained shorn of its modern towers. We are quite at one with 
Mr. Scott in the line which he adopts as to the providential course which 
the later Anglican Church took in preserving both the examples and tradi- 
tions of pointed architecture. It is not too much to anticipate that had 
Romanism continued its free course in England, ancient art in this country 
would have been a mere matter of conjectural history. Far from the fact 
being as Mr. Pugin once stated it, that every architectural monstrosity is 
due to the Reformation, we consider that unchecked Romanism, as for four 
centuries we have seen it actually working in ecclesiological Rome, and as 
recently developed in the Oratory, would have been absolutely destructive 
of every trace of true Christian art. 


‘ Langley School,’ by the author of ‘Kings of England’ (Mozley)— a 
reprint of papers from the Magazine for the Young—is exactly suited to 
children. Now that the rage for children’s books has declined, we get really 
good specimens: and this is among the best. 


The thirty-eighth edition of ‘The Christian Year’ (J. H. Parker) suggests 
thoughts much wider than can be comprised in the single thankful line in 
which we announce its publication. The present reprint is as small, mean, 
and therefore we hope as cheap, as the cheapest Methodist Hymn-Book— 
this is the true sign of worth. 


Our function is rather with the literary aspect of science than with pure 
science itself. “With this view we have examined Dr. Johnston’s ‘ Intro- 
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duction to Conchology’ (Van Voorst), and we can safely pronounce it to 
be an exceedingly entertaining as well as instructive work. It is not that 
Dr. Johnston exalts the inferior creatures about whom he writes above 
their appointed rank in creation, but he forcibly brings out the disregarded 
duty of looking at all animal life as sentient, almost intelligent, being. It 
is pleasant, if no more, for the commonest non-scientific reader to be let 
into the daily habits, the domestic life, of creatures apparently so confined 
and debased as the mollusks. The present work is among the handsomest 
of Mr. Van Voorst’s always handsome volumes on Natural History. But, 
as the nursery moral says, To be good is better than to be handsome: and 
we do not recollect one of Van Voorst’s publications which is not safe: no 
small, though a rare, recommendation for a physicist’s library. Is it not 
a blunder at p. 39, to say ‘ that the shells of the Chama gigas actually serve 
to this day the purpose of baptismal fonts in the church of S. Sulpice at 
Paris?’ They are of course Benaturas: we have noticed a similar use of 
these noble shells in the Cathedral of Cadiz. 


‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ: explained agreeably to the Analogy of 
Holy Scripture and the Interpretation of its Symbols.’ By a Clergyman. 
(Masters.) We have received this book, a very large one, very late in the 
quarter. It is quite certain that the respectable Publisher is not aware of it, 
—though we cannot deny that some responsibility in so grave a matter will 
not unreasonably be laid upon one in his position,—but the writer is an 
Irvingite, and the general tone of the book is to further the progress of 
that sect, for sect it is. ‘This is not the first time we have detected 
what we cannot but stigmatize as gross unfairness in writers of this per- 
suasion ; an unfairness, perhaps, inherent in their wild theory, and so not 
unfair to them, but still viciously ensnaring and misleading to others. They 
seek employment from Church publishers, and as Churchmen and Church- 
women, and get their books, poems, essays, circulated among Churchmen, 
and in one or two cases under the guarantee of Mr. Masters’ name. 
And no sooner do we say a word on the subject, than we have a cloud 
of reclamatory, and always anonymous, letters, saying how unfair it is 
to call this body Irvingites ;—how they repudiate the name—what excellent 
people they are—how they love the Church, &c., which may be all very 
true ; and strictly, they may not be ‘ Jrvingites.’ But, if this body will 
tell us what word we can use which is to express our meaning, viz. of a 
communion which teaches us that one half of the external ministry of 
the Church failed in days immediately succeeding those of the Apostles, 
and that this ministry, in its four-fold manifestation, has very recently 
been revived among certain individuals who alone possess grace to 
acknowledge it ; i.e. that till the days of Edward Irving, or just afterwards, 
the Holy Spirit never fully inhabited or ruled the Church; when, we 
say, the persons who hold and teach all this, will tell us how in 
words to distinguish them from ourselves, we will frankly use their appel- 
lative, so long as it is fair, and a real logical differentia. But, as matters 
stand, we cannot understand the common morality of those who hold 
Irvingism, either writing as Churchmen, or, still worse, holding Church 
preferment. Of course, we do not expect Bishops to take the matter up; 
but the evil is great. The unsuspecting Morning Post, a week ago, pub- 
lished a letter from a Mr. Hooper, a beneficed clergyman, which was rank 
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Irvingism throughout. All this evil of publishing false doctrine, in Church 
quarters and in Church names, arises from the absence of a theological 
censor, appointed by authority, and the non-existence of this official arises 
from what we all know too well. Under.existing circumstances, however, 
the Publisher is our Censor Theologicus; in the present case, his name is 
equivalent to the technical Nihil obstat : and therefore we say some blame, 
connected with this work, attaches somewhere. 


We feel ourselves under considerable obligations to Dr. Russell, of 
Maynooth, for translating, and to Mr. Burns for publishing, the famous 
‘Systema Theologicum ’ of Leibnitz. Every tyro in ecclesiastical history 
remembers the various schemes for comprehension between the Roman 
Church and the Protestant bodies, which have made the names of Cas- 
sander, Wicelins, and Calixtus, matters of history, but which took their 
most auspicious and promising form in the prolonged and often renewed 
negotiations, in which Molanus and Leibnitz on the one hand, and Spinola, 
and even Bossuet, and perhaps Innocent XI. on the other, pronounced that 
the differences between the Reformed and the Roman Church were not 
irreconcileable. How far either party was sincere in their hopes—the 
remarkable progress which at one time the scheme of union had acquired— 
the political obstacles, arising a good deal from our ‘glorious revolution,’ 
which finally proved fatal—are detailed in Dr. Russell's admirable introduc- 
tion. That Leibnitz considered his views as the natural complement to 
‘the theology of Laud and Forbes,’ (p. cxxviii.) shows his acquaintance 
with the high school of English theology. ‘The present work is a decided 
acquisition to the literary history of the Church. And how refreshing, as 
well as how significant, to contrast the manly language of Bossuet about 
the Roman Church, with Mr. F. Faber’s lectures at the Oratory. It isa 
melancholy chapter in the history of the human mind, to descend from the 
‘eagle of Meaux,’ to ‘ the representative saint of modern times;’ for whom 
‘dogs detached themselves from their masters and followed him; and little 
‘birds fluttered round his face and sang in his ear, and who dressed himself 
‘ out in fine clothes for the mere purpose of being made game of.’—(Spirit 
$c. of S. Philip Neri, p. 69.) However, Dr. Russell’s publication seems to 
show that Maynooth and King William Street entertain a very different 
estimate of their own Church. 

Mr. Daniel Wilson, of Islington, has printed an ‘ Appeal to the Evan- 
gelical Members of the Church of England,’ (Jackson,) recommending all 
sorts of combinations and persecutions, against certain parties whom Mr. 
Wilson thinks that he dislikes under the name of Tractarians, but of whose 
writings and teaching, as well as of many other things, it is only charitable 
to Mr. Wilson to believe that he is entirely ignorant.—Mr. Wilson’s 
‘Appeal’ has been replied to in a ‘Letter to the Rev. D. Wilson, &c. by 
Mr. Scott,’ (Mozley,) which has reached a second edition, 


Of Devotional Manuals, we wish to specify two of great practical value :— 
1. ‘ A Pocket Manual of Prayers, (Masters,) chiefly for the Hours ;’ which is 
beyond both our criticism and praise. This is devoted to actual prayer, 
while 2. ‘ Daily Steps towards Heaven,’ (J. H. Parker,) is applied rather to 
the exercise of Meditation. It accompanies the whole Christian year, and 
is formally divided. These two books will be found important in system- 
atizing and condensing religious duties into actual facts. 
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We are glad to receive ‘Jones’ Tracts on the Church,’ (J. H. Parker,) 
reproduced in a cheap form. We do not know whether it has been noticed 
how keen a sense of humour is displayed in the writings of the ‘ sometime 
Rector of Nayland,’ 


Among the more important pamphlets on the subject of the day, we 
desire to specify :—1. ‘Some Reasons against the Revival of Convocation,’ 
(Pickering,) by Mr. Sanderson Robins. Few have expressed more pointedly 
than ourselves their sense of the evils attendant upon the restoration of 
Convocation: but our apprehension of such must be contingent upon the 
amount of difficulties the other way. We have certainly come to that pass 
that we must postpone the fear of probable results to the actual experience 
of imminent evil. We cannot accompany Mr. Robins in his points: ez. 
gr. that we have the lex loquens of the written law because we have Bishops. 
This is a hyper-papal view of episcopal infallibility. Nor is there any 
parity in the cases, because the General Assembly of Scotland, or Conference 
among the Wesleyans, has hastened the schisms in those bodies, that this is 
normal as against a Provincial Council of the Church. Surely there is 
a guarantee in the one case, which is absent from schismatical assemblies : 
and to say that Councils are only to be gathered ‘ when contentions have in 
a manner ceased’ is to ignore the whole history of the Church.—2. Mr. 
Perceval Ward’s ‘ Letter to Mr. Gladstone’ (Masters), who proposes a re- 
construction of the Court of Arches.—3. Mr. George Denison’s warm 
‘ Appeal to the Clergy and Laity’ (Rivington), With Mr. Denison’s great 
principles we most cordially concur: he has announced them too with such 
bravery and single-heartedness, that we will not say in what we differ from 
some of his practical suggestions: reserving to ourselves the right of very 
explicitly condemning any New Tests, whether in the shape of Declarations, 
or otherwise, to be imposed either on the responsibility of any Church 
Union, or by any other English authority, as a condition of doing our work 
in the Church,—4. ‘Church Matters in 1850’ Nos. 1, 2, (J. H. Parker) by 
Mr. Keble, contain such important and stirring matter, urged by the autho- 
rity of one of the most peace-loving of men, that they may well animate us 
to new duties and exertions, 


Will the warm-hearted writer of a ‘ Voice from the North’ pardon us if 
we say that we cannot concur with the judiciousness of publishing his 
No. 3 on the ‘ Internal Disorganization of the Church’ (Masters). Most of 
what he tells us is fearfully too true: but is this the time to say it? 


Mr. Newman’s‘ Lectures at the Oratory,’ (Burns,) though they might have 
made the reputation of an ordinary controversialist, remind us, in many ways, 
that Mr. Newman has been greater than a controversialist. The defensive 
part of them shows, quite as much as defences of mixed systems usually 
do, signs of embarrassment and difficulty; and Mr. Newman forgets both 
himself and his readers, when he invites them to think ‘how secure Pius 
* would have been upon his throne, could he have allowed himself to fire on 
‘bis people.’ But of course their main purpose is aggressive. He has 
undertaken the delicate task of discrediting, not so much the English 
Church, as the school in it, of which he was once the leader. Such a task, 
even if a duty, must ever be an invidious one, to one who has been to his 
friends what Mr. Newman was. Its real character cannot be disguised by 
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words of affection and sympathy, of which it is not at all necessary to 
question the sincerity. His way of dealing with it is bold, dexterous, and 
—if all other rights are swallowed up by those of such a leader—generous. 


The book of the quarter we unhesitatingly pronounce to be Mrs. Jame- 
son’s ‘ Legends of the Monastic Orders,’ (Longman.) It forms the second 
series of ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ which we welcomed on its first 
appearance. In every thing Mrs. Jameson exccls: in vast hagiological 
literature, in profound taste and criticism of art, especially of Christian art, 
in reverent estimation of her subject, in the poetical spirit, and in an admira- 
ble taste in the selection ofher illustrations, both from books and pictures. 
While there is a freedom in her etching-needle which men might envy, 
there is a delicacy in her appreciation of the softer touches of the written 
or traditional legends, which a woman alone could feel. In the religious 
treatment of her subject, this volume shows a marked improvement on 
its predecessor: and we have little to object to in Mrs. Jameson’s general 
appreciation of that great fact in the world’s history, medieval legend. All 
persons of religion and sense have come to take a deeper view of the vast 
body of Hagiology than that of a cumbrous system of imposture or self- 
deception. It was a way, perhaps the ouly way, of impressing great spiri- 
tual and moral truths, on a rude yet most susceptible intelligence. Even 
we have debarred ourselves from great opportunities of touching the finest 
sensibilities by our stiff, common-sense and perhaps common-place forms 
of religion. And though it may be, and is, quite certain that the boundary 
between fact and parable was often, by the old legend-writers, left 
in a hazy dim distance, yet it does not follow that there was any 
malicious design to deceive. Never were the social charities of life so 
vividly taught, never were the coarse distinctions of society so effectually 
levelled, never were the high graces and unearthly struggle of the 
Christian character so appropriately set forth, as by the Lives—or even 
the Legends—of the Saints. We are not saying that Mrs. Jameson 
does not occasionally lean, more than we should do, to Sir James Stephen, 
or Mr. Kingsley: but she is never sarcastic, scarcely ever condescending, in 
her notices. We shall be pardoned for extracting one passage, the quaint 
legendary style of which seems beautifully adapted to its subject—we do 
not take it for a translation—‘ Now in the same convent at Fiesole, where 
‘Antonino made his profession, there dwelt a young friar about the same 
‘age as himself, whose name was Fra Giovanni, and who was yet more 
‘favoured by Heaven; for to him, in addition to the virtues of humility, 
‘charity, and piety, was vouchsafed the gift of surpassing genius. He was 
‘a painter: early in life he had dedicated himself and his beautiful art to 
‘ the service of God and of His most blessed saints; and, that he might be 
‘ worthy of his high and holy vocation, he sought to make himself unspotted 
‘from the world, for he was accustomed to say that “those who work for 
‘Christ must dwell in Christ.” Ever before he commenced a picture 
‘which was to be consecrated to the honour of God, he prepared himself 
‘with fervent prayer and meditation, and then he began, in humble trust 
‘that it would be put into his mind what he ought to delineate; and he 
‘would never change nor deviate from the first idea, for, as he said, ‘ That 
‘ was the Will of God ;” (cost fusse la volonta di Dio ;) [Vasari] and this he said, 
‘not in presumption, but in faith and simplicity of heart. So he passed his 
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‘life in imaging those visions of beatitude which descended on his fancy, 
‘sent indeed by no fabled muse, but even by that Spirit “that doth prefer 
‘before all temples the upright heart and pure ;” and, surely, never before 
‘nor since was earthly material worked up into soul, nor earthly forms 
‘refined into spirit, as under the hand of this most pious and excellent 
‘ painter. He became sublime by the force of his own goodness and 
‘humility. It was as if paradise had opened upon him, a paradise of rest 
‘and joy, of purity and love, where no trouble, no guile, no change could 
‘enter: and if, as it has been said, his celestial creations seem to want 
‘ power, not the less do we feel that they need it not,—that before those 
‘ethereal beings power itself would be powerless: such are his angels, 
‘resistless in their soft serenity; such his virgins, pure from all earthly 
‘stain; such his redeemed spirits, gliding into paradise; such his sainted 
‘martyrs and confessors, absorbed in devout rapture. Well has he been 
‘named It BeaTo and ANGELICO, whose life was “ participate with angels ” 
‘even in this world!’—Pp. 416, 417. 


Far be it from us to criticise the Bishop of Exeter’s ‘ Letter to the 
Churchwardens of Brampford Speke,’ (Murray,) but we may say this :—If 
the present conclusion of the Gorham case hardly satisfies our anticipa- 
tions, is it not that such conclusion rather reveals our actual disabilities 
than displays any backwardness on the Bishop’s part? It is easy enough 
to say what we should have done in the Bishop’s place: but none can 
realize that place except he who occupies it. 


A ‘Pastoral Letter’ from the Bishop of Glasgow, (Ogle,) has called out 
an important ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Glasgow,’ (Masters,) by Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone. We are thankful to laymen for bringing before us the poli- 
tical aspect of our case:—some of our readers will understand why we 
enforce this word in its highest sense. 


Mr. Mayow’s ‘ Second Letter to Mr. Maskell,’ (Pickering,) though it con- 
tains matter which recent painful facts had antedated, yet is not to be laid 
aside as of only personal value. While we admit the great importance of 
all that Mr. Mayow has to say, we may observe that his own interpretation 
of ‘not holding Communion, &c.,’ is simply unreal—not to Mr. Mayow, 
but—to us, because apparently quite impracticable. 

Mr. Blackadder—we believe that we read the name correctly—privately 
asks us to announce a New Edition of the New Testament shortly to be 
published, which, from the specimen we have seen, seems to combine a har- 
mony, as well as a chronological and local summary, on each page. It is 
divided in‘o sections after Burton. The most questionable feature of the 
undertaking is an Analysis of the argument printed marginally. Upon this 
we can scarcely pronounce: though from the page which we have received 
we may say that ‘foreign languages’ is a very inadequate translation of the 
yAodooat of } Cor, xiv. 

Dr. Pusey has published a most important Letter to Mr. Upton Richards, 
(J. H. Parker,) on the thesis, ‘ The Church of England leaves her children 
free to whom to open their griefs.’ Among all Dr. Pusey’s publications, 
there is none which in fulness and learning exceeds this valuable work. 


‘Sermons,’ by Mr. Tomlins, of Uttoxeter, (Masters,) are sound and 
practical. 
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Two of Mr. Parker’s handsome architectural publications have reached 
us :-—‘ Views and Elevations of Minster Lovell Church, Oxfordshire, by Mr. 
Prichard,’ exceedingly well sketched. While we object, as we have before 
said, to model Churches, this particular Church, though very picturesque 
in itself, is by no means suited to the Colonies.—Mr. Caveler’s monograph 
of ‘ Warmington Church’ is of a higher range. The building deserves such 
a publication: though we should not pronounce it to be, as they say, a 
‘typical’ Church. The triplets in the south side of the nave are neither usual 
nor graceful; and the wooden roof, in imitation of stone groining, is a 
positive defect, whatever ancient authority it may have. 


Mr. Jermyn Pratt has done great service by publishing a ‘ Record of the 
College of Christ Church in Brecon.’ (Masters.) Brecon is known—to at 
least all the readers of the Clergyman’s Almanack—as a Collegiate Chapter, 
with a Dean (the Bishop of S. David's) and fifteen Canons, among whom 
are three Archdeacons: its income Mr. Pratt estimates (pp. 10, 11,) at about 
10,000/. per annum. The Dean and Chapter have allowed the Church to fall 
down, having first declined to give anything towards its repair: they have 
of course entirely suspended Divine Service: they keep no residence: they 
have permitted the school ever since 1845 to become extinct: the clerk or 
sexton has received no salary since 1834, and ‘the cemetery of the College 
is now let as pasture by the Bishop of St. David's for 16/. per annum, and 
moreover a cireus for horsemanship, almost every year, is allowed to be 
erected in the centre of this hallowed spot.’ (P. 24.) We are quite at one 
with Mr. Pratt in stigmatizing all this as ‘one of the grossest cases of 
Church spoliation ever heard of:’ so gross that we confess to some measure 
of incredulity about it. 


We cannot be quite certain that the Durham Architectural Society has 
taken the most judicious course towards recommending its excellent objects 
and principles by putting forth a paper by one of its secretaries ‘On the 
principles of Church Building’ (Andrews: Durham.) The writer lays down 
some novel canons: that a Chureh should not be surrounded by houses in 
regular forms: and that First Pointed requires colour more imperatively 
than Second Pointed: and he tells us ‘that in Devonshire he once saw 
avery pretty custom. The infant children which had died in the parish 
were buried round the yew tree, seeming to imply that firm belief that bap- 
tized children, dying without actual sin, are certainly, by God's word, inhe- 
ritors of eternal life.’ (P. 16.) év ¢irecodia rd Spotoy Kai ev modd di€xover 
Gewpeiv evordxov' but certainly this eustochia is the very bathos of symbol- 
ism. It is this kind of extravagance which deters rational people from what 
is afler all a very reasonable matter. 


The Archdeacon of Llandaff, Mr. Williams, has addressed a very earnest 
and touching ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff on the peculiar condition 
and wants of the Diocese.’ (J. W. Parker.) It lays open the whole mise- 
rable state of the Church in that portion of the Principality, and suggests 
a general appeal. Such a case, backed by a Bishop and Clergy proving 
themselves to be in earnest, if it shall gain no answer, will be a solitary case 
in our annals. 


We are pleased to find that Mr. Robert Montgomery in his more recent 
works is adopting and enforcing Church principles. In a volume which we 
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have received, ‘God and Man,’ (Longman,) there is much to like: 
thoughts often put in an eloquent, always ina striking, way; yet not with- 
out some eclecticism. Errors in taste Mr. Montgomery will perhaps never 
quite discard: but in the present instance he seems on his guard against 
them. We do not much admire the inartificial disjointed form of this book : 
we have no right to be asked to accept the adversaria of any living writer. 


Of Tracts, beyond our general resumé, we are bound again to call atten- 
tion to Mr. J. H. Parker’s ‘Series of Tracts for the Christian Seasons,’ 
of which the interest and usefulness is kept up in a very striking way. On 
the whole, it is our best collection. 


Of general Tracts, we have to place on record:—‘ Remarks on Infant 
Baptism,’ (Rivington,) by Mr. Edge :—‘The Temples of the Holy Ghost,’ 
(Masters,) by Mr. Walford:—‘ Essay towards Union,’ (Rivington,) also by 
Mr. Edge, a careful attempt to reconcile difficulties and divisions on the 
doctrine of grace:—‘The way through the Desert,’ (Masters,) a nice 
allegory, by Mr. R. Milman:—‘ Willie’s Grave,’ (Cleaver,) a touching 
child’s book :—‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,’ from the same author and publisher, a 
second series which greatly recalls its predecessor:—Mr. Chanter’s 
‘Exposition of the Catechism,’ (Masters,) which we spoke well of on its 
first appearance :—Mr. Phipps’ full and valuable ‘ Catechism on the Holy 
Scriptures,’ (Masters.)—Dr. Beavan’s well-intentioned ‘Catechism on the 
Articles :'—Mr. Davies’ ‘ Catechetical Exercise on the Confirmation Service,’ 
(Simpkin,) somewhat too full on the subjective side of the office :—‘ The 
Catholicity of the Church’s Love,’ (Masters,) four affectionate Letters by 
an English priest. 

And of Sermons :—‘ Five Sermons on the principles of Faith and Church 
Authority,’ by Mr. Charles Marriott, (Littlemore: Masson,) too important 
and careful to be slightly acknowledged :—‘ The One Fold of Christ,’ 
(King,) by Mr. Douglass, of Brighton :—‘A Plain Discourse on the one 
Faith,’ (Masters,) by Mr. Grueber; very full and impressive :—‘ Abuse of 
Oaths,’ (Skeffington,) by Mr. Beames: this is on irreverent blasphemy, and 
a good Sermon, though not what the title would strictly lead us to antici- 
pate:—Mr. Davies’ (a remarkably good preacher) ‘Sermon before the 
Tithe Redemption Trust,’ (Masters :)—Mr. Henry Hughes’ ‘ Proofs of the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit with the Anglican Church,’ (Rivington,) con- 
taining a sound conclusion on very insufficient premises; ex. gr. the 
writer suggests it as a proof of our being sound, that ‘ false teachers have 
gone out of us,’ alluding to recent unhappy defections :—Mr. Fortescue on 
the ‘Tudor Supremacy,’ (Masters,) a Visitation Sermon :—Mr. Gurney’s 
‘Sermon on the Death of Sir R. Peel,’ (Skeffington:)—Mr. Cooke’s very 
admirable Sermon on ‘Sacraments channels of Grace from our Lord’s 
Humanity,’ (J. H. Parker:) ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ (Masters,) by Mr. 
Gray Lawson:—‘ The Oneness of the Dispensations,’ (Rivington,) by 
Mr. George Townsend:—‘ The Dead yet Speaking,’ a Sermon on Sir R. 
Peel's death, (Rivington,) by Mr. James Anderson :—and last, because 
last received, though by no means least in importance, Mr. Bowdler’s Ser- 
mon, preached at Bishop Fulford’s Consecration, ‘The Power conferred by 
Christ on His Church,’ ( Pickering.) 
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mons, 454—463. His theological principles, 
464—478. His answer to Mr. Newman, 479 
—487. 
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Carwithen [History of the English Church, 
§c.], 1—22. Qualifications of an historian, 
1—6. Church history, 7—14. English Church 
historians, 15, 16. Carwithen’s History, 17. 
Examined, 17—22. 


H. 


flyperides versus Demosthenes [Fragments of, 
§c. Edited by C. Babington], 269—284. Lost 
Classics, 269, 270. Period between Xenophon 
and Demosthenes, 271. Value of orations as 
a source of history, 272. Discovery of the 
MS. 273. Politics of Demosthenes, his life 
and character, 274—284. 


L. 


Laing [Observations on Europe, by], 110—154. 
The author’s character as a traveller, 110. 
The land question an European one, 111. 
The public service, 112. Subdivision of land, 
114—119. Surplus population, 120, 121. 
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State of the working classes, 122. The middle 
classes at home and abroad, 123—127. Inter- 
ference of Government, 128, 129. The 
Landwehr, 130, 132. Functionaries in, 133. 
Universities, 134—140. German character, 
141. Munich, 142, 143. Art, 144. Music, 
145. Manners, 146. The Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, 147. The Church, 151—154, 


M. 


Marriage, the Divine Law of [Sermons, §c. on 
Marriage with Wife's Sister, §c.], 155—184. 
Archdn. Hare’s pertinacity, 155, and egotism, 
156. His estimate of the moral law, 157. Con- 
trasted with Mr. Carrington, ibid. Supposed 
abrogation of the law, 158. Consent of the 
Church, 159. Mr. Carrington, 160. Various 
considerations on the proposed interference 
with the Divine law of marriage, 161—183. 
Mr. Forster’s Sermon, 183, 184. 

Monro E. [Parochial Work, by}, 203—233. 
Depressing, yet sustaining, character of such 
a work, 203. Its deep and earnest character, 
204. State of English society, 205. The agri- 
cultural poor, their religion, 206, 207. Igno- 
rance, 208, 209. Perhaps apparent, 210. The 
parochial system, 211. Confession, 211—213. 
Direction, 214, 215. Personal intercourse, 
216—220. Daily Service, 221—224. Preach- 
ing, 225. Sacraments, &c. 226—233. 


N. 


Newfoundland Mission [Bishop of Newfound- 
land's Charge}, &c. 488—508. The English 
character adapts itself to change, yet pre- 
serves national peculiarities, 488, 489. Re- 
ligious history of Newfoundland, 490. Face 
of the country, 491. Its Mission, 492. Illus- 
trated by the Bishop’s Journals. 493—497. 
Attacks on the Mission, 498. Newfoundland 
School Society, 499—501. Alleged refusal of 
clergy to baptize, 502—506. Value of this 
Mission, 507, 508. 

Nineveh and Persepolis [Vaua’s Historical 
Sketch, Fletcher's Travels]. 398—440. The 
British Museum, 398, 399. Remains of 
Nineveh, 400. Vaux’s Historical Sketch, 
401—415. Early travellers, 416. Marco Polo, 
417. Rich and Porter, 418—420. M. Botta, 
421, 422. Mr. Layard, 423. Influence of 
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these discoveries on Scripture, 424—429. 
Persepolis, ibid. The cuneiform inscriptions, 
420. Mr. Fletcher, 432. Extracts from his 
work, 432—440. 


P. 


Peel, Sir Robert [His Life and Opinions, §c.}, 
374—397. His death, 374, 375. His history 
personal and political, 376—389. Peel as a 
speaker, 390. His views of the Peerage, 391, 
392. His connexion with the Church ques- 
tion, 393—396. General view of his character, 
396, 397. 

Prophecy of the latter days [Recent works on 
Prophecy by Maitland, Harrison, Words- 
worth], 23—59. Difficulty and interest of the 
subject, 23—26. Apostolic interpretation, 27. 
The Millennium, 27—33. The literal inter- 
pretation, 34—40. The image in Daniel, &c. 
41—44. The year-lay system, 45—47. Rome 
and Babylon, 48—51. Wordsworth on the 
Apocalypse, 52—54. General reflections, 55— 
59. 


8. 
Supremacy Question, the [Pamphlets by Allies 


and Maskel?], 185—202. Facts of the Case, 
185. The Papal Supremacy modern, 186, 
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187. Its extravagant claims, 188, 189. What 
is claimed by the English Sovereign, 190, 191. 
Theory of Papal Supremacy, 192, 193. Case 
of the English Church, 194. Alleged want 
of Dogmatic Teaching, 195. What was the 
case under the Papal Supremacy? 196—200. 
Mr. Maskell himself assailable, 201, 202. 

Synods [Debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Motion, 
and Bishop of London’s Bill], 234—259. 
Struggle between the Church and Govern- 
ment, 234. Mr. Gladstone’s Motion, 235— 
237. On the Bishop of London’s Bill, 238, 
239. Value of the Parliamentary Movement, 
240, 241. Need of a Representative Church 
Assembly, 241—243. Objections to revival 
of a Church Synod, 244—249. Importance 
and pressing character of the need of Synods, 
250—259. 


Ww. 


Wordsworth [The Prelude, an Autobiographical 
Poem, by), 332—373. Connexion of Words- 
worth’s Poetry with his Life, 332, 333. History 
of his Mind, 334. ‘The Prelude,’ 335. The 
Poet’s Autobiography, 336. His love of 
Scenery, 337. Illustrations of his spirit, 358 
—344. His education, 345. General cha- 
racter of the Poem, its beauties and defects, 
344—373. 
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Juty.—Grinfield’s Apology for the Septuagint 
—Grinfield’s Letter toWiseman—Catechetical 
Lessons— Ansted’s Geology—Forbes’ Phy- 
sician’s Holiday—Freeman on Window Tra- 
cery—Robins’ Church Schoolmaster—Mure 
on Language, &c. of Ancient Greecee—Hughes 
on Government Scheme of Education—Good- 
sir’s Arctic Voyage—Marsland’s Regeneration 
—Adrian [V.—Sickness: its Trials, &c.— 
Bishop Torry’s Scotch Prayer Book—‘ What 
has hindered the Anglican Movement? ’— 
Morality of Tractarianism—Williams’ Letter 
to Provost of Eton—Bishop of Exeter’s 
Letter—Sermons, Pamphlets, &c. by Dr. 
Mill, Dr. Wordsworth, Archdeacon Harrison, 
Mr. K. Arnold, Mr. Watson, Mr. Irons, Mr. 
Cavendish, Dr. Croly—Pusey on the Supre- 
macy—Church Guilds—Dodgson’s Advice, 
&c.—Carlyle on Baptism—Foulkes’ Chal- 
lenge, &c.—Pamphlets, &c. by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Lindsay, Archdn. Clerke, Mr. F. 
Laurence, Mr. Craik, Mr. Gresley, Mr. Coope, 
Mr. Malet—Catechism on Baptism—Pass- 
more on Bishop Butler—Tracts by Messrs. 
Edmonds, Walford, Wilson — Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s Charge—Mr. Butler’s Reply to 
Newman—Bishop of London’s Speech—New- 
man’s Phases of Faith—Sermons by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Miller, 
Dr. Besley, Messrs. Vaughan, Hughes, An- 
derdon, Jackson, Bedford, Jefferson, Single- 
ton, &c. 


OctoBER.—Hymns for Diocese of 8S. Andrew’s 
—Sarum Hymnal—Letter to Bishop of Glas- 


gow —S. Andrew’s Prayer-book — Parker’s 
Glossary of Architecture—Lincoln and North- 
ampton Architectural Societies’ Reports — 
Ierson’s Lectures —Churchman’s Pulpit — 
G. G. Scott on Church Restoration—Langley 
School — The Christian Year — Johnston’s 
Conchology—On the Book of the Revelation 
—Russell’s Translation of Leibnitz— Wilson's 
Appeal and Scott’s Letter—Manual of Prayers 
—Daily Steps towards Heaven—Jones on the 
Church — Robins on Convocation —Ward’s 
Letter to Gladstone— Denison’s Appeal — 
Keble’s Church Matters in 1850—Voice from 
the North—Newman’s Lectures at the Ora- 
tory—Mrs.Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 
Orders—Bishop of Exeter’s Letter—Bishop 
of Glasgow’s Letter—Sir A. Edmonstone’s 
Letter—Mr. Mayow’s Letter—New Edition of 
the New Testament—Pusey’s Letter—Tom- 
lin’s Sermons —Prichard’s Minster Lovell 
Church, and Caveler’s Warmington Church 
—Pratt on Christ Church, Brecon—Durham 
Architectural Society—Archdeacon Williams’ 
Letter to Bishop of Llandaff—Montgomery’s 
God and Man—Tracts for the Christian 
Seasons—Edge on Infant Baptism—Walford’s 
Temples of the Holy Ghost—Essay towards 
Union—Way through the Desert—Willie’s 
Grave—Tales of Kirkbeck—Chanter on the 
Catechism — Phipps’ Catechism — Beaven’s 
Catechism—Davies’ Catechism—Sermons by 
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Davies, Hughes, Fortescue, Gurney, Cooke, 
Lawson, Townsend, Anderson, Bowdler, &c. 
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